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1. Wiyot and Yurok, isolated languages 
ef northern California, are conveniently 
classed together under the name Ritwan 
(Dixon and Kroeber, 1913) and it is the 
purpose of this paper to present evidence 
demonstrating the genetic relationship of 
these languages to the Algonkian family. 
Sapir first postulated such a relationship 
as early as 1913, but when he did so an 
unusual amount of controversy was aroused. 
In particular the brilliant Algonkianist 
Truman Michelson denied the possibility 
of such a relationship with considerable 
vehemience in a paper published in 1914. 
Sapir replied to this criticism in 1915 but 
Michelson was ready with a rejoinder in 
the same year. Dixon and Kroeber (1919) 
accepted Sapir’s “findings in full confi- 
dence” (p. 113) but did not present any 
new evidence. A few years later Sapir (1923) 
reinforced his position by the publication 
of an illuminating article on Yurok and 
Wiyot kinship terms in relation to those of 
Algonkian. As far as the presentation of 
evidence is concerned, the matter has rested 
there ever since. 

In 1913-15, at the time of Michelson’s 
protestations against Sapir’s hypothesis, 
the amount of published (or unpublished) 
material on either Wivot or Yurok was 
scanty (Kroeber, 1911). Extensive materials 


on Wiyot did not become available until 
Reichard’s Wiyot Grammar and Texts 
was published in 1925. Extensive materials 
on Yurok are still unavailable except in 
manuscript form (Robins, in press). New, 
recently recorded materials on Wiyot will 
also be available presently (Teeter, un- 
published field notes). 

In the introduction to her Wiyot Gram- 
mar, Reichard hesitates to take a definite 
stand in respect to the Algonkian-Ritwan 
controversy, but she gives the impression 
of being sympathetic to Michelson’s nega- 
tive arguments. She did, however, appar- 
ently make an attempt to familiarize her- 
self with some of the material on Fox, 
presumably for the purpose of trying to 
find parallels. She may be hinting at some 
such parallelisms in her brief comment on 
the types of Fox verb stems in connection 
with her discussion of Wiyot verb-stem 
types (pp. 42-43). In addition she closes 
her volume with the translation into Wiyot 
of two short paragraphs from Michelson’s 
“The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians” 
(1921) which ‘are included,’ she says, 
“to satisfy a lurking curiosity as to the 
comparative appearance of the two lan- 
guages when seen side by side”’ (p. 6). 

As far as is known, Michelson himself 
made no attempt to reexamine the problem 
after the Reichard material became avail- 
able. Had he done so, it seems incredible 
that he could have remained unconvinced 

1The field work of R. H. Robins on Yurok 
(1952) and of Karl V. Teeter on Wiyot (1956 and 
1957) was carried out under the sponsorship of the 
Survey of California Indian Languages, Depart- 


ment of Linguistics, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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of at least the possibility of a remote rela- 
tionship between Algonkian and Wiyot. 
I suspect, however, that he considered the 
matter closed. 

Leonard Bloomfield, another outstanding 
Algonkianist of the preceding generation, 
takes a modest stand in regard to the problem 
in his famous sketch entitled “Algonquian” 
(1946). He states simply (p. 85) that “Two 
languages of California, Wiyot and Yurok, 
have been suspected of kinship with Algon- 
quian.’” There is no evidence known to me 
which would indicate that he had made a 
personal examination of the problem. 

As a result of the above mentioned facts, 
a cloud of doubt has enshrouded the whole 
problem of a possible relationship between 
Algonkian and Ritwan for very nearly half 
a century. Many of Sapir’s other and much 
more problematical hunches about North 
American genetic affiliations have been 
accepted with scarcely a murmur of protest. 
On the other hand, the Algonkian-Ritwan 
connection, which turns out to be more 
readily amenable to proof than many of 
the others he postulated, is still quite gen- 
erally considered to be highly controversial. 
The only hint to the contrary is Greenberg’s 
recent statement (1953) that “even a cur- 
sory investigation of the celebrated ‘dis- 
puted’ cases, such as Athabaskan-Tlingit- 
Haida and Algonkin-Wiyot-Yurok, indicate 
that these relationships are not very dis- 
tant ones and, indeed, are evident on in- 
spection” (p. 283). But unfortunately, 


2 Even this modest statement seems to have 
been misunderstood by some who have an interest 
in the problem. Heizer (in Tax and others, 1953) 
refers to this quotation in a manner which implies 
that he interprets Bloomfield’s use of the word 
‘suspected’ to mean that the kinship is suspect 
(p. 59). 

3 When Greenberg’s paper (1953) was presented 
at the International Symposium on Anthropology 
in 1952 (under the sponsorship of the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc.). 
his use of such phrases as “cursory examination’ 
and ‘evident on inspection’”’ provoked some dis- 
cussion as to their precise implication. In a re- 
cently revised and expanded version (1957) of 
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when a postulation of genetic relationship 
has been a matter of dispute for several 
decades, the dispute cannot be settled by 
the simple statement ‘It is so’ or ‘It is not 
so.’ And any attempt to settle the Algon- 
kian-Ritwan question on the basis of the 
actual comparative evidence that exists in 
the literature tends to force one into the 
completely noncommittal position taken by 
Hoijer in 1946: “Sapir...set forth the 
hypothesis that these two [Ritwan and Al- 
gonquian] were related. This view was 
attacked by Michelson” (p. 13). 

It would scarcely be fair to pass over 
without any mention whatever two papers 
by C. C. Uhlenbeck which are concerned 
with the problem. Since these are in Dutch 
I have not read them, but the translations 
of their titles, namely ‘Algonkian-Sounding 
Words in Wiyot” (1927) and “Grammatic 
Influence of Algonkian on Wiyot and Yu- 
rok” (1939), give us some suggestion of 
their content. In a later article in English 





this article, Greenberg gives a clearer picture of 
what he means by the inspection method. It in- 
volves, among other things, the ‘‘mass comparison 
of basic vocabulary”’ and the use of the “‘technique 
of group comparison of languages’ (pp. 40-44). 

In this second article he refers again to the Al- 
gonkian-Ritwan connection in the following state- 
ment: ‘‘The correct hypothesis may not appear 
quite so quickly in every case [of mass comparison 
of vocabulary], but even supposedly distant 
relationships, e.g. Algonkian-Ritwan, Austro- 
asiatic, appear fairly soon and are confirmed again 
and again”’ (p. 44). One additional comment needs 
to be made in regard to this last quotation. Since 
my purpose in preparing the present paper is to 
give the evidence not given by others in support 
of the Algonkian-Ritwan affiliation, I am therefore 
in agreement with Greenberg’s remarks about this 
relationship. But the fact that he is right about 
Algonkian-Ritwan should not be taken to mean 
that he is necessarily right about all the linguistic 
affiliations which he mentions without giving the 
supporting evidence. I am not, for example, in a 
position either to affirm or deny the Austroasiatic 
hypothesis. I have not yet made a personal ex- 
amination of the various languages subsumed 
under this term, and until I have done so, or until 
someone else interested in the problem presents 
the evidence, I shall have to remain neutral. 





NO. 3 ALGONKIAN-RITWAN: THE 


(1948) Uhlenbeck refers to Ritwan and Al- 
gonkian as “a puzzling case.’* But in this 
very same article he wholeheartedly en- 
dorses “‘as certain ... the common origin of 
Natchez and Muskogean” (p. 223). In a 
recent study I have reexamined the Natchez- 
Muskogean relationship (1956) and have 
provided 73 probable cognates. In the pres- 
ent article I provide 93 probable cognates 
(see 4) for Algonkian-Ritwan. I subscribe 
to both relationships, but the Algonkian- 
Ritwan evidence is meatier than the Nat- 
chez-Muskogean evidence. Therefore if 
Algonkian-Ritwan is ‘puzzling,’ Natchez- 
Muskogean cannot at the same time be 
‘certain.’ This is in no sense a criticism of 
Uhlenbeck. Instead it is a very good ex- 
ample of the invidiousness of the Michelson 
attack on Sapir’s hypothesis. If there had 
been a Muskogean ‘Michelson’ as well as 
an Algonkian Michelson, the same protests 
against the Natchez-Muskogean affiliation 
would have reverberated in the literature, 
and that connection too would have had to 
be rated as ‘puzzling’ rather than ‘certain.’ 


2. It is therefore imperative to present 
without further delay some of the evidence 
that is now available on the nature of the 
Algonkian-Ritwan affiliation. The problem 
is one of deep concern not only to linguists 
but also to archeologists and other culture 
historians. Heizer (in Sol Tax and others, 
1953) has recently summed up the case for 
the latter group in the following words: 


The Wiyot-Yurok area is one which displays a 
distinctive recent culture type, and this can be 
projected back in time to about 1000 A.D. If, as 
now seems probable on the basis of available 





4 Uhlenbeck’s full statement is as follows: ‘“‘A 
puzzling case is the relation of Dixon and Kroe- 
ber’s Ritwan (Wiyot and Yurok) to Algonquian. 
Many of us will remember the controversy Sapir 
versus Michelson in the American Anthropologist. 
A tentative solution of the vexatious question in 
the Medeelingen of our Royal Academy (1927 and 
1939) [his own articles in Dutch, just mentioned] 
has been overlooked by Hoijer {in the statement 
just quoted in the text]’’ (p. 228). 
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archeological information, the Wiyot and Yurok 
entered the area about 1,000 years ago, their actual 
linguistic affiliation will be important in suggest- 
ing a possible direction from which they came. 
Whether Wiyot and Yurok are or are not of Algon- 
quian affiliation ...is important. (P. 59.) 


Therefore for the benefit of culture histor- 
ians and others who might wish to satisfy 
themselves as to the validity of the relation- 
ship without the tedium of reading through 
all of the evidence, I present first a synoptic 
preview of terms which have cognates 
(sometimes consisting of more than one 
morpheme) in all three of the languages. 
This is shown below, with gloss in italics 
followed, respectively, by a starred form 
(PCA or PCEA), by a form in Wiyot, and 
then by a form in Yurok. 

One *kot-(*kwet-) ku?c koht-; two *ni‘s- 
ri?t- niriy-; three *ne?6- rieg- nahkse-; 
arm (finger) *-6en(cye)- So'n- -sen; bone 
*waékan- watkar- walke’?; my eye *neski--n 
(Sekw)- ralir neylin; his leg (foot) *wexka‘c- 
watkoé wacka; his liver *weékwan- watwar 
waikun; his mouth *weto'n- walul- welul; 
his tongue *wiOan- wi't- weypl; his tooth 
*wipit- wapt- warpel; his tail *wa@any- 
wadi'?l waley; grease *pemi pu’m pemey; 
tree *-ahtekw- -o'ti? tepo'; louse *ehkw- 
hikw mohkoh; to drink *mene Saro- meno- 
(k¥olum); to suckle *no-n- -run(oé)- newon; 
to steal *kemot- komar- kemol-; long *kenw- 
lo?w knew-; you *ki'l- gil ke-?l. 

The above synoptic preview should be 
sufficient to demonstrate the genetic affin- 
ity of these languages for all practical 
purposes. The items listed are all of the 
type generally considered to be ‘basic.’ 
A minimum of three consecutive phonemes 
are being compared in every instance, and 
in several instances as many as six consecu- 
tive phonemes are compared. In several 
cases two consecutive cognate morphemes 
are combined in the same order, e.g. my 
eye (my + eye), his leg (his + leg), etc. 
The chances that resemblances of this na- 
ture could be accidental are so infinitesimal 
that the possibility need not be considered. 
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Granted that this is true, why has the 
issue remained unresolved for so many 
decades? One reason, certainly, is that no 
one (except, presumably, Greenberg) has 
taken the trouble to reexamine the problem 
in the light of new source materials that 
have become available since 1913-15 when 
the controversy was at its height. And no 
one at all has taken the trouble to present 
the evidence that such an examination would 
reveal. 

However, this assertion somewhat under- 
states the case. In actual fact I have had to 
rely heavily on unpublished materials for 
Wiyot and Yurok forms (see 3 below) and 
the Proto Central Algonkian reconstruc- 
tions which are so necessary for effective 
comparison have been the result of the 
labors of several scholars and have been 
appearing in print at rather widely sepa- 
rated intervals. 

The year 1925 is significant for this prob- 
lem not only as the publication date of 
Reichard’s Wiyot material but also as 
the year in which Bloomfield brought 
order out of chaos in Algonkian compara- 
tive studies with “On the Sound System of 
Central Algonquian” (1925). Ten years 
later Michelson set forth the results of his 
attempts to bring the Plains languages into 
the picture in an article entitled “Phonetic 
Shifts in Algonquian Languages” (1935). A 
wide variety of PCA reconstructions are to 
be found scattered throughout this article. 
Though some of these reconstructions were 
superseded by Bloomfield’s later work 
(1946), Michelson still remains the chief 
source for many items. Thus I was enabled 
to add a number of cognates to my list 
(see 4) by making use of reconstructions pro- 
vided by Michelson which are not other- 
wise available in the literature. Ironical 
though it may be, to Michelson then must 
go a fair share of the credit for making 
accessible a good portion of the material 
needed to establish the relationship he so 
violently opposed. 

Several important articles on problems of 
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PCA consonant clusters appeared in 1941 
(Voegelin, Siebert, Geary). But the most 
important single work, Bloomfield’s mas- 
terly sketch of “Algonquian,” did not 
appear until 1946. Here he sets forth all 
of the sound correspondences for PCA and 
at the same time presents the total gram- 
matical structure of Algonkian in all its 
complexity. Bloomfield’s work has also 
served as the point of departure for Hock- 
ett’s proposed Central Algonkian compara- 
tive dictionary, the first installment of 
which (1957) did not appear until after the 
first draft of this paper was written. 

As a matter of plain fact, then, the his- 
torical sequence of events just described 
was necessary before the material assembled 
in the present paper could be brought to- 
gether and presented with the reasonable 
hope that the long-standing Algonkian- 
Ritwan controversy could be brought to an 
end. The note of finality, however, applies 
only to the controversy. In all other respects 
this paper aims to serve only as a beginning 
—the necessary first attempt to place Al- 
gonkian-Ritwan comparative studies on a 
firm basis. 


3. The immediately following section (4) 
contains a selected list of cognates showing 
the relationship of Algonkian to Wiyot and/ 
or Yurok; the sound correspondences are 
outlined in 5 and 6. The Algonkian forms 
quoted are reconstructed PCA (Proto 
Central Algonkian) taken from Bloomfield 
(1946), Hockett (1957), Michelson (1935), 
and Voegelin (1941). Other forms taken 
from Siebert (1941) are marked PCEA 
(Proto Central-Eastern Algonkian) since 
some of the distinctions in reconstructed 
consonant clusters can be made on the basis 
of evidence from the Eastern languages 
only. All Algonkian forms quoted have 
been converted to the Bloomfield system 
(1946) but with raised dot for vowel length 
and /c/ in place of /é/, as in Hockett (1957). 
An additional substitution of /?/ for /q/ 
has been indroduced. 
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An examination of the standard sources 
cited above did not, however, always turn 
up the particular reconstruction I needed. 
In a few instances, then, it was necessary 
for me to make a tentative reconstruction 
of my own, sometimes on the basis of very 
meagre evidence. All such reconstructions 
are marked (Ha) so that their tentative 
nature may be known, and whatever mate- 
rial was available to me in the way of sup- 
porting forms from the daughter languages 
is also given. 

The Wiyot forms are taken from Teeter 
(unpublished notes) or, when unavailable 
in his notes, from Reichard (1925) or, 
occasionally, Kroeber (1911). Those quoted 
from Teeter are unmarked; those quoted 
from Reichard and Kroeber are converted 
into Teeter’s system of transcription (in 
so far as possible) but are marked (R) and 
(K), respectively. Teeter has written a 
paper on the relationship of Wiyot to Al- 
gonkian (ms.) and the PCA-Wiyot cog- 
nates for bear, bone, drink, four, leg, liver, 
louse, one, penis, obviative, pronoun base, 
red, rock, sleep, three, tree (stick), and two 
are taken from that source. The Yurok 
cognates (as well as many of the Wiyot 
ones) are the result of my own searching 
and the terms are taken largely from Robins, 
The Yurok Language (in press). A few 
forms are taken from my own field notes 
on Yurok and a few others were kindly 
supplied by Kroeber. Those quoted from 
Robins are unmarked, but those from my 
own notes are marked (Ha) and those from 
Kroeber are marked (K). 

Abbreviations used are shown below. 
For a list of references cited see 8. 

Ab Abnaki; quoted from Rasles (1833). 

Alg. Algonkian. 

anim. animate gender. 

B Blackfoot; quoted from Uhlenbeck and 
Van Gulik (1933). 

BI Bloomfield (1946). When followed by a 
plain number the reference is to the number 
of the reconstruction; otherwise the abbre- 


viation is followed by a page number re- 
ferring to the same work. 

Bl Lg. Bloomfield (1925 and 1941). 

C Cree; quoted from Bl, H, or L. 

D Delaware; quoted from Voegelin (1946). 

F Fox; quoted from Bl or H. 

H Hockett (1957). When followed by a 
plain number the reference is to the num- 
ber of the reconstruction; otherwise the 
abbreviation is followed by a page number 
referring to the same work. 

Ha Haas; for PCA reconstructions not 
otherwise available and also a few Yurok 
words taken from own field notes. 

inan. inanimate gender. 

K Kroeber (1911); also a few Yurok words 
from his unpublished notebooks. 

K Kickapoo; quoted from own field notes. 

L Lacombe (1874); for C not otherwise 
available. 

M Michelson (1935) followed by page 
number. 

M Menominee; quoted from Bl or H. 

Mi Miamz; quoted from Voegelin (1937- 
40). 

Na Natick; quoted from Trumbull (1903). 

O Ojibwa; quoted from BI or H. 

eO Eastern Ojibwa; quoted from Bloom- 
field (1957). 

P Potawatomi; quoted from H. 

PCA Proto Central Algonkian. 

PCEA Proto Central-Eastern Algonkian. 

pl. plural. 

Pnb Penobscot; quoted from own field 
notes. 

R Reichard (1925). 

S Siebert (1941). 

T Teeter (unpublished field notes on 
Wiyot); abbreviation used only when in 
direct contrast to R. 

TA transitive animate (verb). 

TI transitive inanimate (verb). 

V Voegelin (1941). 

W Wiyot; quoted from Teeter’s unpub- 
lished field notes or else from R or K and 
so marked. 

Y Yurok; quoted from Robins (in press) 
or else from Ha or K and so marked. 
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4.1 The cognates are arranged below 
in alphabetical order by their English 
glosses, and examples of the sound corre- 
spondences (5 and 6) are cited in terms of 
these glosses only. Only a few of the pho- 
nemic symbols used require special com- 
ment, viz. 

Wryor. /8/, voiced bilabial spirant. In 
initial position this phoneme is in free varia- 
tion with /m/, but Teeter writes /8/ only 
in initial position and his usage is followed 
in this paper. There are two r-sounds, 
/r/, voiced dental flap; /r/, voiced dental 
retroflex. The symbols /b d gz %/ are used 
for lenis aspirated stops and affricates cor- 
responding to /p t k c é/, fortis unaspirated 
stops and affricates. 

Yurox. The symbol /o/ is used for 
vocalic r (a strongly retroflexed sound), 
written /1/ by Robins. In addition /y/ is 
used for the voiced velar spirant (for com- 
parability with Wiyot) in place of /g/, 
written by Robins. 

The list of cognates now follows. 


ARM. PCA *-$encye’- finger, hand (Bl Lg. 
p. 145); W Son- have arms; Y -sen arm. 

BARK (verb). PCA *meki (M p. 148); Y 
mok*o- and ep. also Y meyok” dog. 

BEAR (noun). PCEA *maékw-a (S); W 
Bokw. —Alg. nouns are followed by one of 
four gender-number suffixes, -a (anim. sg.), 
-aki (anim. pl.); -i (inan. sg.), -ali (inan. 
pl.). 

BEAUTIFUL. PCA *melwi- (M p. 148); Y 
memey(ew)-. 

BONE. PCEA *waékan-i (S); W watkar-; 
Y watko:?. 

BREAK. PCA *Sa*kw- (?) (Ha); W tirk-; 
Y tik*ohs-. —For PCA ep. Sh Sa?Sakw- 
breaking bones, knocking apart; Mi Saka- 
konamani I crush, break it (in pieces). 

BREAST (NIPPLE): SOMEONE’S —.5 PCA 


5 This device is used to indicate that the cog- 
nates in both or all three languages are quoted in 
bimorphemic form. In this instance, for example, 
both PCA and W contain cognate prefixes mean- 
ing ‘someone’s’ (see 4.2) which are joined to cog- 
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*mefen-i (M p. 136); W Basar. —For Y see 
SUCKLE below. 

ceDAR. PCA *ki‘Sehk- (H 90); Y kit 
redwood (coastal). 

CRY (WEEP). PCA *se*kw- (?) (Ha); W 
-likwi-. —For PCA ep. Mi sékwiani I cry. 
But if Sh éi-kwacni it rattles is cognate with 
the Mi, the reconstruction should probably 
be *si‘kw-.® 

DAUGHTER. PCA *-ta‘n-a (M p. 139); W 
tor son, father. 

pay. PCA *ki-‘Sek- day, sky (H 91); W 
kazo?y- daytime; Y kecoy- to be daylight. 

DEEP. PCA *temi (M p. 146); Y tomik- 
deep (of snow), thick (of fog). 

DEER. PCA *atehkw-a caribou (Bl 174); 
W holakw. 

pig. PCEA *wa:l- (Ha); W walu?t dig 
well and walut well. —For PCEA cp. C 
wayisiw it is hollow, concave (L); eO wanek- 
ka'n pit; Sh wa'l?ke digging; he dug a hole; 
Mi walkiani J dig a hole and wali hole, 
cave; Pnb woliken zt zs hollowed out.’ 

DRINK. PCA *mene (Bl p. 98); W Baro-; 
Y menok*olum- gulp down. 

EGG. PCA *wa:w-i (M p. 164); W wor?l 
roe of salmon; Y wo'rew roe of salmon and 
cp. also Y wayt egg. 

ELBOW: SOMEONE’S PCA *meto-- 
Hkwan-i (-Hk-, unknown consonant 
cluster); W @atuk (R) and cukr- do with 
elbow (T). —M reconstructs *meto-Skwani 
(p. 137), but Bl points out the impossi- 





nate stems meaning ‘breast.’ It has become tradi- 
tional in comparative Algonkian studies to quote 
inflected forms wherever possible. It is interesting 
that it is often possible to adhere to this tradition 
when Wiyot and Yurok are brought into the 
picture. 

6 Dunn’s use of 4 in Mi words is troublesome. 
There are clear cases where it corresponds to PCA 
*e, *e-, and *i-. Therefore when sure cognates are 
lacking (or have not been found) in the other 
daughter languages, Dunn’s 4 is open to several 
interpretations. 

7 The vowel symbol /a/ as used in Penobscot is 
a short schwa-vowel. For convenience I have sub- 
stituted the symbol /a/ for the Penobscot low back 
unrounded vowel written /a/ by Siebert (1941). 
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bility of reconstructing the cluster here 
because of discrepant reflexes in the daugh- 
ter languages (p. 89). 

EXCREMENT. PCA *morw- soiled (Bl Lg. 
p. 139); W Ba?; Y mol. —PCA can prob- 
ably also be glossed excrement if the inan. 
sg. or pl. suffix is added; ep. Sh mo-wi 
manure; eO mo‘wan droppings (pl.). 

EYE: My —. PCA *neSki-nSekw-i (Bl 39); 
W rali‘r; Y neylin (Ha). —The PCA form 
may be an old compound consisting of 
*neSkin- (*ne- my) + -Sekw-; observe that 
there is no trace of the latter part in W or 
Y. Observe also that W-Y /l/ is being 
compared with PCA *§ in *8k with loss of 
*k, 

FAT (1s FAT). PCA *wi'lenwi (M p. 136); 
Y weloy-. 

FEAR. PCEA *kwe?- (Ha); PCA *ko?- 
(H 98), always with *-6 or *-t; Y ?ekveyl- 
(pel) afraid. —In support of *kwe?-, cp. 
Na quehtam he fears it (Hockett’s PCA 
*ko?tamwa he fears it); also Mi kwaitamani 
I fear it; Sh nikwta I fear it. 

FINISH. PCA *ki‘S- (H 88); W kit-; Y 
kic-(k). 

FIRE. See RED. 

FisH. PCA *name‘w-a sturgeon (Bl 175); 
Y nepuy salmon. 

roor. PCA *-sit- (Bl 377); W -e'lit; Y 
-mi'‘l leg (Ha). 

FOREHEAD. PCEA *mefkahtekw-i some- 
one’s — (S); *wedkahtekw-i his —; W 
watGa?t head; Y moltkYoh head. —W has 
apparently incorporated the third pers. 
pref. w- (see 4.2) while Y has incorporated 
the indefinite pers. pref. m-. 

Four. PCA *nye'w- (root), *nye‘wwi (Bl 
351); W riyo:?w-. —Some Alg. languages 
also insert a vowel between /n/ and /y/, 
e.g. Sh niye-wi four; cp. HIDE below. 

GREASE. PCA *pemi (M p. 145); W 
pu’m; Y pemey. —W shares with B a 
tendency to use a labial vowel in the neigh- 
borhood of labial consonants; cp. F pemi, 
but B pomis fat (diminutive). 

HAND: po witH —. PCA *-en- (BI p. 
113); W -an-. 


HAWK. PCA *keliw-a (H 48) eagle; in 
some lgs. hawk; W ko?wal-il- (metathe- 
sis?); Y knu‘u. —The resemblance between 
the Y word and the CA words (especially 
P) is striking. H quotes M kene-w eagle; O 
kiniw eagle (also a kind of hawk); P kno. Y 
and P share the same vocalic syncopation; 
cp. also LoNnG below. 

HEAD (1). PCA *westikwa-n-i his — (Bl 
24); Y ta*kun head of fish. 

HEAD (2). See FOREHEAD. 

HEART. PCA *wete'h-i his — (ep. Bl 102 
thy —); W watw-; Y tek*sa’r heart of 
salmon and cek”s heart. —The PCA form 
is to be analyzed as *we- his, *-te-h- heart, 
-i (inan. sg.) but is quoted in this way be- 
cause W has taken the prefix as part of the 
stem. Observe also that Y has /c/, diminu- 
tive of /t/, in the ordinary word for heart 
and the nondiminutive /t/ in heart of 
salmon. 

HEAVY. PCA *kosekw- (H 100); W 
la ?y-. 

HIDE (CONCEAL). PCA *kya:- (H 124); Y 
hokey-. —Some Alg. languages also insert 
a vowel between /k/ and /y/, e.g. Sh 
kiya:-. 

HIP: HIS —. PCA *we@o'kan-i (M p. 154); 
Y weto:? (Ha). —Many Alg. body-part 
nouns end in *-an- and some of these in- 
stances are probably the result of analogical 
extension, as also pointed out by Michelson 
(1935). Y evidence indicates that this may 
be one of such instances. Contrast with 
BONE, BREAST, LIVER where W and Y evi- 
dence suggests that PCA *-an- is not 
analogical. 

HoT. PCA *keSy- (H 58); with *-t exten- 
sion, *keSit-, e.g. *keSite-wi it is hot; W 
ktat hot. 

HOUSE. PCA *wik- dwell (Bl p. 121), 
*wi'k-enki at his house (Bl 61); Y ?a?vark 
sweathouse. —The W word gawo? sweat- 
house; under is probably not connected. 

KNEE. PCA *meketekw-i (M p. 144) 
someone’s —; Y ?akat. 

LAND. PCEA *-axkamekwe (8S); W 
layarakw-; Y tket. 
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LEG. PCEA *wexka:c-i his — (S); waé- 
ko'é foot; Y wacka foot. See also FooT 
above. 

Lick. PCA *no-ckwa:- (Bl p. 89); Y 
kloypey- taste. 

LIVER. PCEA *weékwan-i his — (S); W 
watwar; Y wotkun. 

Lone. PCA *kenw- (H 53); W lo?w; Y 
knew-. —To take care of both PCA and Y 
we should probably reconstruct an earlier 
**kenew-; PCA has lost the second vowel, 
Y the first. But PCA also has problems of 
vowel syncope not yet fully explained; 
observe P knoso he is tall, quoted by H. 
Cp. also the vowel syncope in the word for 
HAWK above. 

Louse. PCA *ehkw-a (Bl 88); W hikw; 
Y mohkoh. —The initial m- in Y probably 
represents incorporation of the indefinite 
pers. prefix, and the Y vowels probably 
result from assimilation to *kw. 

MALE. PCA *-ape-w- (used in secondary 
derivation, Bl p. 107; non-initial form exist- 
ing alongside *na-pe-w-a, Bl Lg. p. 132); Y 
pey- in peyil male and peyak man. 

MOUTH: HIS —. PCA “*wetorn-i (M p. 
139); W walul; Y welut (Ha). 

MOUTH: DO wiTH —. PCA *-pw- (BI p. 
114); W -o?b- do with mouth, teeth. —But 
the W form may perhaps be connected 
with TooTH below. 

NAME. Pre-PCA *-irn- (root); PCA 
*wirn-l- TA, *wirn-t- TI (Bl p. 115); W 
rirn-; Y weyenoy- be named. —BI points 
out that “some [verb] roots ... are derived 
from stems and themes, largely from nouns 
with the third person prefix we-” (p. 121) 
and cites *wirk- dwell as a derivative of 
*i-k- dwelling. I believe *wirn- name 
(verb) is an exactly parallel instance de- 
rived from an old noun root *-i‘n- with 
incorporated *w(e)-. Observe also that W 
has incorporated the first pers. prefix r- 
(cognate with PCA *ne-) in rivn-. Y, like 
PCA, has incorporated we-. 

NECK: HIS —. PCA *wehkwerkan-i (V; 
also M p. 145); Y ?upa: (Ha). Y also has 
pehtun neck (Ha). 
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NEGATIVE. PCA *kaé-, *kat- (H 23); W 
ko?. 

NOSE: SOMEONE’s —. PCA *mexki-wan-i 
(M p. 157); Y mope?n. 

OBVIATIVE. PCA *-ali (BI p. 95); W -a?l. 

ONE (OTHER). PCA *kwet- ~ *kot- 
(Ha); W ku?c; Y koht- (with certain classi- 
fiers). —F, C, M, O reconstruct to *nekotwi 
one (Bl 348) and *kotak- other (H 103) but 
the two stems share a common root *kot- 
(Haas, 1958). Other Alg. languages point 
to *kwet-; cp. D kwdt:i one; Mi kwitaka 
another (anim.). 

oTTeR. PCA *nekekw-a (M p. 155); Y 
nepe?wisney. —Here we compare PCA 
*n, Y n; PCA *kw, Y p. This would point 
to loss of *-ke- by haplology. 

penis. PCA *-§ak- (Bl Lg. p. 293); W 
tkat penis and perhaps Sok (K) clitoris. 

pot. PCA *axkehkw-a kettle (Bl 100); W 
lakokwis-o'swal; Y tkekve?l, tkek¥e?r (1 ~ 
r symbolism). —At present only PCA 
* xkehkw-, W ..kokw.., Y ..kek*.. are 
being compared. 

PRONOUN BASE. PCA *-i'l- (with several 
pronoun prefixes); W -i:l (with three pro- 
noun prefixes); Y -e'?] (Ha) (only in ke-? 
you sg.). See also rou below. 

PURSUE. PCA “*no'cpina-; *norcpina- 
tamwa he pursues it (Bl 20); Y no?pen-. 

RED. PCA *meckw- (Bl p. 120); W Bas 
fire; Y mec fire. —But perhaps W and Y 
should be compared to PCA *mehs-i ~ 
*mehé- firewood (M pp. 141-142). Or 
perhaps a better understanding of PCA 
etymology will reveal a connection between 
PCA *mehSs-i ~ *mehé- firewood and PCA 
*meckw- red. 

REDWOOD. See CEDAR. 

rock. PCEA *-a-peék-w- stone, metal (S) 
(Bl. p. 105); W platk. 

ROE. See EGG. 

sEE. PCA *ne'w-; *ne'we'wa he sees him 
(Bl 336); Y new-, also neyw- (Ha). 

SHARP. PCA *kirn-l- (H 85); Y k*ere?- 
wey- pointed. 

stEEP. PCA *nepa:- (Bl p. 97); W 
nitw-. 
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snow. PCEA *mexponw-i it snows (S); 
W paro’r (R). —The sequence *..xpon.. is 
being compared with W par... Cp. also Y 
ror- to snow in connection with the W word. 

soak. PCA *kent- immerse (H 52); W 
-ki-tisw- leach acorns. 

SON. See DAUGHTER. 

spit. PCEA *sekw-i, *sehkw-i (?) (Ha); 
W patuk- spit out; Y lehpeyet spittle. —For 
PCEA cp. Sh éekwi; eO sekkwi he spits; 
Na suhkou he spits. 

spoTTeD. PCA *ketak- (H 62); W taya- 
latk-; Y taya?yKo?ay-. 

SQUIRREL. PCEA ‘*anikw-a (Ha); Y 
pli:'?w (Ha). —For PCEA ep. C anikwat- 
chés (L); K anikwa; Sh hanikwa; Ab 
anik8sess (diminutive). But observe that D 
x4ni‘kw points to a fricative initial con- 
sonant. No phoneme *x (apart from the 
prior member of a consonant cluster) is set 
up for PCA, but D has not been fitted in 
in all its details. Sh initial hV.. in hanikwa 
is the normal reflex for PCA initial *V. 

STEAL. PCA *kr not- (H 50); W komar-; 
Y kemol- (also kem-). 

stinK. PCA *pec- (?) (Ha); W pirr- (R). 
—For PCA ep. Mi paciani, nimbici J stink. 

sucKLE. PCA *non- (Bl p. 146); W 
-runoé- (R); Y newon breast and newonoc- 
suckle. —Y may give us a hint here that 
PCA *-o-- comes (at times at least) from 
an earlier *-ewe-; cp. PCA *-o- from earlier 
*-we- in FEAR. 

TAIL. PCA *waéany-i his — (M p. 162); 
W wadi-?1; Y woloy. 

TELL. PCA *-tate?l- (M p. 163); W 
to?l- talk and dal- talk to; Y hecec-. 

THREE. PCA *ne0- (root); *ne?@wi (Bl 
350); W ri°’g-; Y nahkse-. 

TONGUE: HIS —. PCA *wi-éan-i (M p. 
139); W wirt-; Y weypl. 

TOOTH: HIS —. PCA *wi-pit- (and medial 
-*a:pit-) (Bl p. 119); W wapt-; Y warpel. 
—PCA uses only *-i:pit- with the pers. 
pron. prefixes, *-a*pit- in other situations. 
The vocalism of *-a-pit- compares better 
with W and Y. 


TREE (stick). *-a*htekw- (medial) (Bl 
p. 106); W -oti? wood; Y tepo-. 

TURTLE. PCEA *mexkena:hkw-a (S); Y 
katkah. —The PCEA stem may have in- 
corporated the indefinite pers. pron. prefix 
*me-; at any rate only the sequence 
..Xkena‘hkw- is being compared to the 
Yurok word. 

two. PCA *ni°8- (root); *niSwi (Bl 349); 
W ri’t-; Y ni?iy- to be two in number. 

URINATE. PCA *Seki- (M p. 148); W 
tirk-al-. 

VULVA: HER —. PCA *weQpan-i (?) (Ha) 
(Q = C other than n, s, 8); Y weyltpot 
(K). Perhaps cp. also W pes (nonpossessed ) 
(K). —For PCA ep. Sh -?pani. 

wasH. PCA *kesi:- rub, wipe, wash (H 
57); W kta?-. 

waTER. PCA *akwa:- from water (Bl Lg. 
p. 139); *kwa:p- out of water (H 116); Y 
pa?ah. —Perhaps W bork salt water is 
also to be compared. 

WEEP. See CRY. 

WHISTLE. PCA *kwi'Skwihé- (H 120); Y 
k¥eyk’eyur-, kYahk”oyac-, kYayew-. 

wiFE. PCA *wirw-a (Ha); W wiw 
(familiar term); Y weyonah female, also 
weyonah (Ha). —For PCA ep. C wi'wa, M 
we'wan his wife (cited in Bl Lg. p. 295); 
Sh wi-wa. 

WINTER. PCEA *mexkwamy-a ice (S); Y 
kipun winter. —The PCEA sequence 
* xkwamy- is being compared to Y ..pun. 
For the segmentation of Y ki-, ep. Y kisen 
summer, kikyah spring (Ha). 

WoMAN. PCEA *eékwe'w-a (S); Y w- 
ahpew his wife (Ha). 

you. PCA *kil- (cp. Bl p. 116); W 
gil; Y ke-?l (Ha). —Y shows plain /k/ in 
this word but the second pers. pron. prefix 
is glottalized, viz. /ke-/; see next para- 
graph. 

4.2 To the above list of cognates should 
be added the pronominal prefixes which 
occur aS & SET OF FouR in all three lan- 
guages. The fourth one means someone’s. 
Teeter (ms.) has also shown the relation- 
ship between Wiyot and Algonkian pro- 
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noun plural suffixes and I have added one 
Yurok correspondent. 


PCA Wiyot Yurok 
Prefixes: 1) *ne- I- ne- 
2) *ke- g- ke- 
3) *we- w- we 
4) *me- B- me 
Suffixes: 1P) *-ena'n hino'r — 
2P) *_wa'w -wo'w -ew 


Wiyot hino'r we is an independent per- 
sonal pronoun. 

For some examples of the pronominal 
prefixes, see (MY) EYE, (HIS) TONGUE, 
(SOMEONE’S) BREAST in 4.1 above. 


5.1 The PCA consonants were *p, *t, *k, 
*c, *s, *8, *0, *1, *m, *n, *w, and *y (BI p. 
87). A few additional consonants are recon- 
structed as prior members in consonant 
clusters only (Bl pp. 88-89). Many words 
begin without a consonant onset for which 
we write @ in the list of correspondences 
below. Some of these may very well go back 
to *h on the PA (as opposed to PCA) level. 
Bloomfield also uses intervocalic *h in at 
least one reconstruction; see HEART in 4.1. 

Wiyot and Yurok have consonant sym- 
bolism for diminutive and augmentative 
(Teeter; Robins). Deviation between /1/ 
and /r/, between /s/ and /8/, and be- 
tween /t/ and /c/ (in Yurok) or /t/, /c/, 
and /é/ (in Wiyot) is perhaps largely 
governed by this factor. In Wiyot, for 
instance, if /l/ is normal, /r/ is either 
diminutive or augmentative; if /s/ is nor- 
mal, /8/ is either diminutive or augmenta- 
tive; and if /t/ is normal, /c/ is diminu- 
tive, /t/ is augmentative. There are traces 
of /t/ ~ /c/ symbolism in Algonkian, 
particularly in Cree (Hockett, 1956). Aside 
from this PCA *¢c is usually an alternant of 
*t before *i or *y. 

Consonant correspondences among PCA, 
Wiyot, and Yurok are shown below. A 
tentative suggestion for a PAR (Proto 
Algonkian-Ritwan) prototype is made for 
some of the sets of correspondences. These 
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PAR prototypes are preceded by a double 
asterisk (**) to distinguish them from 
PCA prototypes preceded by a single 
asterisk (*). 


**p). PCA *p; W p, b; Y p. See grease, 
tooth. Also PCA and W do with mouth, rock, 
snow, stink; PCA and Y male, vulva. 

**5. PCA p; Y p. See pursue. 


**t, PCA *t (c); Wt (c, ¢); Y t (c). See 
heart, one, spotted, tell, tree. Also PCA and 
W daughter, elbow, leg; PCA and Y deep, 
head. 

**K. PCA *t (c); W 1 (r), 1; Y 1, }. See 
foot, mouth, steal. Also PCA and W deer, 
stink; PCA and Y knee. 

(?). PCA *t; W t; Y t. See tooth. When 
W +t corresponds to Y 1}, the usual PCA 
correspondent is *@; see under the PCA 
*9-group below. 


*41, PCA *s; W 1, t; Y 1. See spit. Also 
PCA and W cry, foot, heavy, wash. More 
examples are needed here. 


**c. PCA *0; W t; Y 1. See bone, liver, 
tail, tongue. Also PCA and W penis. 

(?). PCA *@; Y t. See hip. Y t usually 
corresponds to PCA *t; see examples under 
the PCA *t-group above. 

**s PCA *6; W s, 8; Y s. See arm. Also 
PCA and W breast. More examples are 
needed here. 


**&. PCA *8; W t, %; Y t (c). See break, 
day, finish. Also PCA and W two, urinate. 

**3, PCA *5; W 1,1; Y 1, lt. See eye. Also 
PCA and W hot; PCA and Y cedar. 


**k, PCA *k; Wk, g; Y k. See bone, day, 
finish, leg, one, pot, steal, you. Also PCA 
and W hot, negative, penis, soak, urinate; 
PCA and Y cedar, house, knee, long. In two 
instances we have PCA *k, Y k*; the usual 
correspondence is shown in the PCA *kw- 
group below. 

**x (?). PCA *k; W 7; Y 7. See spotted. 


wo 
ual 
kw- 


ted. 
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And in one instance PCA *kw, W 7; see 
heavy. 

**k, PCA *k; W g; Y k. See second 
person prefix. Also PCA and Y hide. 


**kw. PCA *kw; W k, kw, w; Y k*, k 
(before u, 0), w. See break, liver, louse. 
Also PCA and W bear, cry, deer; PCA and 
Y fear, head, squirrel, whistle. 

**kw. PCA *kw; W kw; Y kv. See pot. 

**kw, PCA *kw; W k; Y p. See spit. 
For PCA and Y, see lick, neck, otter, tree, 
water, winter, woman. More evidence is 
needed here on the W side, but the PCA 
*kw, Y p correspondence seems sure. 

**kw, PCA *kVw; Y p. See nose. 


**w. PCA *w; W w; Y w. See egg, long, 
wife; third person prefix; second person 
plural suffix. Also PCA and W dig, four, 
hawk; PCA and Y fat, name, see, woman. 

**xw (7). PCA *w; W w; Y vy. See wife. 
Also PCA and Y fat (2nd /w/), house, male, 


see. 


**y, PCA *y; W y; Y y. For PCA and 
W, see four; PCA and Y, see hide. 


**], PCA *1; W 1; Y 1. See pronoun base. 
Also PCA and W dig, obviative; PCA and 
Y fat. 

(?). PCA *l; W 1; Y n. See hawk. 


**m. PCA *m; W 6B ~ m; Y m. See 
drink, excrement, grease, red, steal; indefinite 
person prefix. Also PCA and W bear; PCA 
and Y bark, beautiful, deep. —In W @ and 
m are in frequent morphophonemic alterna- 
tion; ep. W r ~ n under the PCA *n-group 
below. 


**y, PCA *n; Wr ~ n; Y n. See arm, 
drink, eye, name, suckle, three, two; first 
person prefic. Also PCA and W bone, 
breast, daughter, four, do with hand, sleep, 
snow; first person plural suffix (two in- 
stances); PCA and Y fish, long, otter, 
pursue, see. —If W long is cognate with 
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PCA and Y, it shows ! for n; cp. the re- 
flexes in the next paragraph. 

**N. PCA *n; W 1; Y 1 (r), t. See mouth. 
Also PCA and W tail; PCA and Y lick, 
sharp, squirrel, vulva. 


**h. PCA 6; W h. See deer, louse; first 
person plural suffiz. —There is no evidence 
as yet for the Y reflex. The Y word for 
louse, though apparently cognate, has 
incorporated the indefinite personal prefix 
m-; see louse in 4.1. 


**ck. PCA *6k, *0Vk; W tk; Y tk. See 
bone. For PCA and W see penis, rock. 


**ckw. PCA *ékw; W tw, t6; Y tk, 
tk(u). See forehead, liver. 

**2kw. PCA *6kw; W kw. See bear. 

**?kw, PCA *ékw; Y hp. See woman. 


**kw. PCA *hkw; W kw. See deer, 
louse. 


**¢(i)k. PCA *xk; W 6k; Y ck. See leg. 


5.2 The above summaries of the con- 
sonant correspondences are the result of 
only a preliminary survey. Certain correc- 
tions and additions will surely need to be 
made as the work on Algonkian-Ritwan 
progresses. Subject, then, to such eventual 
corrections and additions, we can make 
the following preliminary charts (Charts 
I-III) of the consonant developments in 
each of the three languages starting with 
PAR as the base. From this point on only 
a single asterisk (*) is used for both PAR 
and PCA prototypes. 


6.1 The PCA vowels were *i, *e, *a, *o 
(short and long); W i, e, a, 0, u (a, short 
only; the rest, short and long); Y i, e, a, a, 
0, u (e, short only; the rest, short and long).* 
All of the languages are strikingly similar 
in the extremely iow quality of /e/ and 
sometimes of /o/. 


8Robins has short /e/ only; Haas has short 
and long. 
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CHART I 
PAR PCA 


*k, tk, * +k 
*kw, *kw, *k*, *k *kw 
ow *w 
¥ wd 
*] *] 
*m *m 
*n, *N *n 
*h (initial) g 
CHART II 
PAR Wiyot 
*p p, b 
*t, *e, 6 t (c, &), d (4) 
a is | ] 
“s 8,8 
%, t k,g 
*kw, *kw, *k k, k 


*h (initial) h 


CHART III 
PAR Yurok 


(c) 


p 
*p, *ke Bp 
t 
1 (x), 1 


I 
8 
k 
+k k 
k*, w 


*kw kw 
Y 
w 

: tf 
] 
m 
n 


*h (initial) (no examples) 
There are a number of special problems 
associated with vowels. These are discussed 
first (6.2-6.5), and the principal types of 
correspondences are shown after that (6.6). 
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6.2 The problem of vowel syncopation 
within the Algonkian languages remains 
one on which little definitive research has 
been undertaken. Hockett believes we must 
look for an accentual system as the ex- 
planation (1946). Some Algonkian lan- 
guages are known to have pitch accent— 
for instance Penobscot, an Eastern lan- 
guage (Haas [1936]), but no Proto 
Algonkian reconstructions have yet been 
made to take this feature into account. 

Some of the cognates quoted for Wiyot 
and Yurok also show vowel syncopation. 
PCA *kenw-, Y knew- long point to an 
earlier **kenew-, the PCA form < **ken- 
(e)w-, Y < **k(e)new-. If W to?w- is cog- 
nate it too is from **k(e)new- with loss of 
initial k. Some other examples of vowel 
syncopation in Wiyot or Yurok are the 
following (with the vowel of PCA which is 
syncopated shown in parentheses): PCA 
*k(e)liw- hawk; Y knuu. PCA *-6(a)k- 
penis; W tkat. PCA *-a:p(i)t- tooth; W -apt 
(Y -arpel retains the vowel, as in PCA). 
PCEA *..xken(a‘)hkw- turtle; Y kolkon. 
PCA *k(e)si-- wash; W kta?. 

6.3 Some PCA vowels may be the result 
of contraction, especially of the type 
*ewe- > *-o'-, *-eye- or *-eye- > *-ir-. 
Examples: PCA *no‘n- suckle, Y newon 
(probably < PAR *newen). PCA *wi-n- 
name, Y weyen-oy- (probably < PAR 
*weyen- or *weyen-). PCA *wi'w- wife, 
Y weyonah, or weyonah (Ha) (probably < 
PAR *weye.. or *weye..). 

6.4 Nonrounded vowels sometimes be- 
come rounded vowels in the neighborhood 
of labial consonants. This sometimes hap- 
pens in one or the other Algonkian lan- 
guage as well as in Wiyot and/or Yurok. 
Examples: PCA *meki bark, but Y mok*o- 
(and the labialization of Y /k/ may be 
secondary also). PCA *temi deep, but Y 
tomik. PCA *pemi grease, Y pemey, but 
W pum; ep. also Algonkian Blackfoot 
pomis fat (diminutive). PCA *kemot- steal, 
Y kemol-, but W komar-. 

A related feature is the tendency for 
PCA *kwV.. to vary with *ko.., e.g. PCA 
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*kwet-, *kot- one, other; PCA *kwe?-, 
*ko?- fear. 

Yurok reflects the same tendency, par- 
ticularly when the PCA sequence *-kwa(-)n- 
or *-kwam- is involved, eg. PCA 
*Stikwa'n- head; Y takun. PCEA 
*wedkwan- liver; Y wotkun. PCEA 
* xkwamy- ice (under winter), Y ..pun. 
But when the PCA sequence *-an- is NOT 
preceded by *kw, the Yurok correspondent 
appears to be /a/ with loss of *n, e.g. 
PCEA *waékan- bone; Y watke:?. PCA 
*wadany- his tail; Y woloy. 

6.5 Vowel harmony is particularly promi- 
nent in Yurok where /a/ tends to induce all 
other vowels in a word to assimilate to it. 
See the last two examples in the preceding 
paragraph and also the following: ke-lut 
your mouth, but ke-?aket your knee; tepo- 
tree, but taponop fir tree. 

6.6 Because of the problems associated 
with syncopation, contraction, assimila- 
tion, and harmony, the PAR prototypes for 
vowels are even more tentative than those 
suggested for the consonants. There are 
also two other difficulties which stand in 
the way of a definitive statement about 
vowel correspondences: 

(1) Although PCA vowels can be fitted 
into a system of four short and four long 
(*i, *e, *a, *o) vowels, we can by no means 
be sure that the Eastern and Plains Al- 
gonkian vowels will fit this pattern. It is 
not inconceivable that Proto Algonkian 
may turn out to have a quite different 
vocalic system (say five short and five 
long, or three short and three long, or even 
a nonsymmetrical system for short and 
long). Therefore until the Proto Algonkian 
vocalic system and accentual system (if 
any) has been worked out, we can do no 
more than make a stab at comparing PCA 
vowels with Wiyot and Yurok vowels. 

(2) The last remaining speaker of Wiyot 
does not remember all of the items ob- 
tained by earlier recorders (Reichard, 1925; 
Kroeber, 1911). Some of these earlier items 
are useful for comparison, but the attempt 
to convert these earlier recordings into a 


modern phonemic orthography can only be 
an approximation at best. But to leave 
them unconverted would only lead to con- 
fusion worse confounded since any given 
symbol might have to be interpreted in as 
many as three different ways depending on 
who did the recording. There are also a few 
minor discrepancies (particularly in vowel 
length) in the several Yurok recordings 
that are available to me, but they are 
much less troublesome than the variations 
in the Wiyot recordings. 

In view of the handicaps just described 
only a rough approximation of the PAR 
vowel prototypes can be set forth at pres- 
ent. This is as follows: 


**], PCA *i; W i (rare); Y i(:). See foot. 
Also PCA and Y deep, squirrel. Since PCA 
*] never occurs in initial syllables (Bl p. 93), 
the correspondences are necessarily rare. 

**e (7). PCA i; Y e. See tooth, pursue. 


**-, PCA it; W i('); Y i(-). See eye, 
finish, two. Also PCA and Y cedar. 

**evye, **eye. PCA i; W i; Y eye, 
ey(V), e(*), ay(V), o(:). See name, pronoun 
base, tongue, wife. Also PCA and Y fat, 
house, sharp, whistle. 


**e. PCA *e; W i (or u, 0, secondary); Y 
e, @ (or o, secondary). See grease, louse, 
one, pot, spit, steal. Also PCA and W first 
plural suffix; three; PCA and Y bark, beau- 
tiful, fear, knee, otter. 

*¥*e-, PCA *e; W i-. See sleep, scak, 
stink, urinate. 

**e PCA *e; W a; Y e. See drink, 
mouth, red. Also PCA and W breast, deer, 
hand, heavy, rock. 


**e-, PCA *e; W (?); Y e. PCA and Y 
heart, male, see, neck, woman. PCA ‘*e: 
corresponds to W o: in four, but o° is prob- 
ably secondary (< *e*) due to the presence 
of a following labial consonant. 


**a(-), PCA *a(-); W a; Y a, 9. See bone, 
spotted, tail (1st V), tooth. Also PCA and 
W dig, obviative. 
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**9(-). PCA *a(-); W o(-); Y a, o (?). 
See egg, leg. Also PCA and W bear, daugh- 
ier, deer, negative, tree; first person plural 
suffix; PCA and Y vulva (?). 


**y(-). PCA *o(-); W a; Y o. See excre- 
ment, steal. Also PCA and Y hip, lick, 
pursue. 

**ewe. PCA *o:; W u; Y ewV. See 
suckle; also mouth if Y u is reduced from 
*ewe (as in W). Also PCA and W elbow. 


**we. PCA *we ~ *o; W u; Y we ~ o. 
See one. Also PCA and Y fear. 


7. The consonant and vowel prototypes 
tentatively suggested in 5 and 6 make it 
possible to propose actual reconstructions 


for some of the cognates listed in 4. These , 


are divided into three groups depending on 
whether a given PCA form has cognates in 
both W and Y or in only one of the two. 
Starred forms in this section are tentative 
PAR. 

Special abbreviations used below are: H 
(unknown first consonant in cluster); C 
(other unknown consonant); V (unknown 
vowel); .. (a noncomparable vowel, con- 
sonant, or sequence); / (used to separate 
dual reflexes). 


7.1 PCA, W, and Y: *-sen ~ *-so'n (?) 
arm; *wackan bone; *éV:kw- break; *menV 
drink; *wo-.. egg; *mu.. excrement; *nes- 
(k)ivn my eye; *kié- finish; *.1iX foot; *mec- 
k*aHt someone’s forehead; *weck*aHt his 
forehead; *pemey(e) grease; *kel/nVw 
hawk; *wete(:).. his heart; *wet(i)kot leg 
(foot); *weckwan liver; *kenew- long (W t 
unexplained); *heHkw /ouse; *meHkw (var. 
with *m-; see Y) louse; *weX(e)weN his 
mouth; *(w)eyen- name; *kwet- one; 
* keHkw.. pot; *-i'l, *-eyel pronoun base; 
*mes/t- red (if W and Y are compared to 
PCA firewood); *tek¥- spit; *..tax”- spotted; 
*kemuA- steal; *newen suckle; *wacany- 
tail; *ne.. three; *wican-, *weyecan- tongue; 
*wa(‘)pet/c- tooth; *-o'Htek”.. tree; *ni‘s- 
two; *weye(w)- wife; *ki'l, *keyel you. Aiso 
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*ne- my; *ke- thy; *we- his; *me- some- 
one’s. 

7.2 PCA and W: *moHkw bear; *mesen 
breast; *le-kw- cry; *-to(*)n daughter (son); 
*hoAeckw deer; *wa(-)l- dig, dig well; 
*met(e)weHkw- elbow; *nye’w- four; *-en- 
do with hand; *.tek(w) heavy; *k(V)8.. hot; 
*ko.. negative; *-ol(i) obviative; *-cak- penis; 
* p(C)eck- rock; *ne(:).. sleep; *(me)pun.. 
snow; *ke(‘)N.. soak; *peA- stink;- *Se*k- 
urinate; *kVt.. wash. Also *heno(-)n first 
person plural. 

7.3 PCA and Y: *meki bark (verb); 
*kiS.. cedar; *temi.. deep; *we(ye)le.. fat 
(ts fat); *(?e)kwe.. fear; *-ti(:)kwa'n head; 
*Kky.. hide (conceal); *wet/co> his hip; 
*xweyek- house; *-keX- knee; *..pe(*)x*- 
male; *-k¥e()ht/kan neck; *meHkvan- ~ 
*meHkVwan someone’s nose; *nek*e.. otter; 
*no(:)Hpen- pursue; *ne(*)w- see; *keyeN- 
~ *kwe(ye)N- sharp; *(k”)aNi(k)w ~ 
*(kv)Ni-(k)w squirrel; *(meH)keN(a‘H)k.. 
turtle; *..kWa(‘).. water; *kweye.. whistle; 
*(meH)k*am winter (ice); *eHk*e-w woman. 
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1. Introduction 

2. Correspondences 

3. Lexicon 

4.1. Consonant correspondences 
4.2. Vowel correspondences 
4.3. Diffusion 

4.4. Reconstructions 


1. In the discussion which follows, the 
term Penutian will be used to designate the 
languages of California to which Dixon and 
Kroeber originally applied the name,’ i.e., 
the Wintun, Maidun, Yokutsan, Miwokan 
and Costanoan families. The implication of 
genetic relationship among these families is 
one of the concepts to be considered and 
evaluated in this paper. 

When Dixon and Kroeber proposed a 
combination of these five families into a new 
stock, their conclusions were arrived at, 
almost unwillingly, on the basis of a high 
frequency of resemblant lexical forms. Some 
morphological comparison was also at- 
tempted. This hypothesis of genetic rela- 
tionship has been accepted by Radin,? 
Sapir, Whorf,* Shafer,’ Swadesh,® and 
Hymes.’ 


1R. B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, Linguistic 
Families of California. UCPAAE 16.47-118. 
(1919). 

2 Paul Radin, The Genetic Relationship of the 
North American Indian Languages. UCPAAE 
14.489-502. (1919). 

3’ Edward Sapir, Central and North American 
Languages. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edi- 
tion, 5.138-141. London and New York. 
(1929). 

4 Benjamin Lee Whorf, The Comparative Lin- 
guistics of Uto-Aztecan. AA 37.600-608. (1935). 

5 Robert Shafer, Penutian. IJAL 13.205-219 
(1947); Notes on Penutian. IJAL 18.211-217. 
(1952). 

6 Morris Swadesh, Perspectives and Problems 
of Amerindian Comparative Linguistics. Word 


In his classification of North American 
Indian languages, Sapir expanded the 
Penutian group to include a large number 
of otherwise unassigned languages of the 
Pacific Coast north of California as well as 
some of the languages of Mexico. This larger 
grouping was based mainly on morphological 
similarities along with some lexical resem- 
blances. 

Shafer, in two articles in IJAL, made an 
attempt to untangle some of the sound cor- 
respondences for the original Penutian 
languages. His appraisal took fair cognizance 
of the considerable problem involved. It was 
the first attempt to search for regular sound 
correspondences but, as he himself recog- 
nized, the effort was hampered by the rela- 
tively inadequate quality of the descriptive 
materials to which he had access. 

More recently, Swadesh has used the 
Penutian languages as subjects for the test- 
ing of certain methodological innovations in 
comparative linguistics. His research has 
resulted in the proposal of a large linguistic 
grouping which he calls ‘Penutioid’, the 
member languages of which are scattered 
from Canada through to the Andean area of 
South America. 

All of the above investigations have relied 
on scant and often poorly recorded descrip- 
tive material. Even the latest of these—the 
work of Swadesh—is based on brief word- 
lists, usually unphonemicized and almost 
always morphologically unanalyzed. The 
only modern synchronic descriptions avail- 
able are Stanley Newman’s Yokuts® and L. 





10.306-332. (1954); Problems of Long-Range Com- 
parison in Penutian. Lg 32.17-41. (1956). 
7D. H. Hymes, Some Penutian Elements and 
the Penutian Hypothesis. SJA 13.69-87. (1957). 
8 Stanley Newman, Yokuts Language of Cali- 
fornia. VFPA 2. New York (1944). 
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S. Freeland’s Sierra Miwok.® No lexicon has 
ever been published to supplement either of 
these descriptions. 

Penutian investigations have followed a 
pattern of supplying to the literature new 
and bold, but undemonstrated, hypotheses 
of wider and wider relationships,!® while 
those suggestions already in the literature 
have stood uninvestigated for the last half 
century. Mere speculation based on the use 
of imaginative techniques which are them- 
selves open to question is of doubtful value. 
One cannot use a suspect technique to estab- 
lish a relationship nor a hypothetical rela- 
tionship to validate a technique. It is now 
appropriate to begin in a more thorough 
way to examine some of the proposed lin- 
guistic affiliations by applying rigorous com- 
parative methods insofar as it is possible. 
Penutian investigations have more to gain 
from comparisons initiated at the closest level 
of genetic connection than they do from 
those proceeding in the reverse direction. 
The predication of any stock is based on the 
correspondences between its members and 
not on undemonstrated wider affiliations 
with exterior languages. 

Only now are we beginning to collect ex- 
tensive and accurate material on the 
Penutian languages. Until this work is car- 
ried forward and the pertinent data are made 
available, the nature of the genetic relation- 
ships, even within the smaller family group- 
ings, cannot be clarified, nor can the families 
as such be unequivocally established on a 
genetic basis. No series of sound correspond- 
ences has been published either between or 
within the Penutian families. Neither 
phonological nor morphological cognates 
have been demonstrated. Further, the signifi- 
cant factor of diffusion has remained unin- 
vestigated, even though the borrowing of 


9L.S. Freeland, Language of the Sierra Miwok. 
IJAL Memoir 6. (1951). 

10 Specifically, Sapir, Whorf and Swadesh, 
opera cit.., and Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, 
Coos - Takelma - Penutian Comparisons. IJAL 
9.132-137. (1933). 


linguistic material undoubtedly plays an 
important role in the development of the 
relationships to be examined here. 

But even at the closest level of genetic 
relationship difficulties beset the investi- 
gator. One of the families (Costanoan) is 
extinct and the other four are rapidly be- 
coming so. In these circumstances much of 
the lexical richness characteristic of living 
languages is forever gone. Only by rigorous 
methods can adequate reconstruction be 
accomplished from raw data such as those 
available in Penutian. 

Our goal is the establishment of regular 
correspondences among the five families and, 
concurrently, the identification and analysis 
of diffused material in the various languages. 
By this means we hope to demonstrate what 
genetic relationships do, in fact, exist among 
these languages." 


2. The tentative consonant phonemes so 
far demonstrable for Proto California 
Penutian (hereafter written PCP) are listed 
below, along with the number of sets which 
occur in the lexicon as presumed reflexes for 


11 The sources from which the data in the pres- 
ent paper were obtained are: A. L. Kroeber, The 
Yokuts Language of South Central California, 
UCPAAE 2 (1907); A. L. Kroeber, The Valley 
Nisenan, UCPAAE 24 (1929); Madison S. Beeler, 
Saclan, IJAL 21.201-209 (1955); and the following 
unpublished MSS. Barrett, S. A., Patwin field 
notes; Bright, Elizabeth, Patwin field notes, 
Survey of California Indian Languages; Broad- 
bent, Sylvia, (a) Southern Sierra Miwok and Chuk- 
chansi Yokuts field notes, (b) reconstituted forms 
for Rumsen Survey of California Indian Languages; 
Callaghan, Catherine, Lake Miwok and Plains 
Miwok field notes, Survey of California Indian 
Languages; Lamb, Sydney, Yuki and Huchnom 
field1.otes, Survey of California Indian Languages; 
Lee, Dorothy, Wintu lexicon; Newman, Stanley, 
Yawelmani Yokuts lexicon; Pitkin, Harvey, 
Wintu and Nomlaki field notes, Survey of Califor- 
nia Indian Languages; Shipley, William, Maidu 
and Konkow field notes (supported in part by 
Wenner-Gren Foundation grant), Survey of Cali- 
fornia Indian Languages; Uldall, H. J., Nisenan 
texts, made available through the courtesy of the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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each phoneme: 


*p (29) 
*pb (13) 
*b (17) 


*t (39) *& (21) *k (44) *q (21) *? (10) 
*tb (8) 
*d (10) 
*s (26) 
*K (27) 
*n (34) 
*j (14) 
*] (66) 
*r (6) 


*x (10) *h (11) 
*m (34) 
*w (23) 


Two PCP clusters have also been recon- 
structed: *kw (10) and *nt (5). All of the 
PCP phonemes approximate the phonetic 
qualities of the reflexes they represent except 
*X which is a convenient cover symbol for a 
set of greatly divergent reflexes. 

At the present stage of our analysis many 
single items demonstrate unexplained re- 
flexes in otherwise acceptable sets. Some of 
the reflexes of this type will ultimately prove 
to be spurious. Others, however, are doubt- 
less valid and attributable to unknown con- 
ditioning factors. All such special reflexes 
stand in the present lexicon and are included 
parenthetically in the formulas which 
follow :? 


*p: Mm p, Wwp, Wpp, Yy b (p), Ych p, 
Mil p, Mip p, Mics p, Miss p, Crr p. 
ANT, BELLY, BOY, CHIEF (i), CHILD (1), 


12 The following abbreviations are used for the 
various languages and dialects: C Costanoan 
family, Cm Mutsun, CPmr Proto Mutsun Rumsen, 
Cr Rumsen (Henshaw), Crr Reconstituted Rumsen, 
Csel Santa Clara Costanoan, Cscr Santa Cruz 
Costanoan, Csjb San Juan Bautista Costanoan, 
Cs Soledad Costancan, Hu Huchnom, M Maidun 
family, Mk Konkow, Mm Maidu, Mn Nisenan, 
Mi Miwok family, Mico Coast Miwok, Mics Central 
Sierra Miwok, Mil Lake Miwok, Mins Northern 
Sierra Miwok, Mip Plains Miwok, Misac Saclan 
Miwok, Miss Southern Sierra Miwok, PM Proto 
Maidun, PW Proto Wintun, P Pomo, W Wintun 
family, Wn Nomlaki, Wp Patwin, Wt Trinity 
County Wintu, Ww Wintu, Wa Wappo, Y Yokutsan 
Family, Ych Chukchansi Yokuts, Ychaw Chaw- 
chila Yokuts, Yk King’s River Yokuts, Yp Poso 
Creek Yokuts, Ys Sierra Yokuts, Yt Toltichi Yo- 
kuts, Yy Yawelmani Yokuts, Yya Yaudanchi 
Yokuts, Yu Yuki. 
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DOVE, TO EAT ACORN SOUP, EEL, FINGER, 
FRIGHTENED, FULL, GRANDFATHER, GRASS, 
HOT, IN-LAW, TO KISS, LIGHTNING, LION, OAK, 
POISON OAK, POND, THIS, THREE, TO TIE (2), 
TOBACCO, TOUGH, TWO (1), VAGINA, WOMAN 


(1). 


*pb: Mm p- Ww p'-, Wp p?-, Yy p, Ych 
p*-, Mil p*-(p-), Mip p-, Miss p-, Crr p-. 

ABOVE (1), TO BLOW, TO BOIL, EGG (2), 
FEATHER, TO FLOAT, HEAT, HILL (1), KNEE, 
TO KNOW, BODY LOUSE, TO SWELL, THREE. 


*b: Mm b-, Ww b, Wp b-, Yy -b-, Mip 
-pp-, Miss p-. 

OLDER BROTHER (1), BUTTERFLY, TO DIG 
(1), DIMINUTIVE, DOWN (1), TO DWELL, 
EARRING, TO EXHORT, FOOD, IMPERATIVE, 
LEAF (1), MoRROW (1), saLT (1), To sit (1), 
STORY, STUMP, WOOD. 


*m: Mmm, Mkm, Mnm, Wwm, Wnm, 
Wp m, Yy m, Ych m, Mil m, Mip m, 
Mins m, Mics m, Miss m, Crr m, Cm m. 

BREAST, TO BURY, CEDAR, CLOVER, TO 
COUGH, TO DANCE, DAY, TO DRINK (2) (two 
occurrences), FACE, FIVE, FLY, FoG (1), 
GRANDMOTHER, HAIR (2), INDIAN (1), TO 
KNOW, TO MAKE, MILK, MOON, MORROW (2), 
MOUTH (1), NEGATIVE, OWL (2), REDWOOD, 
SHAMAN, TO SMOKE, SQUIRREL, THAT (1), 
THIGH, THOU, THUNDER, WHO, WOMAN (2). 


*w: Mm w, Mk w, Ww w, Wn-u-, Wp w, 
Yy w (-u), Ych w (-u-), Yt -u, Mil w, Mip w, 
Mics w, Miss w, Crr w, CF'mr w. 

BLUE, BRAIN, TO CHEW, UHIN, COTTONTAIL 
(2), COYOTE (3), CRANE, CREEK, TO CRY, FOG 
(2), FOX, FROG, GREEN (1), HIDE (2), HOWL, 
LIGHTNING, LOOK, MEDICINE, OLD LADY, 
RIVER, TO RUN, TO SEEK, TO SPEAK. 


*t: Mm t, Mk t, Mn t-, Ww t, Wn t-, Wp 
t, Yy t (t-, -d), Ych -t- (s-), Mil t (t), Mip t, 
Mics t-, Miss t (-t-), Crr t-, Cm t, Csjb 
-tx-, Csj -c-. 

AGENTIVE (two instances), BLACKBIRD, 
OLDER BROTHER (2), YOUNGER BROTHER, 
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BUCKEYE, TO BURN (2), CHILD (1), cocoon 
RATTLE, CRADLE, DICE (two instances) 
FATHER, FEATHER (1), FINGERNAIL, FOG (2), 
FROG, FROST, GRASSHOPPER, GREEN (2) 
HAIR (2), HOLE (2), IN-LAW, LEAF (1), LEG, 
LITTLE, LOCATIVE, HEAD LOUSE (1), owt (1), 
RACCOON (two instances), TO REST, TO ROAST, 
SHAMAN, SPINE, STUMP, TO THINK (2), TO 
TIE (2), Two (2). 


*t>: Mm t, Ww t?- (t-,) -t-, Wp t®- (t-), 
Yy t, Ych t*, Mil t- and -t-, Mip t, Mins t-, 
Mics t-, Miss t-, Crr t, Cm t-. 

COTTONTAIL (1), DANCE, EAR, FIRE, TO 
SPIT, THUNDER, TONGUE, WEASEL. 


*d: Mm d-, -d- and -n, Ww d-, -d- and 
-] (-r-), Mil t- and -dd- (-t-), Mip t-, Miss 
-tt- (-n-). 

BLOOD, CEDAR, END, TO FALL, HEAD LOUSE 
(2), HEART (1), NECK, STICK, TO TIE, TO 
WIPE. 


*s: Mm s, Mk s, Mn s-, Ww ss, Wn s-, 
Wp s, Yy s (s), Yeh 8- and -s- (s-), Mil s-, 
-ss- and -s, Mip s-, Miss s, Crr s (s). 

CHICKEN HAWK, CHIPMUNK, COCOON 
RATTLE, TO DIG (2), TO DWELL, EAGLE, ELK, 
FINGERNAIL, FIRE, FORMERLY (2), GALL, 
LEAF (2), LUMINARY (two instances), MOUTH 
(1), OLD LADY, REDWOOD, TO SMOKE, SPINE, 
SPIRIT, TO STAY, STICK, STREAM, TESTICLES 
THIRST, THREE. 


*x: Mm h (?), Ww ss (t-, A- and -I-), Wn s- 
(I-), Wp s (t-), Yy t- and -l-, Ych s-, Ys s-, 
Mil h- (s-, -t- and -l-), Mip s- and -l- (h- and 
1-), Mins s- or h-, Mics s- or 8-, Miss h- and 
-l-, Crr r (t- and x-), Cm r- (t-), Csel r-, 
Cser r-, CPmr t-. 

COPULATE, TO COUGH, TO COUNT, EYE, TO 
EAT ACORN SOUP, FRIGHTENED, HOUSE (3), 
TO KILL, TO LEAD, LUNGS (two instances), 
NOSE, TO PACK, RATTLESNAKE, ROCK, ROTTEN 
SALIVA, TO SEE, TO SIT (2), SKUNK, TO 
SMELL, SNAKE, SPIRIT, STAR (2), TO STINK, TO 
WEAVE, TO WHISTLE. 


PO 


*n: Mm n, Ww n, Wn -n-, Wp n, Yy n, 
Ych n, Mil n, Mip -n-, Mins -n- (-p-), Mics 
n, Miss -n- (-nn- or -py-), Crr n. 

ABOVE (1), ALLATIVE, APPROACH, ARROW, 
BASKET, YOUNGER BROTHER, TO COME, 
EARRING, EEL, EGG (1), ELDERBERRY, EX- 
CREMENT, EYEBROW, FOREHEAD, HEART (2), 
I, MEDICINE, MORROW (1), MOTHER, MOUSE, 
NEGATIVE, NOSE, NOW, OAK, RAFT, SIDE, THAT 
(2), THINK (2), THOU, THREE, TO TIE (2), TWO 
(1), URINE, WHO. 


*1: Mm 1 (-w), Mk 1, Mn 1 (-d- and -w), 
Ww 1 (I, -d- and -y), Wn1l, Wp] (-y-), Yy 1 
(-w or -y), Ych 1 (-n-), Mil 1 (-y-), Mip 1, 
Mins -1- (-yl-), Mies -l- (-yl-), Miss 1 (-wly- 
and -w or -y), Crr l-, -r- and -r (-y- or -w- 
and -y). 

ABOVE (2) (two instances), BLACK, TO 
BLOW, TO BOIL, OLDER BROTHER (1), BUCK- 
SKIN, BUTTERFLY, CHILD (2), CHIPMUNK, 
CLOVER, COALS, COTTONTAIL (2), COYOTE (1), 
CRAWL, DEAF, DOVE (two instances), EAGLE 
ELBOW, FEATHER (2), FISH, FooT (1), 
GOPHER, GOOSE (two instances), HAIR (2), 
HIDE (1), HIDE (2), HILL (1), HILL (2), HOLE 
(1), HORN, HOT, HOUSE (2), TO LEAD, LEG, 
LIGHTNING, LIVER, LONG AGO, MOUSE, NECK, 
NO, OAK, TO OPEN PODS, OTHER, PAINTED, 
REDBUD (two instances), TO RUN, TO SEINE, 
TO SING, SMOKE, STAR (1) (two instances), 
THERE, TO TIE (1), TONGUE, TROUT, TUBE 
(two instances), VAGINA, VALLEYWARDS, 
WHITE, WOMAN (2), YELLOWHAMMER. 


*r:; Mm -d-, Mk -d-, Ww -r- and -r (-l-), 
Wp -r-, Yy -t- and -] (-t-), Ych -t- (-é-), Mil 
-ll-, Mip -tt-, Miss -ll-, Crr -r, Cm -r-. 

DIRT, FULL, BODY LOUSE, MEAT, SUGAR, 
TIED UP. 


*t: Mm é (s), Mk é (s), Mn s, Ww ec, 
Wn ¢é-, Wp c- (t-), Yy ¢, Ych ¢, Mil ¢ 
(s-), Mip é, Miss é, Crr t*- and -é-. 

APRON, BLACKBIRD, BLUE, BUCKEYE, TO 
BURN (1), TO CHEW, TO CHOKE, DICE, DoG (1), 
FoG (1), HEART (1), HIDE (1), INDIAN (2), TO 
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KISS, KNIFE, MEAT, TO OPEN PODS, SIDE, TO 
SPLIT, SQUIRREL, URINE. 


*j: Mm j, Mk }-, Mn j-, Ww y; Wn y> 
Wp y, Yy y, Ych y, Mil j, Mip j, Mics j, 
Miss j (-!-). 

BLUEJAY, CHIEF (1), DERIVATIVE SUFFIX, 
Dog (2), TO FLY, FORMERLY (1), TO GO, HOUSE 
(2), INDIAN (1), OLD, OLD TIME, REST, 
SHAMAN, TO SPEAK. 


*k: Mm k, Mk k-, Mn k-, Ww k, Wp c-, 
-k- and -k (k*-), Yy k (g-), Yeh k (g- and 
-k-), Mil k, Mip k (h-), Mins k, Mics k, 
Miss k (é- and -?), Crr k (s-, -x- and -s), 
Cm k- (s). 

ALLATIVE, BASKET, BLACK, BLACKBIRD, 
CHIEF (2), COCOON RATTLE, COTTONTAIL (2), 
crow (two instances), DOWN (2), DRY, EAR, 
EEL, EGG (2), END, FISH (2), FooT (1), FROG, 
GUN, HEART (1), HOLE (2), I, INDIAN (2), 
LITTLE, LION, LIVER, LONG AGO, HEAD LOUSE 
(1), OLD, ONE, OWL (1), PEEK, SEMEN, SMOKE, 
TO SMOKE, SQUIRREL, TO STAY, THIRST, 
TOOTH, WART, WATER (two _ instances), 
WHISTLE, WOMAN (2). 


*x: Mm ¢-, -k- and -k, Ww x- and -c- 
(K- and -k-), Wp ¢- or k®-, -x- and -k, Yy x, 
Ych x (-x¥), Mil -kk- and -k, Mip -kk-. 

CLOVER, CRANE, CRY, DRY, FEATHER (2), 
TO HAIL, MEAT, PITCH, POND, SKUNK. 


*q: Mm k, Ww q, Wp k, Yy x-, -g- and 
-k (-k- or -K-), Ych x-, -g- and -k (-k-), Mil k, 
Mip j-, -k-, and -k, Mics -k-, Miss t-, -k- and 
-p (-p), Crr k (&-, x- and -s), CPmr k (é). 

ANKLE, ARROW, BUTTERFLY, CONJUNCTION, 
TO COUGH, CREEK, DIRT, ELBOW, FINGER, TO 
GO, GOOSE, HILL (1), HOLE (1), HOUSE (1), 
KNEE, NOSE, MOUTH (2), SNAKE, STAR (2), 
TOUGH, WOOD. 


*?: Mm ?, Mk ?, Mn ?, Ww ?, Wp ?, Yy ? 
(h-), Ych ?, Mil ?, Mip ?, Mins ?- and -h-, 
Mics ?- (h-), Miss ?- (h-), Crr ?. 

CHILD (2), COYOTE (1), DEAF, DRINK (1), 
EEL, FORMERLY (2), HAIR (1), OLD LADY, TO 
CARRY A PACK, TO ROAST. 
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*h: Mm h (? andk-), Mk h, Mn h, Ww h 
(I-, y-, or ?-), Wn h, Yy h (?), Ychh, Yyah, 
Mil h (?), Mip h, Mics h, Miss h. 

BUZZARD, EGG (1), TO FLY, FORMERLY (1), 
INTERROGATIVE, MORROW (2), NEAR, OLD 
TIME, STILL, THINK (1), YES. 


3. The items in the lexicon are written 
phonemically wherever possible. Certain 
symbols are thus not obvious as to phonetic 
content. The most important of these are: 
vocalic /y/ which, in the Maidun and Mi- 
wokan languages, represents a high central 
vowel and /c/ which always stands for [t8] 
except in Mil where it is [ts]. The various 
accent marks indicate conditions of stress, 
not pitch, in all the languages. The lexicon 
follows: 

ABOVE (1). Mm ?epin, Mk hfpin, Mn 
hipin; Ww pan-; Yy tipin, Ych sipin; Cscr 
rini. 

ABOVE (2). Ww ?ole'l; Mil li-le, Miss liile?. 

AGENTIVE SUFFIX. Mm -toto each other; 
Ww -tort. 

ALLATIVE. Mm -nak; Mil nakah to reach, 
end. 

ANKLE. Mm -suki; Ww hagqam. 

AnT. Mm pyé¢y; Mil puttiukon. 

APPROACH. Ww hina éo arrive; Mil ?inaj. 

APRON. Wp coli; Yy éonis. 

ARM. Mm jim; Ww dede. 

ARROW. Mm nék; Ww dogos, no-t, Wp 
noko. 

BACK. Mm kiw; Ww yay, Wp kowa; Miss 
ke-wy?. (Note also: Yu Kdolki, Hu k6:lki>, 
Wa kulli?.) 

BASKET. Ww keni; Mil Kéni. 

BEAR. Mn ka‘pa; Ww ¢i'l bear meat; 
Mil kile. (Note also: Wa cicca.) 

BELLY. Mm pit excrement; Ww pot guts, 
Wp pot guts; Yy bidik excrement; form re- 
constructed by Callaghan for Mil and Mip 
*pitkul; Crr fpitin. ({ indicates reconstitu- 
tion by Broadbent.) 

BLACK. Mm kuli dark, Mn kyly; Ww 
culu'li; Mil kA4wul, Mip kuli?lu?, Mins 
kawyyly?, Mics kawyyly? night, Miss 
kawlyto?. (Note also: Psw kili, Pe kli.) 
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BLACKBIRD. Mm ¢akét; Yy ¢ak, Ych 
éaxlal; Mil éakdat. 

BLOOD. Mm sedé, Mk séde:, Mn sedéj; 
Ww te-di red. 

BLOW, TO. Wn p*u‘la; Ych p*o'so?; Mil 
pdssol lungs, Mip pohkal, Miss pohkal. 

BLUE. Mm siw black; Ww éilo-w-, Wp 
tiloke black; Yy ¢iyugay green, Ych 
&i?iwkay green; Mil siwii- green, Mip 
éiwlity ? green, Miss iwiwwi? yellow. 

BLUEJAY. Mm kaéjhisky, Mk k4-skas; Ww 
éayik, Wp ¢ayet; Yy taytay, Ych éay- 
éay; Mil éajiik, sajiic, Mip sdjsi?, Miss 
tajiééu?. 

BOIL, TO. Mn pél to bubble; Ww p*ot(uma); 
Ych p*utmot*; Mil pédsol. 

BONE. Ww saq blood; Yy ¢iy; Mil 
kiccaw blood, Mip kitéaw blood, Miss 
kyééyé; Crr féaé. 

Boy. Mm py; Ych poé-; Mil ptitu, Mip 
ponée?. 

BRAIN. Ww wu'; Mil wiina. 

BREAST. Mm min; Ww ?imit, Wp ?emet; 
Yy minéix milk, Ych minié, Yya ménié; 
Mil mtu, Mip miusu; Crr fmus. (ef. 
MILK.) 

BRIDGE. Mm jak; Ww kawi, Wp éorce; 
Yy éela‘lun. 

BROTHER, OLDER (1). Mm béKy father 
(this form is not cognate with any of the 
other Maidun words for father); Ww tabe., 
Wph la:be-, Wpr la:ben, la‘be(cu) (cu = 
my); Yy nibeé (where ni- almost. certainly 
represents a frozen possessor in the first 
person). 

BROTHER, OLDER (2). Mil ?atéa, Mip 
Patdéci; Crr ttaka, Ttaks. 

BROTHER, YOUNGER. Mm ?tisu_ older 
brother; Ww tes in-law; Yy ne?es, ne?say, 
ne?gay (in this case, the ne-, like the ni- in 
OLDER BROTHER (1), may be taken as an old 
first person possessive pronominal prefix); 
Crr ttawsis. 

BUCKEYE. Mm ¢4 tree, Mk, ca: tree, Mn 
éa: tree; Ww cati digger pine; Cr éaé, Cm 
éatia. 

BUCKSKIN. Mm wold; Ww qule elkhide, 
Wph kKolay; Yy wa‘yu? (cf. n1pe (2).) 
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BURN, TO (1). Mm é6; Mil ctiup. 

BURN, TO (2). Mm ty; Yy tulu. 

BURY, TO. Mm tém; Ww ¢um-. 

BUTTERFLY. Mk baéybalaki; Ww saysay- 
boloq; Mil woldolok. 

BUZZARD. Mm ?tis, Mk hy-s; Ww hus, 
Wp hu’s; Ych hos; Mil htius, Miss hu-tawe?. 


CALL, TO. Mm jawi call by name; Ww 
qo(‘)l mouth, language; Mil jajju to ask for. 

cEDAR. Mm man; Ww morri tamarack; 
Miss mo‘nok. 

CHICKEN HAWK. Ych 8i?wa?; Callaghan’s 
reconstructed Mil and Mip *s¥jju. 

CHIEF (1). Mm jopéni head man, Mk 
jepéni; Mil hdéjpu, Mics hayapo, Miss 
haja‘pu?. (Note also P hijja.) 

CHIEF (2). Mn hitik; Wp sektu; Mip 
éeka. 

CHILD (1). Mm té (also, tép daughter bone 
in handgame); Yy witeb. 

CHILD (2). Ww ila‘, Wp ela-y; Mins 
?ehe'ly?, Miss ?eselly ?. 

cHIN. Mm éawaé, Mk éa:wa: tooth; Ww 
éow jaws; Yy ?awas, Yya awasi (possible 
metathesis in the Y forms); Mil héwwe, 
Mip hewwé?, Miss ?awa'ly: to chew; Crr 
+?4wis. (Note also Shasta é4wa:k.) 

cHIpMUNK. Mm wisla, Mk wisla lizard; Yy 
pislo? mouse; Miss pisu?. 

CHOKE, TO. Mm bitis; Ww pic-. 

cLouD. Mm j4; Ww qarh, Wp kir; Yy 
Kiley. 

CLOVER. Ww xolom wild sunflower, Wp 
sal; Xy xolom. 

coALs. Wp wale; Yy sa‘luw. 

COPULATE. Mm hy¢y; Ww sire; Yy titi; 
Cm rutus. 

COCOON RATTLE. Mm sokét; Wph sikokay, 
Wpr sokot; Miss hokohha?. 

COME, TO. Mm jé; Ww hina ?éo arrive, Wn 
hena:; Mil ?déoni (ef. To APPROACH), Miss 
?ynny’. 

CONJUNCTION. Mm -kan and; Ww qa or. 

COTTONTAIL (1). Mm teldél; Ych t*ew; 
Miss ti-we?. 

COTTONTAIL (2). Mm wékkes (possibly 
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from ‘*wélkes); Wp welek; Crr tweren, 
tweyrin. 

couGH, TO. Mm -Kko; Ww qub-. 

count, To. Mm hém-; Ww iam-, Wn 
Xa‘m-; Mip léllam. 

COYOTE (1). Mm ?olél, Mn ole; Mil ?éle, 
Mip ?olétti?, Miss ?aheli?, Mics ?aserli; 
Crr téres bear. 

COYOTE (2). Mk héno; Ww sedet, Wp 
sedew. 

coYoTe (3). Wt éarawa, Wp hayu dog; 
Yy kayiw, Ych kayu?; Mil héju, Miss haju? 
dog. (Note also Wa hayu dog and P haiyu 
dog.) 

CRADLE. Mm tyty; Mil tainuk. 

CRANE. Mm waksi; Wp wa'k; Yy wa-xat; 
Mil w&ak. 

CRAWL, TO. Mm l¥k; Mil lataj. 

CREEK. Ww waqat; Ych wagay, wagat; 
Mil wiwwe, Mics wak4l, Miss wakalmyto?; 
CPmr *wak/¢i/os. 

crow. Mm kékka; Wp ka‘k, Ych gagnay, 
Crr {kAkaru. 

cry, TO. Mm wik; Ww waca:; Yy wa-xal, 
Ych waxlit*. 

cut, To. Mm -kys, -kut; Ww xic-; Yy 
Kiti. 


DANCE, TO. Mm wetém; Yy ha‘tam. 

pay. Ww hima: morrow; Mil hii, Mip 
sémmi yesterday, Miss hi?e-maj. (cf. MoRROW, 
with forms from the same word family) 

DEAF. Mm 61; Miss ?o'li?me? deaf 
person. 

DEMONSTRATIVE. Mm hedé near, hada far, 
Mn hodo far; Ww ?ew this, Wp ew this; Yy 
ke: this, here, Ych he, hew, gew, Yw xe’; Crr 
T?ewey. 

DERIVATIONAL SUFFIX (verbs from nouns). 
Mm -j; Ww -ya. 

DICE. Mm catatta to ratile; Miss catatta. 

pig, to (1). Mm ba; Ww (ha)pa; Ych 
wa’ ye?. 

DIG, TO (2). Mm syk; Miss sype’. 

DIMINUTIVE SUFFIX. Mm -be; Ww -po. 

pirT. Mm Kédo country, time, Mn kodo; 
Ww dir, Wpk ker, Wpr kir; Yy xotoy, Ych 
xucoy; Mip jéttok, Miss tolle?; Crr téire. 
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poc. Mm sy, Mk sy:, Mn suku; Ww 
sukuh, Wp cucu, Wn sukut; Ych ée-xa, Yw 
ée-sas; Mip étuéu?, Mics ¢uki?, Miss 
cuku?. (Note also Wa éu‘éu?, Yana siisu, 
Chimariko si¢e and resemblant forms in 
other neighboring languages. Also, Spanish 
chucho, and Russian suka bitch.) 

Dove. PM *pil; Wp polok; Yy ?uplalli, 
Ych ?uplalli; Mil pillu, Mip hulilli?, Miss 
Yulu'wi?; Crr fxdnusim, Cm xunnun, Cscl 
lilu. 

Down. Mm kandj, -kinu; Ww ken-, Wp 
cen-. 

DRINK (1). Yy ?ugun, Ych ?ugno?; Mil 
?tssu, Mip tissu, Miss ?uhu:; Crr tuk. 

DRINK (2) Mm mo.‘, mém water, Mk mé, 
also mém water; Ww mem water, Wn mem 
water, Wp me‘m water, Wpr me-mol. 

pry. Mm -k4l; PW *k*on-. (Note also Yu 
kon.) 

puck. Mm wat-, Mk ha:tma; Wph k*ay; 
Yy hayna; Mil wdtmaj, Mics hat, Miss 
wallaj. 

DWELL, TO. Mm bis; Ww bé ~ -be locative 
auxiliary, bo's residence. 


EAGLE. Wp su'l; Yy ¢oxif, Ych wiwésul; 
Crr {si?irx. 

EAR. Yy tuk, Ych tuk; Mil *4lok, Mip 
solé6oto? (perhaps with metathesis), Mins 
tookosu?, Mics tookosu?, Miss tolkoh; Crr 
ttuxs, Cm tuksus. 

EARRING. Mm boné ear; Wp bono. 

EAT. PM *pé; PW *ba-. (Note also Wa 
pa?, and Yana bé?na- eat mush with hands.) 

EAT ACORN MUSH. Mm hiip; Ww hip. 

EEL. Wp ?openek; Mil ?uptinnik. 

EGG (1). Wwiu'; Yy hon, Ych hon; Miss 
hoppu?. (Note also Yu hg and Hu ké.) 

EGG (2). Mm pdékp4ék, Mk pakpak; Wp 
p*akp*ak; Mil p*4kp*ak. 

ELBOW. Mm sdk wrist, ankle; Ww 
haga(m), Wp éokel, takel; Yy zigiw; Mil 
siplik; Crr tkilus (metathesis?). 

ELDERBERRY. Mil kiten; Crrt in(in)an 
elder tree. 

ELK. Wp sawa‘to; Yy sohgoy; Mip 
héalu. 
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END. Mm kfn; Ww keru- to finish, ?akal 
used up; Mil kétut. 

EXCREMENT. Ww ¢ina, Wp tena; Mil 
kiinuh defecate, Mip k¥na. 

ExHORT. Mm betéj declaim; Ww bic-. 

EXHORTATIVE. Mm -pe?e; Ww -bo-. 

EYE. PM *hi-n; Ww luy egg, Wn tuy eye, 
tut egg, Wp sin forehead; Mil stit, Misac 
sette (but Beeler is uncertain about the 
reading of the vowels in this form), Mins 
sunty?, Mics sytty?, Miss hynty?; Crr xin. 
(Note also Yu hint forehead. The forms in 
this set are part of a word family which 
includes EYEBROW and FOREHEAD given be- 
low.) 

EYEBROW. Mm hiniskylyly; Wp sinéeki; 
Yy timit; Mip semptikkaj; Crr fsyimpur. 


FACE. Mm mussti; Mins maskagy?, Mics 
ma‘kasy?, Miss mattalki?. 

FALL, TO. Mm -daw; Ww dil-, also tal. 

FAT. Mm hyt; Ww hu-(m), Wp hu:(m); 
Yy hixna? a fat one; Mil sétta; Cm saure. 
(Note also Wa himmié.) 

FATHER. Mm tatta, Mn té; Ww -ta‘n-. 

FEATHER (1) Mm butt hair, fuzz, Mk 
pot; Wp pote; Mil ptitte, Miss posa?. 

FEATHER (2). Ww Kala(q); Yy xa:pal, 
Ych x4-pal wings; Mil séle, Mip dale?, Miss 
hala?. (Note also Yu k*6p", Hu kehs and Wa 
k*apte?.) 

FINGER. Mm ¢ipby digit; Ww kaha-, Wp 
éopom; Yyxappal, Ychx4-paf; Mil kipum. 

FINGERNAIL. Mil tfi, Mics tissy hand, 
Miss tissy ? hand; Crr ftus. 

FIRE. Mm sa, Mk sé; Ww sas luminary, 
Wp san sun; Yy sa‘pa to burn; Crr fsoto 
(These items are probably in the same word 
family with the forms under LUMINARY 
below.) 

FisH (1). Mm lumit to fish; Wpr lobe 
fishnet; Yy lopit, Ych lopis; Miss lapi‘saj. 

FISH (2). Mil kéac; Crr fkinis/r. 

FIVE. Mm mawyky, literally one hand. In 
Mip, Mics and Miss the word for five con- 
tains the element ma- even though there is no 
cognate word for hand in these languages. 
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FLOAT, TO. Mm py.: ~ pi ~ pé to swim; 
Ww p'o(se'la), Wp p*ow(t*o); Yy ?erpi. 

FLY. Wp homortay; Yy mohay; Crr 
fmumure. 

FLY, TO. Mm k4j; Yy hoyon, Yya hayin; 
Miss hulerty:. 

FoG (1). Mil mic-; Crr ¢mdéar. 

Foe (2). Mm tiw; Wn tumi:. 

FooD. Mm bat acorn meal; Ww bat; Mil 
wassa coarse acorn flour. (cf. TO EAT.) 

Foot (1). Wn kole; Yy Kalassa? leg; Mil 
kélo, Mip kolé? toe, Miss kyla-y? to dance; 
Crr tk6ro. 

Foot (2). Mm paj; Yeh p4w? leg. (Note 
also Yu mipén, Hu mipén, Wa pe.) 

FOREHEAD. Mm syndakaé, Mk s¥-ndaka, 
Mn syn; Wp sin; Yy Zunu face toward. 

FORMERLY (1). Mm hdéjja; Ww ho-n, Wpr 
hoya; Mics hoyée-, Miss hoje‘non. 

FORMERLY (2). Mm -?us-; Ww ?us-. 

Fox. Mm haw, Mk ha-w; Ww haw, Wp 
haw; Yy *awea?, Ych ?awux. 

FRIGHTENED. Mm -hép; Ww kilep; Yy 
te...; Mil sélpi, Mip sell4j afraid, Miss hele. 

FROG. Wp wata’k; Mil wat/téak/t sounds 
of a frog. (Note also P wata?, wataq.) 

FRosT. Mm ?ityk cold; Wp to:k(oma); Yy 
topol, Ych so-pof, Mli tipmoti, Miss hityp; 
Crr tterx. 

FULL. Ww par-, Wph paro’; Mil palla. 


GALL. Ww silih; Mip siwwen. 

Go, TO. Mm -koj, Mk -koj; Ww gaya’, Wp 
kayi:; Yy xulu; Mil hokii. 

coop. Ww cal-; Ych gay ?is; Miss cyty? 

GoPHER. Mm hild ground squirrel, Mk 
hi-lo ground squirrel; Ww yila(}). 

Goose. Mm l¥lyk, Mk lylyk, Mn la:lak; 
Ww la-q; Ych la?la?; Mip lakdalu?, Miss 
laplap; Crr flalk, fldlak. (Note also Wa 
luk, Yana lalaki, Chimariko lalo, Shasta 
karar&x, P lala and lal.) 

GRANDCHILD. Mm s&k; Mil cdcco. 

GRANDFATHER. Mm ?épa, Mk p4; Ww 
hapa father; Yya bap, Mil papa, Mip 
p&:pa? Miss pa:pa?; Crr tpap. 

GRANDMOTHER. Yy kami¢; Mil hdma 
Miss ?ama; Crr mén. 
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Grass. Mm pé; Mil pita. 

GRASSHOPPER. Mm tyl; Wp taram, tarap; 
Yy ta:nawut, Ych éa-huwus. 

GREEN. Mm tit, Mk e'titit; Mip éyti?ti?, 
Miss cititti?. 

gun. Ww kulu'l; Mil kdéono. (cf. English 
gun.) 


HAIL. Mm éyl¥; Ww kil, Wp éel; Yy 
xo'wit, Ych xo-wis; Mil ¢iwsi, Mip sawiino?, 
Miss sa‘wina?. 

HAIR (1). PM *?oné; Wp ?ana; Yy 
?otow, Ych ?Gé¢aw; Mics hdnna-, Miss 
hanna?; Crr f?ut, f?uri. 

HAIR (2). Ww tomoy, Wn tomor; Mip 
tolé6?, Miss tolkoh ear; Cscl tima, Csj timax. 
(Note also Yu and Hu tél, Wa tél.) 

HAND (1). Mm é¢y- or so-; Ww se(m), Wp 
se(m); Mil ?ukku, Mics tissy?, Miss tissy ?; 
Cr is, Cs issu. 

HAND (2). PM *ma-; PW *ma foot. 

HEART (1). Wn ¢idik; Mil ¢iddidik. (Prob- 
able diffusion.) 

HEART (2). Mm hén; Ych honhon; Crr 
Thon lungs. 

HIDE (1). Mm -séla, Mk -sala; Ww 
ceday; Yy ¢uluy, Ych éo-nut; Mil siluk, 
Mip talka?; Crr tturum, j{éitul. (Note also 
Wa cilla.) 

HIDE (2). PM *wolé buckskin; Yy waryu? 
buckskin; Mil kuwéelu (cf. Spanish cuero 
leather.) 

HILL (1). Ww p*tiyug; Yy puka_l. 

HILL (2). Wn col-; Ych tuluf. 

HOLE (1). Mm ?éllolok smokehole; Ww 
holog, Wp holok; Mil talok®, Miss hollop 
cave, hollaw hole. 

HOLE (2). Mk tik, Mip turke?. 

HORN. Ww éayas, Wn kili (ad Shafer); Yy 
isi, ?isel, Ych xoyeS; Mil killi, Mip killi?, 
Miss killi?; Crr féi-rx. 

HoT. Mm pilis; Ww pila:, Wp pilas. 

HOUSE (1). Ww qewel, Wn kel, Wp kewel; 
Ych xo?. 

HOUSE (2). Mm ?0j; Mil wéeji. (If these 
forms should prove to be related to those in 
HOUSE (1), it will be possible to postulate 
something like PCP *kwe/oli.) 
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HOUSE (3). PM *h¥; Ww tut, Wp hut; Yy 
ti?; Miss ?u-éu?; Crr frukwa, frik, Cscl 
ruwam. (Note also Yu hé, Hu han.) 

HOWL. Mm wo?6; Miss wo?o'ku?. 

HUNT, TO. Mm hin; Ww kKodu-; Ych 
xoynin; Mil ?énah, Miss halki-. 


1. PM *nik; PW *ni, Wp cu my, Wsuisun 
*necu ovr; Y na? (all dialects); Mil kAnni, 
Mins kanni?, Mics ka‘n, Miss kanni?; Crr 
tka, Csf kana, Cs kana, Cscr kan, Csjb kan, 
Csel kan. 

IMPERATIVE. Mm -be-, -pi; Ww -be?. 

INDIAN (1). Mm méjdy, Mk majdy, Mn 
maéjdyk; Ww wi'-. Wp wi-; Yk maye, Yt 
mai; Mip miiw, Mins mi-wyk, Mics miwwy?, 
Miss miwwy?; CPmr *mukwe, Ccarquin 
muhue [muwe], Cs mue. 

INDIAN (2). Yy yokoé, Ych yik6é; Mil 
kéoca. 

IN-LAW, Mm pét; Ww pite. 

INSIDE. Mm ?in; Ww ?el-, also ol above 
(ef. Mm ?o- with the head); Mil lfile top, 
high, Mics liile top high, Miss li-le?. 

INTERROGATIVE-DEMONSTRATIVE. PM 
*he/o; PW *he/o; Yy ha’, Ych hi/a; Mi 
hintikasa how. 


KILL, To. Mm hé-(no); Ww oma; Yy 
to'ko. 

KIss, TO. Mm éopdt ~ éobdét; Ww-cup-. 

KNEE. Mm pokés; Ww p*uyeq. 

KNIFE, STONE. Mm ¢A4mmi; Ww éebe(t). 

KNowW, TO. Mm mak; Ych meé. 


LEAD BY HAND, TO. Mm hdéj; Ww se'li. 

LEAF (1). Mm boté; Mip pate?. 

LEAF (2). Mm saw foliage; Ww sala; Mi 
sdanim; Crr ?o°s. 

LEFT SIDE. Mm -duk-, Mn daku; Ww t*aw; 
Yy ta'ca?. 

LEG. Mm tél; Wn tole; Crr ftolz. 

LIGHTNING. Mm wipil (metathesis); Mip 
wiil?ep, Miss willopa?; Crr twéxop. 

Lion. Mm pektin; Ww patet; Mip pdawuk; 
Crr tpenek house cat. 

LITTLE. PM *kdt creature; Ww kute; Yy 
gudi?; Mil kGééi. (Note also Wa kutiya.) 
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T*vER. Mm kflla, Mk kill4; Ww kila, Wp 
cela; Ych ké:los; Mil killa, Mip kylla, Miss 
kylla; Crr fsire, Cs side. 

LOCATIVE SUFFIX. Mm -te; Ww -ti; Mil 
-to ~ -t, Mics -t. 

LONG AGO. Ww kele:-; Mil kelac-. 

LOOK, TO. Ww win-; Mil weléete. 

Lot or. Mm pi; Ww bo(y); Yy mani?. 

LOUSE, HEAD (1). Mil kéet, Miss ketty?; 
Crr tkax. 

LOUSE, HEAD (2). Mm di; Ww don(os); Yy 
ti?it. 

LOUSE, Bopy. Mm pedés, Mk péde's; Ww 
p*eres, Wp pteri:; Yy patat, Ych patis head 
louse; Crr fpor flea. 

LUMINARY. Ww sas, Wpr sas, Wph sa; 
Yy sasa? eye. 

LuNnGs. Mm huht; Ww toso, Wp k*ossul. 


MAKE, TO. Mm mé.:; Ww mala’. 

MAN. Mn -dy, Mk -dy, Mn -dyk; Ww 
-t6u'; Ype taat, Yt taati, Yk taati; Mico 
taiyic, Mip sA4wwe, Miss ta°ti? elder brother; 
CPmr *tca-re-s, Csj tare-s, Csjb tare-c. 
(Note also Yu ?atat.) 

MEAT. Mm sf(m); Ww ¢ir; Yy éixil; 
Mil sikki, Mip hukku?. 

MEDICINE. Mm ‘vené; Wph wene; Mil 
wéne®, Mip wéne? eye medicine, Mics 
wonda?, 

MILK. Mil mtu; Crr mus. (cf BREAST, also 
Chinook jargon miSmu8 (?) cow.) 

Moon. Ww éana(t); Mip komé?, Miss 
kome?; C korme, kolme (ad Shafer). 

mMoRROW (1). Mm bének, bandk light; 
Wp behna. 

MORROW (2). Ww hima’; Yy hiyam, Ych 
hi; Mil *4wweh morning, Miss hi?e'may. 

Mouse. Mil solékkon; Crr tédélon. 

MOTHER. Mm né; Ww ne-, Wp nak*u; Yy 
no?om; Crr ana. 

MouTH (1). Mm sim, Mk simmy nose, 
Mn sim; Yy sama?. (Note also Wa Sima 
nose.) 

MOUTH (2). Mk kémbo (from *Kénbo ?); 
Ww gol, Wn go'l, Wp ko'l; Crr fxai. 


NECK. Wn dol-; Mil dolé6omen. 

NEGATIVE. Mm -men-; Ww mina, Wn 
mena; Ych -men-. 

NEW. Mm béj; Ww po. 

no. Mm wijje; Ww ?elew; Mil hélla; 
Crr ta/e/okwi/e, tkiey, Cm ekwe, Cscl 
elekic. 

NosE. Mm hi(ky) literally smeller; Ww 
liniq snot, sono, Wpr linik, Wph tenek, Wn 
sono; Yy tinik, Ych sinik; Mil hik, Mip 
htiuk, Mins huk, Miss hukis he smells; Crr 
Tus, Cscl léni. 

now. Mil nih, nem this is; Crr fney, Cs 
néni, Cscr naha. 


oak. Ww penel black oak; Yy ?ipin acorn 
on ground, Ych bayin acorn; Mil penél- 
tron oak. 

oLtD. Mm kéj; Ww kKiye:, Wph éeya'k 
old man. 

oLtp LADY. Mk ?ésyw; Crr f?éwisom old 
man, t?a/ews- old. 

onE. PM *wykte’; Ww Kete-, Wp ?ete-; 
Yy yet, Ych yet; Mil kénne, Mip kendaty?, 
Mics kene?, Miss kenne?. 

OPEN Pops. Mm ¢isyl ~ kisyl; Ww ¢éew- 

oTHER. Mm ¢4j; PW *k*al. 

ow. (1). Mil tikkuli, Mip tukilli, Mins 
tikkuli; Crr ftikun. 

ow. (2). Mk h¥y-hym, Mn hymhymi; Ych 
hihhin4?; Mics stikkumi? (perhaps this 
belongs with the forms in owt (1)), Miss 
huhhumi?; Cs uumis, Cser umi8. 


PACK, To. PM *hé:; Ww Xo(m); Ys 
sonol. 

PACK, TO CARRY A. Wp ?aba;:; Yy ?a"pa. 

PAINTED. Mm bal; Ww mala: (cf. to 
make); Mil mdlak design. 

PALM. Mm tata; Ww daw. 

PEEK. Mm -k¥j; Ww kid-, Wp k*e-wi. 

PENIS. Mm_ kés; Wp yot; Yy totoy, 
Ych Sot. 

PITCH, RESIN. Mm éak4m; Ww ceki; Yy 
sa‘xal, Ych Sarxal. 

PLURAL PRONOUN SUFFIX. Mm -cy ~ -ce; 
Ww -te:(rum). 

POISON OAK. Mm pds; Ww potxom ~ 
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poxom, Wp pok*om. 

POND. Mm pakan; Ych paxis. 

PUBERTY RITES. Ww bala first menses; 
Mil bala menses; PC *patyan blood. 


RACCOON. Mm ?atdta; Mil tite. 

RAFT. Mm ny (ad Dixon); Mil niu. 

RAT. Mm éimby (with regressive assimi- 
lation?), Mk édmbi; Ww ¢éude-, Wp tubes. 

RATTLESNAKE. Mk sol4; Ww ia‘(q); Mil 
holéomaj. 

REDBUD. Mm l¥1; Ww luli flower, Wp lol. 

REDWOoOoD. Mm sumt spruce; Ww 
sumu(h); Crr fsumen. 

REST, TO. Mm tij sleep; Mil tuje, Mics 
tyyj, Miss ty’j. 

ROAST, TO. Mm ?itus; Mil ?itaj. 

rocK. Mm 6; Ww so(n); Yw yakaw; 
Mil hoku, Mip séwa, Mipleasanton saw4-, 
Misac sagu, Mics Sawa?, Miss hawa?; 
Crr tirek. 

ROPE. Mm kik; Ww éerk. 

RUN, TO. Mm welé; Ww witi'l, Wp witi'l; 
Miss hywa‘ty:. 


SaLIvA. Mm jakén; Ww tos; Mil hikkoj; 
Crr trus. 

SALT (1). Mm ba, Mk b4é; Ww bo-- deer 
lick. 

SALT (2). Ww wel; Yy kuyu?, Ych 
k*uyu?; Mil kéjjo salty, Mip k6j?ot salty, 
Miss kojjo?; CPmr *akwes, Crr faks, tawé 
salty. 

SEE, TO. PM *éehé; Yy sili; Mil tite, 
Mics Syjpe, Miss hyjpe’. 

SEEK, TO. Mn wél; Ww win see; Mic 
welgy. 

SEINE, TO. Mm ¢¥1; Ww suy. 

SEMEN. Ww kurr-; Ych kes. 

SHAMAN. PM *j6m, Ww yom-, Wp 
yomta; Mil jomta. This is almost certainly 
a diffused form; cf. Wa yémmto?; Pne 
yomta. 

SHARP. Mm t6k; Ww é¢ice’. 

SIDE. Mm ¢é4n; Ww éan. 

sinc. Mm s6él; Ww éa'w-; Mil kéja; Crr 
téunuy. 

sit (1). Mm by.:; Ww bu-. 
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sit (2). Mm ha.:; Ww -ta; Mil héwo; 
CPmr *takwar, Crr ftakarap. 

SKUNK. Mm waj*6; Ww xé:; Wp k*o:; 
Yy cox, Ych sox*; Crr xom wildcat. 

SLEEPY. Mil ?éckopati; Crr éten sleep. 

SMELL, TO (trans.). Mm hi; Ww sube, 
Wn su'ba. 

SMOKE. Wph lelak (metathesis?); Mil 
k4al; Cm kar, Crr fkar. 

SMOKE, TO. Mm sik; Mil simki; Crr 
fsikum. 

SNAKE. Mm hisky; Ww hiq worm; Miss 
ke‘hu? (metathesis?) worm. 

SPEAK. Mm wéje; Yy wiyi. 

SPINE. Ww sutu- tail, Wp soto; Yy kutus 
(metathesis?), Ych Sutox. 

spirit. Mm ?¥s dazed; Ww tes, Wp set 
(metathesis). 

spit, TO. Mm tip; Yy tuh; Mil tukih. 

SPLIT, TO. Mm -das; Ww tac-. 

SQUIRREL. Wp comok; Mil cimuk; Crr 
ttsumuk. 

STAR (1). Mm lyl¥; Ww luli flower. 

STAR (2). Ww luyu’q star, porcupine; Mip 
hollékay. 

stay, To. Ww suk stay, stand, remain; 
Mil siku®. 

sTicK (1). Mm dy thicket; Mil timaj, Mip 
timaj. 

stick (2). Mm ¢é4 stick, tree; Ww ¢éu's; 
Crr {tis. 

sTiLL. Ww hana; Mil h4ali. 

STINK, TO. Mm hissa; Ww lala; Yy tikit; 
Mil hiikuh. 

story. Mm betéj; Ww bol-. 

STREAM, DITCH. Mm séw river; Mip sa:?a. 

stump. Mm é6s¢um; Ww ?oltubas; Mip 
toppok. 

sucaR. Mm sud4k; Ww xurxur; Mil 
kéjkoj sweet. 

SWELL, TO. Mm pi; Ww p*ow-, Wp 
p*olti; Mil pé-. 


TESTICLES. Ww _ siwi, 
tsdékos. 

THAT (1). Mm my; Mil maa. 

THAT (2). Mm ?an{, ?uni this; Ww ?uni; 
Mil née this one; Crr fnu-, titi they. 


Wn sewit; Crr 
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THERE. Mm ¢4j other; Ww xavl other; 


Crr fxtya. 

THIGH. Mm mawa; Ww makas; Mil 
miuijja. 

THINK (1). Mm hi; Wn ha‘1-. 

THINK (2). Ww _ itipna:; Yy _ tipna 
shamanistic power; Mip tdénnim, Miss 
tyntynny . 


THIRST. Mm syk, Mk sik; Yy hasak. 

THIS. Ww pi; Crr fpina-. 

THOU. PM *min; PW *mi; Y ma? (all 
dialects); Mi mi? (all dialects); Crr fme, 
Cse men, Csjb men. 

THREE. Mm sépy; Ww panut (analogy 
with two?); Yy so-pin, Ych sopin; Crr 
tk4pes, Csc kapxan. 

THUNDER. Mm -tfmtym; Ww t®umu: 
(kus); Miss timmele'li?. 

TIED UP. Mm budi; Ww pili. 

TIE, TO (1). Mm dél; Ww doli, Wn dolla. 

TIE, TO. (2). Mm pyt ~ pyn to untie; 
Mil pitkati, Mics tépoon. 

Topacco. Mm pén; Mip p4&?ummé? to 
smoke tobacco, Miss pa*mu? tobacco smoke. 
(Note also NE Mono pahmuh.) 

TONGUE. Ww tahal, Wph tahal; Yy 
talxat; Yeu t®alxas. 

tootH. Mm ¢éik; Ww si‘, Wp si‘; Yy 
te-yiy; Mil kut, Mip kAat, Miss kytty?; 
Cm sit. 

toucH. Mm p&k sinew; Ww paq bone, 
paqa’ tough, Wp pak bone; Yy pikil sinew, 
Ych pikil sinew; Miss pasu'ka? sinew. 

two (1). PM *pén; Ww parle-, Wp 
pampa (by assimilation from *panpa ?), 
pan- twins; Yy bonoy, Ych ponoy. 

Two (2). Mil ?étta, Miss otisko?; Crr 
T?utis, Csj uci, Csjb utxi. 

TREE. Mil ?4lwa, Miss la‘ma?; Cm arwe. 
(ef. Spanish drbol, tree.) 

Trout. Ww silat; Yy dalim, Mil hiul. 

TUBE. Mm luli stem of plant, jdlulu 
flute, Mk lu'l leg; Ww ii'lus flute, Wp lolol 
flute; Mil luliumaj kingsnake, Miss lula? 
flute. 


URINE. Mm ¢é4; Ww é¢unus, ¢u'n, Wp 
tunu; Yy éuyo: urinate; Mil ?écoh urinate, 
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Mip ?6éa?, Mins ?otany?. (Note also 
Wa t*tipic.) 


vaGcina. Ww li:p, Wn pu'l (metathesis); 
Mil lippe mouth, Mip lypé? mouth. (cf. the 
meaning of Mm pysim éni clitoris, literally 
vagina tongue.) 

VALLEY. Mm kojé; Ww éaraw. 

VALLEYWARDS. Mm kojéna; Miss ?olo:win. 

vomiT, TO. Ww ?oq(ca), Wp ?ok(ti); 
Yy huxus, Ych hoxSan. 


wart. Ww ¢itik; Mil sitkil, Miss senne?. 

water. Ww kiki ice; Mil kiik, Mip kfik, 
Misac kiko, Mics kikky, Miss kikky?; C (all 
dialects) si. 

WEASEL. Wph t?asi‘; Mil cdti (meta- 
thesis?). 

WEAVE. Mm his; Ww i-. 

WHISTLE, TO. Mm hik; Ww (p*u)lu'ra; 
Mil hiiujak. 

wHITE. Mm ké snow, kéw gray, Mk 
?e-kokén, Mn kowi; Ww xa‘yi; Yv djolol, 
Yk tcoyoyi; Mics kelélli. (Note also Yu 
é4], Hu él, Wa kéy?il.) 

wHo. Mm homén; Mil m4nti; Crr taM? 
(sic). 

wince. Mm jé feather, wing; Ww qga(n), 
Wp ka(n). 

wire. Mm dé; Ww ditt. 

woop. Mk babak liveoak; Ww _ bagi 
thicket. 


YELLOWHAMMER. Ww ¢ilew, Wp ¢iyak; 
Yy tiwissa?; Mil ¢ijdak, Miss tiwwaj (meta- 
thesis?). 

yes. PM *hehé; Ww ho, Wp ?ow; Yy 
ho‘ho?, Ych hushu?, Ychaw ha-ha?, Ygash 
ho'hé:; Miss hy: ?y’. 

WOMAN (1). PM “*pé: daughter; Ww 
po'qta, Wp poketa; Mil pdocci. 

‘WOMAN (2). Mm kylé, Mk kyle, myhéle 
(dialect), Mn kyle; Yy mokiy, Ych mukela; 
Mil kille; Crra txwan. 


4.1. Twenty consonant phonemes are 
provisionally established for PCP. Over and 
above these there are a few lexical sets which 
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have consonants of infrequent and irregular 
occurrence in three articulatory areas: (1) 
those specific glottal correspondences con- 
taining alternations of /?/ with /h/: No, 
ROCK, DEMONSTRATIVE; (2) those specific 
dental or alveolar correspondences containing 
alternations of /n/ with various dental 
stops; MOUSE, BODY LOUSE, NEAR, RAT, FAT, 
END, CEDAR, MOUNTAIN, LION, EYE; (3) 
those alternations within the palato-velar 
area adumbrated by Dixon and Kroeber, and 
characterized by Shafer as ‘zipper’ corre- 
spondences. The majority of the irregular 
reflexes are of this type. Consonant 
symbolism—diminutive, augmentative or 
emphatic—is involved in these sets and, 
although such symbolism is well attested in 
some of the descriptive material, it has not 
yet been systematically analyzed. The vowel 
qualities in the immediate environments of 
these consonants probably account for some 
of the complexities. Since these two factors 
are not yet too well understood, it is neces- 
sary to postpone the identification of the 
three or four consonant phonemes which are 
undoubtedly present in the palato-velar 
area in PCP. 

No evidence for glottalized consonants 
in PCP has been found even though three of 
the five constituent families have such 
consonants in their modern forms. Miwok 
and Costanoan lack glottalization except 
for Lake Miwok, which has a glottalized 
stop series of somewhat rare and restricted 
occurrence. It appears that glottalization 
may have diffused into Penutian, pre- 
sumably from the north. 

The segment *kw is assumed to represent 
a consonant cluster derived from the juxta- 
position of a velar and a labial, and condi- 
tioned by the presence of a back rounded 
vowel or by loss of a vowel between /k/ and 
/w/. In all the modern languages consonant 
clusters occur only fortuitously and in di- 
morphemic combinations (the Rumsen 
dialect of Costanoan is an exception), and 
the syllable canon is CV(C). This was very 
likely the situation in PCP. 
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4.2. Four discernible vocalic situations 
are found in the material: (1) the vowel 
reflexes are identical; (2) there are front-back 
alternations, e.g., between /e/ and /o/, 
/i/ and /u/, and /i/, /y/ and /u/; (8) 
there is vowel harmony in disyllabic mor- 
phemes; (4) a syllable is lost. In either of the 
last two situations, the quality of the original 
vowel cannot be reconstructed at present, 
nor can the provenience of the numerous 
front-back alternations be ascertained. Both 
the Yokuts and the Wintun families demon- 
strate the presence of vowel ablaut and vowel 
harmony, while Maidun, on the other hand, 
is characterized by the frequent reduction 
of disyllabic forms to monosyllables. 


4.3. To Boas must go the credit for in- 
sisting that diffusion is widespread among 
American Indian languages. Diffused ele- 
ments and traits must be detected and 
separated before the details of genetic rela- 
tionship can be worked out. The areal spread 
of glottalization mentioned above and the 
possible borrowing of the high central vowel 
from Uto-Aztekan into the Penutian lan- 
guages of the Sierra are examples of 
phonemic features which may have spread 
into Penutian from genetically unrelated 
languages. We propose to exercise care, on 
the phonemic and lexical levels, in the 
segregation of such material. We have not 
reconstructed segments to represent these 
features. 

Within the Penutian stock there is also 
evidence for diffusion of // from Patwin 
into Lake Miwok. This is thought to be 
recent and presumably has no genetic im- 
plications. 

Examples of possible lexical diffusion in- 
cluded in the lexicon are: ALL, BACK, BEAR, 
CHIN, DOG, EAT, EGG (2), FAT, FEATHER (2) 
Foot (2), GUN, HAIR (2), I, INDIAN (2), 
LITTLE, MAN, MILK, MOUTH (1), SHAMAN, 
THOU, TOBACCO, URINE, and bird and animal 
names. In the case of the pronouns, forms 
similar to those in Penutian are spread 
widely throughout North America. Items 
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such as CHIN, EAT, FEATHER (2), Foor (2), 
HAIR (2), INDIAN, MAN, SHAMAN and URINE 
are strikingly similar to forms found in 
neighboring non-Penutian languages.'* Some 
of the words, e.g., EGG (2), are probably 
diffused within Penutian. 

It is impossible at this time to determine 
either the direction of the borrowing or the 
wider genetic affiliations of the languages 
participating in a set like, say, NosE. Shipley 
points out that Yukian and Penutian (es- 
pecially Yokuts) share as many resemblant 
forms as have been previously postulated 
for Yukian and Hokan. This is a typical 
context in which the question of diffusion 
versus common genesis is of crucial im- 
portance. The question of Yukian affiliations 
must be reopened with relation to the 
general problem of diffusion in Penutian. 


4.4. An initial comparison of all five 
Penutian families is useful in order that the 
problem of subgrouping may be assayed. 
As Greenberg points out, reconstructions 
are facilitated on intermediate levels of 
relationship with one eye backward to the 
proto-language and one eye forward to the 
present.!4 Such general preliminary examina- 
tion is not primarily designed to provide 
morphemic reconstructions but to indicate 
the smaller areas where detailed analysis 
would be most fruitful. Further research 
will proceed to extensive reconstruction of 
single families and binary comparisons of 
the families so constructed. 

Some methodological problems must be 
mentioned : 

Metathesis appears likely as a historical 
process in such sets aS ELBOW, LIGHTNING 
OLD LADY, SMOKE, SNAKE, SPIRIT, TONGUE, 
VAGINA, WEASEL AND YELLOWHAMMER. We 
also have evidence of metathesis on the 
synchronic level. In Maidu, for example, 


13 William Shipley, Some Yukian-Penutian 
Lexical Resemblances, IJAL 23.269-274 (1957). 

14 Joseph H. Greenberg, Essays in Linguistics 
(University of Chicago Press 1957), page 50. 


the forms /bi¢i/ and /¢ibi/ are both at- 
tested for fingernail. The role of metathesis 
has been noted elsewhere by American 
comparativists. 

In a number of instances several semanti- 
cally related glosses have interwoven his- 
torical developments: BLACK and BLUE; 
CRANE and cRY; EGG (2) and EYE; INTER- 
ROGATIVE and DEMONSTRATIVE; NOSE, SNOT 
and TO SMELL; LUMINARY, EYE and FORE- 
HEAD; CHIN and TOOTH; etc. 

Numerals and kinship terms are examples 
of serial or system elements upon which 
analogy may operate. The Wintu words for 
two and three are a case in point as are the 
various kinship systems in the several 
families (not systematically quoted in the 
present paper). These latter must be com- 
pared as groups, inter alia, with a good deal 
of shifting of glosses wherever the segmental 
reflexes seem to be sound. 

There is much evidence to suggest that 
PCP, like most of the modern Penutian 
languages, had a disyllabic canon. The 
predominance of monosyllables in the 
reconstructions which are suggested below 
demonstrates clearly their provisional 
nature :16 

ABOVE (1) *Aip"in, AGENTIVE *tot, ALLA- 
TIVE *-nak, APPROACH *h/?ina, APRON 
*éol/ni, BASKET *keni, BELLY *pi/ut, BLACK 
*kulu, BLACKBIRD *éakat, BLUE *tilokwe, 
BRAIN *wa..., BREAST *mVn, OLDER BROTHER 
(1) *be..., BUCKEYE *éat, BURN (2) *tu, 
BUTTERFLY *bolog, BUZZARD *hus, CHILD 
(1) *tep, cHOKE *pié, cLOvER *xolom, 
COCOON RATTLE *soko..., CONJUNCTION *qa, 
COTTONTAIL (2) *wele, couGH *qo/u, COYOTE 
(1) *?ole, counT *Aa/em, CRADLE “*tu..., 
CRANE *wax, CREEK *waqo..., cRow *kak, 
TO CRY *wax, DEAF *?ol, DERIVATIONAL 


165 Mary R. Haas, Natchez and the Muskogean 
Languages, Lg 32.61-72 (1956). N. b. wide, page 67. 

16 Several reconstructions have been set down 
on the basis of reflexes in only two or three of the 
languages. It is clear that such reconstructions 
are particularly untrustworthy. Some of them will 
undoubtedly be discarded in the future. 
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SUFFIX *-j, DIMINUTIVE SUFFIX “*pe/o, 
DOWN *ken, DRINK (2) me/om, DWELL *bV, 
EAT ACORN MUSH *Aup, EGG (2) *p*ak, 
FINGERNAIL *ti/us, FIRE *sa..., FLOAT *p"V, 
FoG (1) *mVé, Foe (2) *tu..., Foot *kole/o, 
FORMERLY (1) *hojen, FORMERLY (2) *?us, 
Fox ‘*h/?aw, FORNICATE *Ai/y/uCV, 
FRIGHTENED *...Aep, FULL *par, TO Go *qVj, 
GRASS *po/u..., GREEN *tit, HAND (2) *ma, 
HEART *hon, HILL *p*uq, HOLE (1) *holog, 
HOLE (2) *tuk, Hot *pila, HOUSE (1) *qewel 
HOUSE (3) *AuC, HOWL *wo?o, I *nikan 
(possibly two morphemes *ni ~ *ka), 
IMPERATIVE *be, INDIAN (1) *mVw, INDIAN 
(2) *koé, IN-LAW *pVt, INTERROGATIVE 
*hV, To KILL *Ke/o, TO KIss *to/up, KNEE 
*p'o/uq, TO LEAD BY THE HAND *Ke/oli, 
LEG *tol, LIGHTNING *wi/ule/op, LITTLE 
*kut, Liver *kVI1(1)V, Lone aco *kel... 
BODY LOUSE *p*e/orV, LUMINARY *sas, TO 
MAKE *ma..., MEDICINE *we/onV, MILK 
*mu, MORROW (1) *bena, MOTHER *ne/o, 
MOUSE *éolo... (cf. RAT), MOUTH (1) *sVm, 
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MouTH (2), *qVn/l, NEcK *dol, NEGATIVE 
*men, NOSE *AVnVq, Now *ne..., OLD *kej, 
owL (1) *tukun/l, To Pack *AV, PITCH 
*taxa, POND *paxV, RAFT *nu, REDBUD 
*jul, REDwoop *sumV, TO REST *tuj, TO 
ROAST *?itV, satT (1) *bV, sat (2) 
*kwe/oje/oC, SHAMAN *jom, SIDE *éan, 
TO sit (1) *bu, To sit (2) *Aakwa, TO SMELL 
*Ki/u, SMOKE *kal, TO SMOKE *suk, SNAKE 
*Kuq, SPEAK *wVjV, SPINE *suto, SPIRIT 
*AVs, TO spit *tuC, squirREL *éVmVk, 
sTAR (1) *luli, stay *suk, sTICK, woop 
*tVs, sti, *han/l, To STINK *Ai/u..., TO 
SWELL *p'o/u, TESTICLES *sé/okwV, THAT 
(1) *mV, THat (2) *nV, THIGH *mVkwa 
THIRST *sVk, THIS *pi, THOU *mVn, THREE 
*sVpVn, THUNDER *t*i/um, TO TIE (1) *dol, 
TOUGH *pVqV, Two (1) *pe/on, Two (2) 
?0/ut, TUBE *li/uli/u, URINE *éu..., VAGINA 
*li/up, vomit *h/?0q, WATER *kik, WEASEL 
*éa..., TO WEAVE *Ais, TO WHISTLE *AuC, 
TO WIPE *dV, woop *baq, YES *h/?e/o, 
WOMAN (1) *poC, woman (2) *kVle. 
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1. Genetic classification and comparison 
of American Indian languages has always 
presented the linguist with many serious 
problems. Comparison is difficult enough 
when the scholar has masses of texts in the 
extant languages and records of some of the 
extinct languages, as is the case for Indo- 
European and Semitic. When, however, he 
must rely on scanty and often poorly re- 
corded materials, his task is infinitely more 
complicated. Despite these and many other 
obstacles, both professional and amateur 
linguists have speculated about genetic re- 
lationships among American languages from 
the appearance of the first word lists and in 
some cases even earlier. As a result, many 
families and stocks have been posited with 
varying degrees of acceptance by authori- 
ties. California Penutian (Miwok, Costa- 
noan, Wintun, Maidu, and Yokuts) is an 
interesting case in point. This paper pre- 
sents a brief history of the events leading 
up to the establishment of this stock cover- 
ing a period of almost four centuries. 

2.1. Contact between the white man and 
the Coast Indians was first established by 
Spanish explorers from Mexico in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. The first 
printed reference to a Costanoan language 
is found in the accounts of Lapérouse’s 
voyage around the world. Lapérouse stop- 
ped at Monterey in the fall of 1786 and re- 
mained there several days. M. de Lamanon, 
his meteorologist, collected brief vocabularies 
of Costanoan and Esselen and made a few 
cursory notes on their grammar.’ Concern- 


1de Lapérouse, 1797, 2.289-292. See Bibliog- 
raphy (4) for complete reference. 


ing the linguistic situation, Lapérouse’s 
chronicler writes: “Je dirai, d’aprés les 
observations de M. de Lamanon, qu’il 
n’est peut-étre aucun pays ow les différens 
idiomes, soient aussi multipliés que dans 
la Californie septentrionale.”? No one, I be- 
lieve, could improve upon this synopsis of 
a situation which has puzzled linguists ever 
since. 

The first Costanoan grammar was Felipe 
Arroyo de la Cuesta’s grammar of Mutsun 
(San Juan Bautista Costanoan). Although 
he wrote it about 1815, it was not published 
until 1861-62, when it appeared in two 
parts, (1) a grammar, and (2) a phrase book 
of nearly 3,000 entries, edited by John G. 
Shea. In 1916 it was revised and reprinted 
by J. Alden Mason. Unfortunately Mason 
made changes in Arroyo’s transcriptions 
without specifying the original orthography.’ 

Horatio Hale obtained sketchy vocab- 
ularies of some of the California Indian lan- 
guages while serving as Ethnologist with 
the United States Exploring Expedition in 
1838-42. Hale published his vocabularies in 
1846. Two years later Albert S. Gallatin re- 
published the Hale material together with 
vocabularies from other parts of North 
America. Basing his judgment on lexical 
resemblances alone, Geilatin set up thirty- 
two linguistic families in North America 
north of Mexico, but many unclassified lan- 
guages were left over. Among the latter were 
La Soledad Costanoan and Ruslen (Monte- 
rey Costanoan). 

Gallatin’s work stimulated Robert Gordon 


2 Thid., 2.289. 

3 Arroyo also gathered brief vocabularies of 
five languages during a visit to San Francisco in 
1821, two of which (Juichun and Karkin) were 
Costanoan. This material has not yet been pub- 
lished and did not influence early attempts at 
classification. 
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Lathain to establish further relationships in 
1856.4 He used the name ‘“‘Costano” to des- 
ignate a group of languages, including Romo- 
nan, spoken around the Mission Dolores, 
and pointed out the similarity of this lan- 
guage to Ruslen and Soledad. However, he 
grouped Ruslen and Soledad with Esselen, 
San Antonio, and San Miguel, the last three 
of which are now classified as Hokan lan- 
guages.® 

In 1877 Albert S. Gatschet grouped the 
northern mission languages into a single 
family which he called Mutsun. He included 
San Juan Bautista, Mission of Carmelo, 
Santa Cruz, the Costano subfamily, and 
Soledad. Santa Clara does not seem to be 
represented.* Gatschet based this grouping 
on both lexical and phonological resem- 
blances and tentatively subjoined three 
Miwok languages to the family. When J. 
W. Powell published his master classifica- 
tion in 1891, he operated from lexical resem- 
blances alone. He accepted Gatschet’s Mut- 
sun (excluding the Miwok languages), but 
renamed it “Costanoan” from Latham’s 
Costano. 

2.2 Miwok words may have been first 
recorded during Sir Francis Drake’s famous 
voyage around the world. Drake anchored 
in a small bay, presumably Drake’s Bay, 
in June, 1597 and remained there more than 
a month. He encountered numerous Indians, 
and his chronicler took down a few of their 
words. Unfortunately, these are difficult to 
identify, but they may have been Coast 
Miwok.’ 


Latham had Hale’s vocabularies at his dis- 
posal as well as a short vocabulary of Romonan 
from Schoolcraft and a vocabulary of Soledad by 
Duflot de Mofras (1844). 

5 Johann Buschmann proposed kinship be- 
tween Monterey and Soledad Costanoan in 1859 
(p. 561). 

6 There may have been still other Costanoan 
languages spoken farther from the missions 
which died out without being recorded. 

7A summary of evidence concerning the dis- 
pute over where Drake landed is presented by 
Heizer (1952), who concludes that he landed at 
Drake’s Bay and spoke with Coast Miwok In- 
dians. 
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In 1821 Arroyo obtained short vocab- 
ularies of Huimen (Marin Miwok) and Sac- 
lan, but they were not published at that 
time. Saclan has recently been identified as 
a Miwok language by Beeler.’ Kostromi- 
tonow. an official from Fort Ross, published 
a vocabulary of Olamentke (Bodega Mi- 
wok) in 1839, and remarked that it differed 
considerably from languages to the north 
and east (Baer, 1839). Hale included two 
Miwok languages, San Rafael and Talatui, 
among his California vocabularies. Gallatin 
(1848) noted a family resemblance between 
San Rafael and some of the languages co- 
lected “by mr. Dana on the River Sacra- 
mento,” one of which was Talatui, a dialect 
of Plains Miwok.® A vocabulary of Central 
Sierra was taken by Adam Johnson from 
bands of Indians residing on the Tuolumne 
River, and it appeared in vol. IV of School- 
craft.!° 

In 1856 Latham united Talatui, Tuo- 
lumne, Olamentke, San Rafael, and a So- 
noma dialect of Coast Miwok into a single 
family which he called Moquelumne after 
the Mokelumne River, which drains part 
of the area in which Plains Miwok is spo- 
ken. He also tentatively included Santa 
Clara and Tulare Costanoan on the basis 
of paternosters recorded by Duflot de Mof- 
ras (1844)." 

Except for Latham’s provisional grouping 
it was not until 1877 that anyone, so far as 
I know, suggested kinship between the Mi- 
wok and Costanoan families. In that year 
Gatschet pointed out similarities between 
his Mutsun family and Marin, Bodega, and 
Plains Miwok. He concluded that relation- 
ship was possible but by no means certain. 
Powell, in his preliminary classification of 
1877, added Central and Southern Sierra 


® Beeler, 1955, p. 202. 

® Gallatin, 1848, p. 126. 

10 Schoolcraft, 1860, 4.408-412. 

11Gatschet mentioned a dictionary of the 
Sonoma dialect by Padre Quijas, who was in 
charge of the Sonoma Mission from 1835-1842, 
and Duflot de Mofras possessed a grammar of 
the Tulare language in manuscript form by R. P. 
Arroyo of Santa Inez Mission. 
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Miwok to Gatschet’s grouping. In 1891, 
however, he took a more conservative stand 
and placed the Miwok languages in a sepa- 
rate family which he called Moquelumnan, 
once again giving Latham priority and lin- 
guists a cumbersome name. 

Nevertheless, the Miwok-Costanoan prob- 
lem was not settled by Powell. Kroeber and 
Dixon undertook extensive research on the 
California languages around the turn of the 
century. Their attempt to classify these 
typologically appeared in 1903. Miwok 
and Costanoan were placed together along 
with Washo, Maidu, Shasta, Achomawi, 
Lutuami, Wintun, Yuki, Pomo, Esselen, 
Yokuts, and Shoshonean into a group charac- 
terized by ‘‘Absence of pronominal incorpo- 
ration, an undeveloped plural, syntactical 
cases, material cases, and distinct, simple, 
and soft phonetics.’? Kroeber and Dixon 
were not, however, implying that these fam- 
ilies of languages were genetically related. 
In fact, Kroeber concluded in 1910 that re- 
lationship between Miwok and Costanoan 
was far from certain. He also quoted Dixon’s 
statement that “the general status and ex- 
tent of borrowing between the unrelated 
families in California must be better under- 
stood before even a considerable body of 
similar words can be either accepted or re- 
jected as positive evidence of relationship.” 
This observation is as valid now as it was 
then. 

2.3. Wintun, Maidu, and Yokuts, the 
language families of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys, were discovered at a much 
later date than Miwok and Costanoan. An 
unpublished Southern Wintun vocabulary 
was collected by Arroyo in 1821. In 1846 
Hale gave a short vocabulary of a Wintun 
language spoken on the Sacramento River 
about 250 miles from its mouth, as well as 
word lists of three Maidu languages (Pu- 

12 Dixon and Kroeber, 1903, p. 18. Statements 
of this kind are included to show the basis for 
linguistic classifications of various periods. Re- 
cent field work shows that many of these state- 


ments must be modified. 
13 Kroeber, 1910, p. 261. 


juni, Sekumne, and Tsamak). A vocab- 
ulary of Copeh (Southern Wintun) appeared 
in vol. III of Schoolcraft (1853), followed by 
by a Mag Readings word list in vol. IV of 
the same series. Volume IV also contained 
vocabularies from King’s River and Merced 
River. Latham united Copeh and Mag Read- 
ings in 1856 with Hale’s Upper Sacramento 
into a family which he called Copeh, and he 
classed the three Maidu languages as Pu- 
juni.“ Although he pointed out the resem- 
blance between the Copeh and Pujuni words 
for water, he failed to unite the two families. 
He also grouped King’s River and Merced 
River under the name Mariposan. 

In 1860 a fairly long Yokuts vocabulary 
appeared in the California Farmer. This had 
been taken by Alexander S. Taylor from a 
group of Indians living near Dent’s Ferry in 
Calaveras County.!® Gatschet, in 1877, 
grouped this language with several others 
under the family heading Yocut.!* He also 
united several dialects, one of whose vocab- 
ularies he had previously published,” un- 
der the name Wintoon,! and separated the 
Meidoo family into two subfamilies, Mei- 
doo? and Neeshenam.?? Gatschet’s delin- 


14Latham, I am afraid, set the unfortunate 
precedent of naming a family of languages after 
one of its members. 

18 Jt is extremely difficult to decide which 
Yokuts language is represented here; the higher 
numerals seem totally different from those in any 
dialect of which we have later knowledge. 
Kroeber has remarked that there might once 
have been as many as forty distinct dialects 
(1907, p. 309). This could well be one of those 
that died out without being adequately recorded. 

16 “This tribe lives in the Kern and Tulare 
basins, and on the middle course of the San 
Joaquin River.” (Gatschet, 1877, p. 158.) 

17 Gatschet, 1876. 

8 “The timid, superstitious and grossly sen- 
sual race of the Wintoons is settled on both sides 
of upper Sacramento and upper Trinity rivers, 
and is found also on the lower course of 
Pit River.” (Gatschet, 1877, p. 160.) 

19 Here the name of a family is identical with 
that of a subfamily. 

20 “The Meidoo nation formerly extended from 
Sacramento river to the snow-line, and from 
Big Chico Creek to Bear river, the cognate Nee- 
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eation was accepted by Powell, both in his 
preliminary report of 1877 and in his final 
classification of 1891, except that Yokuts 
was called Mariposan, Maidu was labeled 
Pujunan, and Wintun was named Copehan, 
once more giving priority to Latham. 

3.1. The extensive work at the turn of the 
century resulted in publication of grammars 
for these and other Penutian languages,” 
the most important of which was Kroeber’s 
grammar of Yokuts, which appeared in 1907. 
Classification, up to this point, had been 
founded largely on lexical or vague gram- 
matical resemblances and phonological sim- 
ilarities among languages. In Kroeber’s 
work, however, we find the beginning of 
comparison, as the Indo-Europeanists use 
the term. Linguists from that time forth 
tended to examine their material for sound 
correspondences and put forth hypothetical 
reconstructions when possible. 

Such an examination led Kroeber and 
Dixon to propose three new stocks in 1913. 
One of these they called Penutian. The name 
was coined from the words pen (similar to 
two in Wintun, Maidu, and Yokuts) and 
uti (similar to two in Miwok and Costanoan) 
in order to avoid the confusion which had 
resulted from deriving family names from 
those of member languages, and also because 
they believed that ‘Penian” and “Utian” 
represented a genetic subdivision within the 
family. 

Kroeber and Dixon did not publish their 
full evidence until 1919, when they justi- 





shenams from Bear river to the Césumnes. .. . 
The Meidoos are a joyful, merry and dance-loving 
race. This language is largely made up of vocalic 
elements. .. .”” (Gatschet, 1877, p. 159.) 

21 Gatschet’s Sketch of Chumeto (Southern 
Sierra Miwok) had already appeared in 1883. 
Dixon’s Outlines of Wintun Grammer was pub- 
lished in 1909, followed by a Maidu sketch in 
1911. Articles in which Barrett and Kroeber 
established definite boundaries for the Miwok 
dialect areas were printed in 1908, and Kroeber 
published vocabularies and grammatical notes 
on Costanoan in 1910. 
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fied their proposals with sound correspond- 
ences as well as lexical and grammat- 
ical similarities. For Proto-Penutian they 
reconstructed three series of stops: voice- 
less, glottalized, and voiced; three fricatives: 
8, c, and x; m, n, l, r, and five vowels, but 
they made no effort to connect these re- 
constructed “sounds” with individual corre- 
spondences. They also discussed the basic 
Penutian stem pattern CVCV(C) and hinted 
at the possible grammatical structure of the 
proto-language. 

3.2. This classification hascaused and is still 
causing a controversy among scholars; not 
all of them considered it as certain as Dixon 
and Kroeber. Frachtenberg wrote that “‘... 
[their] presentation of Penutian and Hokan 
are exceedingly inadequate, both methodo- 
logically and in regards to subject matter. 
The conclusions arrived at by these two 
students are based upon such fragmentary 
material and presented so scantily that, 
while the Penutian and Hokan relationships 
may be probable, they are by no means a 
certainty... .”’” 

More recently Shafer has likewise been 
highly critical of Dixon and Kroeber.” 
He also doubts the validity of the Penian- 
Utian subdivision. Nevertheless, he ap- 
parently accepts California Penutian as a 
stock and seeks to salvage the valid com- 
parisons from Dixon and Kroeber’s work. 
On the basis of these, he establishes corre- 
spondences among the Penutian languages 
for the guttural series and reconstructs the 


22 Frachtenberg, 1918, p. 176. Oddly enough, 
Frachtenberg continued, in the very same article, 
“The absence of conclusive evidence concerning 
Penutian and Hokan is the more unfortunate, as 
there exist strong reasons to believe that the 
Takelman, Kusan, Siuslawan, Yakonan, Kalapu- 
yan, and (perhaps) Chinookan languages spoken 
in Oregon may be proven to be Penutian sister- 
tongues.” (Ibid., p. 177.) 

%3<« | they presented their evidence . . . and 
their comparisons indicating that they assumed 
the interchange of any stop, affricate, or sibilant, 
or of any liquid, nasal, dental, fricative or af- 
fricate, all in a very mixed up manner.”’ (Shafer, 
1947, p. 205). 
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Proto-Penutian guttural phonemes. In 1952 
he examines the list of suffixes in the Dixon- 
Kroeber article, retaining only those which 
are most likely to represent Proto-Penutian, 
and speculates at considerable length on the 
etymologies of certain numerals.” 

Such controversy points out the need for 
modern descriptive work in the individual 
Penutian languages. Two such descriptions 
have appeared to date: Stanley S. Newman’s 
Yokuts language of California (1944), and 
L. S. Freeland’s grammar of Sierra Miwok 
(1951). In both of these there is dialect 
comparison as well as_ straightforward 
description. In addition the Survey of 
California Indian Languages, Department 
of Linguistics, University of California, 
Berkeley, is presently sponsoring intensive 
field work on a number of Penutian lan- 
guages, viz. Maidu (William Shipley), 
Wintu (Harvey Pitkin), Lake and Plains 
Miwok (Catherine A. Callaghan), and 
Southern Sierra Miwok (Sylvia M. Broad- 
bent). The consensus of opinion among these 
four field workers is that California Penutian 
does indeed constitute a linguistic stock. 

4. The bibliography now follows. 

Arroyo de la Cuesta, Felipe. 1861 Gram- 
mar of the Mutsun language, Shea’s Library 
of American Linguistics, vol. 4 (New York); 
1862 A vocabulary or phrase book of the 
Mutsun language, Shea’s Library of Ameri- 
can Linguistics, vol. 8 (New York). 

Baer, K. E. v., and Gr. v. Helmersen. 
1839 Beitrige zur Kenntniss des Russischen 
Reiches und der angranzenden Liander 
Asiens 1.233-254 (St. Petersburg). 

Barrett, S. A. 1908 The geography and 
dialects of the Miwok Indians, UCPAAE 
6.333-368. 
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1. The recently issued description of 
Karok by William Bright (1957) con- 
stitutes the fullest published treatment in 
existence for any Hokan language. This 
paper is a report on the results of a com- 
parison of Bright’s materials with my own 
comparably full unpublished data on Washo 
in an attempt to determine the progress 
that could be made towards the establish- 
ment of a comparative grammar of Hokan 
by the utilization of two such copious 
and well analyzed sources.! No implication 
is of course intended that these two lan- 
guages might derive from a unitary source 
subsequent to the Hokan parent language 
itself—the choice of languages is determined 
merely by the available data. The present 
paper will have the additional effect of 
making available a portion of my Washo 
data—a portion which, although small, is 
guaranteed to be ancient in origin insofar 
as my comparisons are correct and which 


1 My field work on Washo has been supported 
by the Survey of California Indian Languages, 
Department of Linguistics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Grateful acknowledgment is 
due to Mary R. Haas for helpful suggestions in 
the preparation of this paper and for making 
available to me unpublished materials on certain 
Hokan languages, including the manuscript of 
Bright’s grammar before publication. William 
Bright has kindly commented on certain com- 
parisons and answered my questions concerning 
Karok. 


should therefore be of considerable as- 
sistance in the further unravelling of Hokan 
relationships. Because of. this, examples 
are given of Washo forms which include 
many of the compared morphemes. 

The paper includes, in addition to the list 
of Washo-Karok comparisons, information 
about the phonemes of the two languages 
and rules for the transition from the morpho- 
phonemic forms in which citations are given 
to the phonemic forms found in isolation. 
Comparisons to other languages are given 
where these have not previously been made 
or where better recordings are now avail- 
able, and for the purpose of showing greater 
probability of some Washo-Karok com- 
parisons. An index to published papers on 
comparative Hokan will assist in the evalu- 
ation of the extent to which I have relied 
upon or independently agreed with previous 
research, and may be of aid in further studies. 
An attempt is made at a system of grading 
the probability of sound correspondences, 
which may be of some general interest. 
Finally, a number of the correspondences 
found are discussed with respect to con- 
ditioning factors, synchronic distributional 
facts, and synchronic alternations. 

The results of this comparison would seem 
to bode well for future advances. Besides a 
number of new two-way comparisons, it 
has been possible to find several comparisons 
between words in at least three branches of 
the family, no two of which had previously 
been compared (e.g., COTTONWOOD, HERE 
AND THERE, IMPERSONAL POSSESSIVE, ROLL). 
Particularly striking is the high proportion 
of compared morphemes which are of basic 
importance in the morphology of the two 
languages. 

2. The phonemes of Washo, excluding 
junctures and intonation contours, are as 
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follows: consonants /ptk? bdgptks&h 
mnypMNNwlyWLYY/, vowels /iiu 
e o a/, length /:/, stress /’/ (weak stress 
unmarked). A case can be made for setting 
up the affricates /is, ds, ts/ as unitary 
phonemes. A Washo nuclear syllable con- 
sists of a consonant followed by a vowel, 
with one of the degrees of stress. Length 
may follow any vowel. Syllable finally, the 
following consonants may occur: /p t k ? 
s&§8hmnywl/y/. A few clusters of two 
consonants occur syllable initially or finally. 

The phonemes of Karok, other than 
junctural, emphatic, and pausal, are the 
following: consonantal /pték ?f@s8x 
hvrymn/, vocalic /ii' u ue oa a‘/, 
accentual /’ “*/ and no mark (G110). For 
the distribution of Karok phonemes, see 
G160 -198. 

3. Karok forms and Washo forms other 
than examples in the word list are cited 
in morphophonemically basic forms. 

A Washo morpheme-final voiced or 
glottalized stop is found on the phonemic 
level only when a vowel follows; elsewhere 
(ie., when syllable-final) it is replaced by 
the corresponding voiceless stop. This rule 
applies to the following items in the list: 
with -b, BLOW, CRY, HEAD, NAVEL, NOSE, 
STRAIGHT; with -d, ACROSS, OVER, THROUGH 
A TUBE, TONGUE; with -g, BACK, CLOSE, 
DIG, FINGER, HIT, HITHER, IN-LAW (child’s 
spouse’s parent), KILL, LOOK, Woop; with 
-k, pry. A citation with morpheme-final 
voiceless stop indicates that the form in 
question has not occurred before a vowel 
(BROTHER-IN-LAW, MAGPIE, DUCK). 

Washo stems ending in a cluster of two 
consonants, where the first consonant is 
not ?, show this cluster on the phonemic 
level only when followed by a vowel; else- 
where the vowel /i/ is found between the 
two consonants; see ARM, BACK, KILL, LICK, 
NIGHT, OVER, ROLL. 

Washo morphemes ending in -?y and 
unstressed morphemes ending in -?m or 
-?w show this sequence on the phonemic 
level only in prevocalic position; elsewhere 
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the two consonants are found in metathe- 
sized order, for example /digéy?/ my father. 
This rule applies to morphemes under 
FATHER and THROW. 

Washo morphemes ending in other con- 
sonant clusters whose first member is ? and 
stressed morphemes ending in -?m or -?w 
also have this phonemic sequence only 
before a vowel; elsewhere a vowel which is 
identical in quality with the preceding 
vowel occurs between the two consonants. 
Forms in the list under cry, NAVEL, and 
woop show this. 

The Washo morphophonemes ° and ® 
affect the quality of certain contiguous 
vowels. The morphophoneme V lengthens 
following vowels in certain environments, 
as well as changing their quality in the same 
manner as *. The Washo morphophoneme 
A is represented phonemically by /a/ and 
/e/, the conditioning factor being the 
quality of either the following vowel or the 
following stressed vowel, depending on the 
dialect. 

The Karok morphophonemes ¢% and f 
are represented by /m/ and /n/ respectively 
before consonants and by /v/ and /r/ 
respectively before vowels and juncture. 
¥ is found in items under APART, EAT, 
GRIND, HEAR, INTO, SLEEP, THREE, and f is 
found under cry, FLOW, GO TO, SIT SINGULAR, 
suck. Both v and ¢ change to /m/, and 
both r and f change to /n/ in certain other 
morphologically defined environments 
(G342). 

Karok consonantal morphophonemes, ex- 
cept for ? h v r y and morphophonemes 
written with capital letters, are geminated 
in certain environments (G192, G333, G391). 
Therefore Karok morphophonemic N, oc- 
curring in ANCIENT, is everywhere repre- 
sented by /n/. 

The Karok morphophoneme R is equiva- 
lent to r except in its effect on accent po- 
sition (G381.2). This occurs in cHILD and 
NIGHT. 

Karok final a i u of verb themes, pre- 
ceded by a single consonant (except h), 
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are lost in certain environments. Karok 
A is represented always by /a/. This is 
found under BREAD, PERSON, PITCH (G354). 

Karok 0 is represented by zero after a 
vowel, whereas after a consonant it is 
represented by a short vowel whose quality 
is determined by the preceding vowel 
(G362). This occurs in OVER. 

Karok stems which lack an initial con- 
sonant in their basic form have allomorphs 
with initial /?/ when preceded by juncture 
(G311). After a pausal juncture, Karok 
forms beginning with unaccented VCC 
have optional alternants without the initial 
vowel (G392). 

4. Each set of comparisons in the list is 
provided with a general gloss for purposes 
of reference. The sources for forms from 
additional Hokan languages are as follows: 

Chimariko, unpublished files of Edward 
Sapir, or Dixon, 1910, where indicated. 

Shasta, field notes of Shirley Silver, Sur- 
vey of California Indian Languages. 

Yana, Yahi (Southern Yana), unpublished 
Yana Dictionary by Edward Sapir and 
Morris Swadesh. 

Antoniafio Salinan, field notes of William 
H. Jacobsen, Jr., Survey of California 
Indian Languages. 

Yuma, Halpern, 1946-1947, volume and 
page indicated. 

Dieguefio, field notes of Alfred S. Hayes, 
Survey of California Indian Languages. 

Chontal of Oaxaca (Tequistlateco), 
Waterhouse and Morrison, 1950. 

The Yuma and Chontal forms are written 
phonemically; the Dieguefio, Salinan, and 
Shasta forms are in a tentative phonemiciza- 
tion; and the Chimariko forms are written 
phonetically. The Shasta stress patterns, 
especially, are subject to revision. The Yana 
Dictionary uses an orthography modified 
from that found in Sapir’s other publica- 
tions; it is essentially phonemic. Forms are 
quoted from the above sources without 
change. 

The following abbreviations are used: 
a., active verb theme; adj., adjective; adv., 


adverb; an., animate; Chim., Chimariko; 
Chon., Chontal of Oaxaca (Tequistlateco) ; 
Dieg., Dieguefio; du., dual; i., intransitive 
verb theme; impv., imperative; indic., 
indicative; intrans., intransitive; K., Karok; 
neg., negative; p., personal verb theme; 
perh., perhaps; pers., personal noun; pl., 
plural; pos., positive; pron., pronoun; s., 
static verb theme; Sal. Ant., Antoniafio 
Salinan; sg., singular; Shas., Shasta; t., 
transitive verb theme; tp., transpersonal 
verb theme; W., Washo. 

Numbers after the K. forms refer to the 
entries in Bright’s lexicon; when preceded by 
G, they refer to the sections of his grammar. 
The terms prepound and postpound refer re- 
spectively to the initial and the final elements 
of a compound. I reproduce Bright’s term 
‘submorphemic element’ (G710) without 
finding myself in agreement that ail of these 
are not morphemes; *xip fly, for example, 
is clearly a morpheme; see FLY. Suffixes of 
K. fall intoseveral classes depending upon the 
accent patterns they condition when added 
to stems; these classes are not indicated 
herein and to this extent the morpho- 
phonemic representation of certain mor- 
phemes is incomplete. The symbol / separates 
dialectal variants in Washo and Yana. 
The symbol ~ is used between the allo- 
morphs of morphemes. A double hyphen (=) 
symbolizes a K. syntactic affix (G270). The 
asterisk marks submorphemic elements in 
K., verb themes in Yuma, and hypothetical 
forms elsewhere. See G282 for conventions 
of the use of the hyphen in K. forms. A 
hyphen before a W. stem indicates either 
that it is inalienably possessed or that it is 
a non-independent verb stem, requiring an 
instrumental prefix. W. vowel-initial stems 
never occur without an overt prefix. 


across. W. -dhad position, motion, or di- 
mension across (a river, road, gulley, hole, 
room, etc.) : K. -ka‘ra p.i. to cross a river 849, 
and -kara horizontally toward the center of a 
body of water, often with implication of con- 
tinuation of motion across the body of water 
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G753.4. Cf. also K. -kaé hence across a body 
of water (implies complete crossing) G753.5. 
W. examples: sd&hadi he’s wading across, 
tugdéhadi he’s looking across, héhadi wind is 
blowing across. 

ANCIENT. W. -legi recent past tense, re- 
ferring to the same day: K. {-anik} 
shanik ~ =aNik ancient tense, designating a 
time more remote than that indicated by 
the past or anterior morpheme G822.3. 

AND. W. ?ida and, and then: K. ta?itam 
adv. so, and, and so 1272.1. Analyzed by 
Bright as consisting of tah- ~ ta- adv. 
already, by now, now, marker of perfective 
action 1272 and ?itam adv. earlier today 
749. Cf. perh. Sal. Ant. tax and. 

ANIMATE PLURAL. W. -w suffix added to 
numerals above two and other quantifiers 
when they modify words referring to per- 
sons, and to independent pronouns to form 
the plural : K. -4van suffix added to the 
numerals (except yida one), forming ad- 
verbs of the determinative type, used when 
animate beings are counted G621.3. Bright 
suggests that the K. suffix may be histori- 
cally related to ?4van husband and ?4vansa 
man (cf. HUSBAND). One might compare also 
K. -vah suffix forming adverbs with dis- 
tributive meaning G621.18. The W. suffix 
is perhaps historically derived from two dif- 
ferent morphemes. W. examples: hélmiw 
three (persons), hd&-?waw four (persons), 
té-kew many (persons), miw you pl. Cf. Yana 
-wi pural of some nouns, especially but not 
exclusively those referring to people. 

apart. W. -i4-tim apart, in two : K. -ra¥ 
in two G753.14. The W. form is doubtless 
reduplicated from a stem *-4:tim. W. ex- 
amples: yaptdé-timi they’re running apart, 
gakLité:tim chase them apart !, dawba- 
yutdé-tim place where a river splits in two. 

ARM. W. Alp arm, wing: K. Atra‘x arm 
189. The K. form seems to contain *at, a 
submorphemic element meaning body part 
176. Cf. K. kitdéxrih wing 891. Cf. Shas. 
°4-éar arm, Yana galu arm. 

BACK. W. 48g back : K. vasih back (of the 
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body or, e.g., of a house) 1528. Cf. Yana maki 
back, backbone, Yuma Sal¥m4k back 12.209, 
?aslymak my back 12.29, 151. 

BIRD. W. si‘su : K. aévi-v 15. 

BLOOD. W. 4Say blood; to bleed: K. ?4°x 
blood; (as a postpound) red 215. Cf. also 
W. -dSup, -dsay red. Cf. Shas. ?4xta blood, 
Yuma *-i-x*ét blood 12.210, *?ax¥4-t to be 
bloody 13.22, *?ax*ét to be red 13.22, Dieg. 
axwat blood, perh. Ton. ?o-n blood 75. 

BLow. W. sAbe- to blow (with the mouth, 
with a bellows or pump): K. *fum sub- 
morphemic element, to blow 364, occurring 
in: fumpuh p.t. to blow (with one’s mouth) 
365, fumta’psuru p.i. to blow in a certain 
manner (in magical procedure) 366, fumyih 
tp.t. to curse, wish bad luck to 367. W. ex- 
amples: gesebétebi he’s blowing it up (balloon, 
tire), gasabawkawi he’s blowing it up tight. 

BONE. W. i-bi? : K. ?fipih 655. 

BREAD. W. wA;las bread; to make bread : K. 
sarA bread 1212. 

BREAST. W. 8 chest, breast: K. ?i-tié 
teat, (woman’s) breast 1474. The K. word 
may contain a diminutive suffix -ié G621.9. 
Cf. Chim. hu?si? breast (final ? queried), 
Shas. ?iéwat chest, Sal. Ant. téSo? my chest 
(prob. also breast). 

BROTHER. W. -béyu younger brother, male 
cousin whose parent is younger than ego’s, 
younger male cousin: K. tipah pers. brother, 
male cousin 1386. 

BROTHER-IN-LAW. W.-walé‘dut ~ -wla-dut 
wife’s brother : K. ?é:ra man’s brother-in-law, 
male cousin-in-law, nephew-in-law, or aunt’s 
husband 338. 

BURN. W. p- to burn; by heat or fire: K. 
*im submorphemic element meaning by heat 
or fire 562, in, e.g., iméak s.i. to burn oneself, 
get burnt 570, imni8 p.t. to cook 584. The W. 
prefix usually occurs with preceding wA-, 
referring to a brush or forest fire. W. ex- 
amples: gapdisimhayi he is scorching some- 
thing in boiling, smoking (bacon), wepi?Si 
forest fire is burning along. Cf. Shas. ?immaé 
fire, Yana maa- occurring in, e.g., maa-wa- 
to put over fire, maa-ri..?a to roast in a pit, 
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cover fire with ashes, maasi- to get cooked or 
roasted, ripen, and perh. Ton. nawa- to burn, 
to be cz fire 224. 

CHILD. W. -pA?miy child (in the sense of 
“offspring’); to give birth: K. -?4Ramah 
child (in the sense of “offspring’’) 129. Cf. 
also the W. words nawnan child, -pa:m son, 
and -pdmu? daughter, and the K. verb 
ivra¥ p.i. to give birth to more than one 796. 
Cf. perh. Yana mumari- to give birth, Dieg. 
il¥maé'm child. 

cLOsE. W. -f:tsig to close, obstruct : K. 
-Gak closing up, verbal derivative suffix 
G752.1. W. examples: gatoy?bé-tsigi he’s 
strangling him, lambi-tsik door. 

coME. W. (-)i-bi? to have come : K. ?ipak 
p.i. (sg.) to come back, arrive (here) again, to 
return 642 and ip p.i. to return (?), occur- 
ring only in ?i:pkurih p.i. to dive and ?i:pmu 
p.i. (sg.) to arrive (there) again, go back, re- 
turn 637. Cf. also K. {ip-} Iterative, in for- 
mations such as ip-na: to come back, ?ip-aho- 
to return G731. The W. stem occurs with 
and without instrumental prefixes; exam- 
ples: Mibi?i he has come running, Si-bi?i 
they have come flying, té-bi?i (a snake) has 
come crawling. 

COMPLETELY. W. -Sému very, completely, 
thoroughly; real, genuine, suffix on nouns and 
verbs : K. -fip completely G754.5. W. exam- 
ple: waydsansémuyi (weather) is very hot. 

COTTONWOOD. W. tASa? cottonwood tree : 
K. ?asdpip black cottonwood tree, Populus 
trichocarpa 150. The K. word apparently 
contains an allomorph -i-p of the postpound 
-?i-p tree, bush 638, G613. Cf. Yuma ?ax?4- 
cottonwood 12.212, 13.30. 

cry. W. i?b to cry: K. ?ivuf tp.t. io cry 
for, mourn for 799. Cf. perh. Yana mi- to 
weep. 

cut. W. -&:kim to cut through, sever, cut 
off : K. ikvit p.t. to cut 533. W. examples: 
ga?l4-kimi he’s biting it through (string, rope, 
stem), biting it off, gayA:Kimi he’s cutting it 
(e.g., string, wire, log, limb, bread, meat), 
gawgadkimi he’s cutting it (with ax, knife— 
by striking). Cf. Chim. -kut- to cut Dixon, 


364, 374, Yana -Kau- to sever, cut out, cut off, 
burst through, Yuma *akét to cut 13.162. 

DEER. W. memdé-wi deer : K. pu-fié deer, 
venison 1174. The K. word may contain a 
diminutive suffix -i¢ 621.9. 

pic. W. i-deg to dig up, dig out (e.g., post, 
tree, potatoes, roots) : K. ?irip p.i. to dig 683. 

DOWN. W. -iti? ~ -iti- down, downwards : 
K. -i8(rih) down from the height of a man or 
less G753.3. W. examples: tugiti?i he’s look- 
ing down, piti?i it’s falling. Cf. Yana -ri(ku) 
down, downhill, on the ground, -ru- downward, 
down from above, moving down. 

pry. W. (-)ihuk to be dry, dry : K. ivaxrah 
a.i. to be dry, to dry up 791. Cf. also K. 
suvaxrah p.t. to dry 1262, ixrah s.t. to thirst 
for, occurring only in the phrase {Saha 
(or ?4s) + ixrah to be thirsty 806, axraha 
dead tree 229. The W. stem occurs with and 
without instrumental prefixes. 

puck. W. dilek duck : K. itka‘ra mallard 
duck 752. 

EARTH. W. pawa / péwa earth, ground : K. 
*am submorphemic element meaning earth 
85, occurring in 4mta‘p dust, ashes; (as post- 
pound) gray 89, amtu:p clay 91, ?4vax red 
mud 208. Cf. Chim. 4m‘a earth, land, 
mdtsx:Ba ashes (phonetics not certain), 
matripa ashes, dirt, miéAat'siq‘o) dust, 
m4Dj.qtol muddy, Yuma ?amat land 12.26, 
?ampot dust 12.209, 212, Dieg. amat earth. 

EAT. W. émlu food; to eat (intrans.) : K. 
?at p.t. to eat 201. Cf. Chim. ndma you 
eat !, hamew food, Sal. Ant. lam to eat, 
Yuma *amé, to eat 13.29. 

Face. W. M48: K. ?4-v adv. 202. Cf. 
perh. Chim. his‘uma. 

FAT. W. i-dim fat, lard, grease; to be fat : K. 
*Sri-v adj. fat (of persons) 725. 

FATHER. W. -g6?y : K. ?4kah 50. Cf. Sal. 
Ant. ?ék, Yuma n¥ak6 father 12.212, ?anv¥k6é 
my father 12.148. 

FINGER. W. -{fisig to stretch, stretch out, 
contained in tulftsig finger: K. ti-k hand, 
finger 1375. Cf. also W. bitsik pounding 
stone. 

FINISH. W. -méma? to finish ...-ing: K. 
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-mara to finish ...-ing G754.11. The W. form 
may historically be reduplicated from a stem 
*.4ma?; cf. perh. gama? to eat up. W. exam- 
ple: léme?méma?i I finished drinking. Cf. 
Yuma *a-vi-r to finish 13.29, 100 (example 
on 13. 160). 

FLESH. W. {-8 skin, fur, eggshell, nutshell, 
mollusk shell, feathers, (with hapa mouth) 
lips : K. 71-3 meat, flesh, body 690. Cf. K. 
{-éka feather 767. Cf. perh. Shas. ?is Indian, 
person, Yana hisi man, Yahi hihsi man, 
husband, husband’s brother. 

FLINT. W. pats4-ga? flint, i.e. obsidian : K. 
si*k flint, i.e. obsidian; arrowhead; bullet 
1196. Cf. perh. Chim. q‘4go, k‘d4ku arrow- 
point. 

FLow. W. bAy’- to flow: K. vuf ai. to 
flow (not necessarily in a channel) 1575. Cf. 
Yana ba- to spill, flow (liquid, grain, leaves, 
etc.). See APART for a W. example. 

FLY. W. 5- (pl.) to fly: K. -xip- in ikxip 
p.i. (sg.) to fly 549, iéxip p.i. (du.) to fly; 
(lovers) to elope 781, ?ixip- p.i. (nl.) to fly, to 
move through the air 804. W. examples: Si?8i 
they are flying along, Siliwe?i they are flying 
upwards. Cf. perh. Ton. yoxa- to fly 552. 
See also coME. 

FUTURE. W. -d8a?- near future tense : K. 
{savis} saviS ~ se'S ~ she'd future tense 
G822.1. Cf. Chim. -xan future Dixon 331, 
Yuma -xa future (verbal suffix) 13.158, 
Dieg. -xa future. 

GALL BLADDER. W. iSew : K. xts 1639. 
Cf. perh. Chim. hos:, hucé? liver. 

GATHER. W. -4:gu? to gather, pick up things 
from the ground (e.g., rocks, pine nuts, fruit) : 
K. p&ku(hi) p.i. to pick or gather acorns 
1045. 

Go. W. fye? ~ fye- (sg. person) to go, 
walk : K. iy&:ramu p.i. (du.) to go (away), 
to leave, to go on to 818. Cf. K. -mu ~ -vu 
thither, to, toward G753.10. Cf. perh. K. 
ivyih- p.i. (du.-pl.) to go, come, arrive (there) 
800. Cf. Yana hii- to go, move, Yuma *ayé: 
~ ayé to go, go along, depart 13.28, 152, 
*ayém (*ayé-m) to go away 13.28, perh. Ton. 
ya’a- several move along 442. 

co To. W. -il to go to fetch something, go to 
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do something and come back again: K. -aF 
to go in order to G754.2. W. examples: 
gam4gil go get wood !, gept?liyil go fishing !. 

GRAND-RELATIVE. W. -gi?u mother’s 
mother : K. ki:t ~ kt pers. male grand- 
relative through a woman; 1.e. mother’s father, 
mother’s uncle, daughter’s son, or niece’s son 
942. Cf. K. kit ~ kit pers. female grand- 
relative through a woman; t.e. mother’s mother, 
mother’s aunt, daughter’s daughter, or niece’s 
daughter 890. 

GRAY. W. -A4pu(?) gray, white, occurring in 
isépu(?) ashes : K. dmta-p dust, ashes; (as 
postpound) gray 89. Cf. Yuma ?ampédt dust 
12.209, 212. 

GRIND. W. i-ge? to grind : K. ikra¥ p.t. to 
grind (used esp. of acorns and wild oats) 481. 

HAIR. W. -imel body hair, beard : K. 
imya‘t fur, body hair 619. Cf. Chim. him: 
hair, q*6m:: elk-hide, Yuma i-mfis fur 12.208, 
ya‘vu'mé beard 12.208, Dieg. lemf- beard. 

HAND. W. 4:du hand: K. Atru-p palm of 
the hand 190. Cf. W. dulv-, tul-, du- with the 
hand, pertaining to the hand. The K. form 
may contain *at, a submorphemic element 
meaning body part 176. See also FINGER, 
NAIL. 

HEAD. W. fheb : K. axv&-h 242. 

HEAR. W. ddmal to hear: K. 6iti¥ tp.t. 
to hear 1452. Cf. perh. K. ti-v ear 1394. Cf. 
Yuma *a?Av to hear 13.29. 

HEART. W. émle heart: K. iévary adv. 
breast, chest, heart 775. Cf. Yuma i'w: 
heart 12.208. 

HERE AND THERE. W. -gapil here and 
there : K. -varayva here and there, in various 
places — within an enclosure G753.34. The 
W. -g- is probably historically segmentable. 
W. example: ?iye?gapili he’s walking here 
and there. Cf. Yana -bil- moving about, here 
and there. 

HIDE. W. Asdim to hide : K. ?iSunva tp.t. 
to bury, to hide 732. Cf. K. ?i¢unva p.i. to 
hide oneself 399, éunva- p.i. to sneak 318. 
These K. forms may contain the suffix {-va} 
Plural action G751. 

HIT. W. ?ug- ~ -ug- ~ -wg- to strike or 
swing at or stir with a long object, strike or 
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swing at with the hand and arm, kick : K. 
?a‘k tp.t. to hit (with an implement, as a 
stick) 49. See the W. example under CUT. 

HITHER. W. -ug ~ -wg hither, in this 
direction : K. -uk (~ -urk) hither G754.17. 
Cf. Yana, -ki- hither, Yuma -k towards here, 
towards self or speaker (verb thematic suffix) 
13.28. 

HORN. W. mésu? / mésu antler, horn : K. 
véSura horn (as of deer) 1543. Cf. Chim. 
hiwes, hiwis horn. 

HOUSE. W. Ayal house; to build a house : K. 
?i-v- house; nest (of insects or rodents). 
Occurs only in composition, both as pre- 
pound and postpound 789. Cf. Chim. 4wa, 
awa house, Yana wa- to sit, stay, wawi, -wa 
house, Sal. Ant. ta-m house, té-ma my house, 
Yuma ?ava house 12.26, 209, 13.27, *ava to 
sit, be sitting, dwell, be situated 13.107, 151, 
Dieg. wa’ house. 

HUSBAND. W. bumé'li? husband : K. ?4van 
husband 205. W. bu- is a dual prefix; cf. also 
bu?apali? son-in-law, containing the stem 
given under HOUSE. 

1. W. Ie- ~ di- first person, possessor of 
nouns, subject of verbs : K. n4: pron. J 994, 
nu: pron. we 1020, nani- ~ nini- my, nanu- 
~ nunu- our, possessive prefixes on nouns 
G410, ni- (pos. indic.) ~ n4&- (neg. indic.), 
kan (impv.) I - him/them, nué (pos. indic.) 
~ kin- (neg. indic.), ni- (impv.) we - him/ 
them, I/we - thee, subject-object prefixes on 
verbs G520. The W. prefix occurs also on 
the pronominal stem -i- ~ -f- : 1é: J, léSi we 
(du.), léw we (pl.). 

IMPERATIVE. W. g°- ~ gA- second person 
imperative prefix : K. specifically impera- 
tive prefixes for first and third person sg. 
subjects: kén- I - him/them, kam- he - 
him/them G520. The K. imperative prefix 
ki(k)+ ye - him/them might also be com- 
pared, but other prefixes involving specifi- 
cally pl. subject or object also have initial 
k-. For W. examples see APART, GO To. Cf. 
Yuma k- imperative 13.148, Dieg. k- im- 
perative. 

IMPERSONAL POSSESSIVE. W. M- ~ gum- 
prefix on nouns, characterized by or character- 


istic of preceding noun : K. kuma- impersonal 
possessive prefix, used with and without an 
antecedent noun G430. Cf. Yuma k*- ~ 
kwan’- indefinite third person possessive 
prefix 12.209. 

IN-LAW. W. ddémaw sister’s husband : K. 
n4‘m spouse’s relative, in-law. The diminu- 
tive is nd‘mis. 999. Gifford (1922, p. 32) 
records a form namix child’s parent-in-law, 
sibling’s parent-in-law, child-in-law’s sibling. 
Although this seems to be the same form as 
the diminutive recorded by Bright, the 
meaning given would suggest a comparison 
rather with W. -d4mig child’s spouse’s parent. 
Kroeber, quoted by Gifford, recorded namic 
spouse’s sibling. 

INTO. W. -dtum- into a location out of sight 
or difficult of access, into a hole (requires fol- 
lowing -uwe? thither, in the other direction) : 
K. -ra¥ in, into G753.14, -rdmnih 
(~ -ra‘mnih-) in or into a container G753.13. 
W. examples: tugdtumuwe?i he’s looking 
into a hole, into the water, kuydtumuwe?i 
he’s swimming into a hole, cave. Cf. Yana 
-mari- in a hole, container. 

INTO MOUTH. W. -A-gal into or in the mouth, 
down the throat : K. -kara into one’s mouth 
G753.4. Cf. perh. Ton. kala mouth 362. 

KILL. W. -Atg ~ -Atig to kill : K. iykara 
tp.t. to beat; (a person) to kill; to catch (fish) 
823. 

LEG. W. s®- pertaining to the leg: K. 
Apsi‘h leg 115. Cf. K. *ap, a submorphemic 
element meaning body part 101. 

Lick. W. 4lp to lick : K. virax p.t. to lick 
1552. Cf. K. pdrax p.t. to lick (acorn soup) 
off of cooking stones 1065. 

LOCATIVE. W. -a in, on, at: K. -ak 
(~ -k ~ -kan) Locative, in, on, at G621.1. 
Cf. Yuma -k locative (at, from) 12.210. 

LOOK. W. tug- to look; with the eyes, per- 
taining to the eyes: K. it- p.i. to look 747. 
For W. examples see ACROSS, DOWN, INTO, 
UPHILL. 

Louse. W. isi‘bel: K. atié 7. The K. 
form may contain the suffix {-i¢} Diminu- 
tive G621.9. Cf. Yana 3i(na). 

Lunes. W. pa-piS : K. ?u@pivaxrah 1506. 
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MAGPIE. W. té-tat magpie : K. eitat mag- 
pie, Pica pica var. hudsonia 306. 

MOTHER. W. -l4? / -l4:?: K. tat 1333. 
Cf. Yuma antdy 12.212. 

MOTHER’S SISTER. W. -SéSa? : K. Otixaé 
pers. The diminutive is éixaé. 1471. 

mouTH. W. hapa mouth: K. apma‘n 
mouth; beak (of a bird) 112. The K. form 
may contain *ap, a submorphemic element 
meaning body part 101. 

NAIL. W. ipi? blanket, contained in tulipi? 
fingernail, toenail : K. axpih nail (of finger 
or toe) 227. A K. form ipxi nail is cited in 
Dixon and Kroeber, 1919, p. 106. Cf. perh 
Yuma tapi-t blanket 12.31, *tapét to cover 
13.28. 

NAVEL. W. i?b navel: K. ?drup navel, 
navel cord 142. Cf. Chim. hinaBo navel, 
Shas. ?é-raw navel, Dieg. mitipdé: navel. 

NECK. W. f-bu back of neck: K. vip 
neck 1571. Cf. Dieg. iptik back of neck, perh. 
Shas. ?iKkuk neck. 

niGHT. W. lélm night; (with wA-) to be 
night : K. ikx4Ram ~ ikxdéram adv. night 
538. Cf. K. ikxtrara adv. evening 553. 

NOSE. W. Stiyeb: K. yifiv 1685. I am 
assuming a metathesis in K. from a form 
like *fuyiv. Cf. Chim. héxv, Yuma i-xt- 
12.208, Dieg. x6-. 

NOT KNOw. W. 4Sa8 to not know : K. sé-y 
p.i. to not know, not know how, be ignorant 
1223. 

otp. W. -é:Lu in yé:Luyi he’s old, mé-Lu 
old man: K. ?arékas old man 128. Cf. 
Yuma kvara?4k old man < verb theme 
*kvara?&k to be, become an old man 12.204, 
Dieg. kwirdk old man. 

OLDER BROTHER. W. -?4;iu older brother, 
male cousin whose parent is older than 
ego’s, older male cousin: K. ?4rih older 
brother, older male cousin. The diminutive 
is ?a:nfhit. 137. Cf. Shas. katiwa? brother, 
Yuma ancén older brother 12.212. 

on. W. -Apa? on or onto something above 
the ground (verbal stem) : K. -?4vah- above 
203. Cf. K. ?Avahkam adv. on top: 
‘above-side’ 203.1, G621.11. One might com- 
pare also, or instead, W. fwi? upon (a noun 
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stem). Cf. perh. Yana -?iiwa-gil- over a 
person. 

OVER. W. -Awd up and over something 
(e.g., hedge, fence, mountain), over the edge of 
something (eg., a table): K. -Ovr- in: 
-Ovruk down over the edge of something 
G753.38, -Ovra: over, as in ikftik-uvra: to 
climb over (a hilltop) G753.35, -Ovraé into a 
sweathouse; over (used by some informants 
only in the latter sense) G753.36. W. ex- 
ample: Su?méwdi he’s throwing it over. 

past. W. -a? narrative or immediate past 
tense : K. -at ~ -hat past tense G534. Cf. 
Yuma, -t assertive (verbal suffix) 13.156. 

PERSON. W. ténu person: K. ?4rA ~ 
?érah person 127, ?d4ra:ra pers. man (i.e., 
human being), person; Indian; (with pos- 
sessives) relative 132. 

pitcH. W. Sala? pitch : K. axvahA pitch 
(as of the pine) 241. Cf. K. ?apundxvuh gum 
(of plants); glue 121. Cf. perh. Yana éal?a 
pitch. 

PULL. W. y*- to pull, pull or lead with a 
rope, pull or manipulate a rope or rope-like 
object : K. iéyuru p.t. to drag, pull, haul 787, 
iSyu'n p.t. to pull, as in iSyi-nkiv to pull out 
745. Cf. Yana hi?yu(n)- / hi?yu(d)- to pull 
along, lead. See straicut for a W. example. 

ROLL. W. -fwl to roll : K. -ivruh in ikrivruh 
p.i. (sg.) to roll (as a ball) 496, ?inivruh- p.i. 
(du.-pi.) to roll (as balls) 633. Cf. Yana mil- 
to twist, roll. 

RUN. W. M°- (sg.) to run: K. -vip in 
ikvip ~ ikvirip- p.i. (sg.) to run; used of 
salmon as well as of creatures with legs 532, 
iévip ~ iévirip- p.i. (du.) to run 776. See the 
W. example under come. Cf. perh. Yana 
ba- one person runs, hastens. 

sHoot. W. bAy*- to shoot (intrans.) : K. 
pasip p.i. to shoot 1072. The same K. stem 
may be found in sasip- a.i. (pl.) to extend, be 
in a line 1218; therefore I am comparing 
only the initial consonant of the K. form. 
See straicut for a W. example which may 
be exactly parallel to this K. formation. 

sick. W. -dha to feel pain, be sick: K. 
axvahkan sick 244. 

SINEW. W. i-dew sinew, root, (with 4San 
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blood) blood vessel : K. ?ipam sinew 643. Cf. 
K. ?é:pu'm root 337, xipu'n connective tissue 
of sinew 1624. Cf. Shas. ?immi- sinew. 

SISTER. W. -?i-sa older sister, female cousin 
whose parent is older than ego’s, older female 
cousin : K. e-3 younger sister, younger female 
cousin 303. The K. initial consonant may be 
by analogy of ¢4°s younger brother, younger 
male cousin 279. Cf. perh. Shas. ?4°¢i sister. 

SIT PLURAL. W. ?l*- (pl.) to sit: K. ?ina 
p.i. (du. an.) to live, stay, sit, be 628. 

SIT SINGULAR. W. -{-gel in gégel (sg.) to 
sit; Kule- (sg.) to be located, sit, ie : K. ikriv 
(~ -ikriv ~ -ikri-y-) p.i. (sg. an.) to live, 
stay, sit, be 493. Cf. K. ?i-kra a.i. (house) to 
stand, be 478, and kif- p.i. io sit, to slide 
(on one’s buttocks), as in kfrriS(rih) to sit 
down 928. I feel uncertain as te which of the 
W. morphemes to compare. They may both 
ultimately be related. Cf. Yana -ku?naa-, 
Yahi -ku?la- to stay, dwell. 

SLEEP. W. élSim to sleep: K. ?4si¥ p.i. 
to sleep 157. Cf. Yuma *a&mé to sleep 13.26. 

snow. W. de- to snow, or té-be? snow (on 
ground) : K. tah snow (on the ground) 1273. 

sPLiT. W. -fsu to split, be split: K. ?ixax 
p.t. to split, shred 802. 

STAND. W. yAli? (sg. person) to stand : K. 
ihy4rih p.i. (an.) to stand 433.2. The K. form 
is considered by Bright to be a derivative of 
%-hya a.i. (long object) to stand (433; 
G754.14); this seems semantically irregular 
and may not be historically valid. 

step. W. bAw- to step, take a step: K. 
piv- p.i. to step, put one’s foot, as in pi-vkaé 
to step across (a stream), pi-S(rih) to step down 
1161. Cf. Yana bu- to move along in short 
steps (?), to dance, and bu- by kicking, 
stepping. 

STRAIGHT. W. -i‘Sib to be straight, correct, 
right : K. ?i8ip a.i. to extend, be in a line 697, 
or -isi~p best, most, farthest G614.4. Cf. K. 
sdsip- a.i. (pl.) to extend, be in a line 1718. 
W. examples: beyé:sibi he’s shooting straight, 
Su?mf-sibi he’s throwing straight, geyi-sibi 
he’s pulling it straight (rope, canvas). 

suck. W. 4la? to suck, nurse : K. vif p.t. 
to suck (on) 1551. Cf. perh. K. ixvirip p.t. 


to swallow (by accident) 815, paxvirixviri p.t. 
to suck on (something) held in one’s mouth, 
reduplicated from a stem paxvif- (G740) 
1103. 

swim. W. kuy*- to swim: K. -puh- in: 
ikpuh p.i. (sg.) to swim; used with direc- 
tionals, as in ikptich-ro-vu to swim upriver 
475, idpuh- p.i. (du.) to swim, as in iéptihrina 
(du.) to swim across 768. See 1nTo for a W. 
example. Cf. Yana puu- to swim, move into 
or out of water. 

TAIL. W. pil: K. A4pvury 125. Cf. K. 
*{pun tail meat of salmon 673, taviiyvuy p.i. 
(dog) to wag its tail, reduplicated from a stem 
tavuy- (G740) 1344. Cf. Shas. ?ihiwa, Yana 
pulsu. 

THITHER. W. -uwe? ~ -we? thither, in the 
other direction: K. -mu ~ -vu thither, to, 
toward G753.10. See FLY, INTO, UPHILL for 
W. examples. Cf. Yuma -m towards there, 
away from self or speaker (verb thematic 
suffix) 13.28, Yana -ma- there, from there. 

THREE. W. hélme- ~ hélmi- three K.: 
?ara¥ p.i. to weave with three strands (in 
basketry) 135. Cf. Yuma *xamédk to be three, 
three 13.21, Dieg. hamuk three. 

THROUGH A TUBE. W. -dmad through a 
tubular space : K. -vara in through a tubular 
space G753.32. 

THROW. W. Su?m- to throw (intrans.) : K. 
paé p.t. to throw 1088. I am assuming a 
metathesis of the consonants in the K. form. 
See OVER, STRAIGHT for W. examples. Cf. 
Chim. his‘umat to throw. 

TONGUE. W. Ma4-dud : K. 4pri-h 114. Cf. 
Shas. ?éhéna, Yuma -i‘p4l” 12.208, perh. 
Ton. netxal 263. 

Two. W. hésge- ~ hésgi(l)- : K. ?4xak 
adv. 217. Cf. Shas. xikk”a, Yuma *xavik 
to be two, two 13.21. 

up. W. -fli? ~ -fli- up, upwards : K. -rih 
(~ -rith-) up, as in iktdt-rih to prop up 
G754.14. See the W. example under FLy. 

UPHILL. W. -4:ti upwards on a hillside, 
upwards in a slanting direction: K. -ra: 
hither from downhill, hither from downriver 
G753.12, and -uray up to a considerable 
height; hence uphillward G753.31. W. ex- 
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ample: tugd-tiwe?i he’s looking upwards, 
upwards along a hillside. 

vutva. W. ibis: K. vié 1561. 

WADE. W. s*- to wade: K. faé- p.i. to 
wade, as in f4@aduna to wade around 351. 
See the W. example under across. 

WATER. W. 48a? urine; to urinate: K. 
4s adv. water; juice 145. Cf. Shas. ?Acca 
water, Yuma ?axé water 12.204, 207, Dieg. 
ax&* water, Sal. Ant. t84? water. 

wHo. W. gidipa / gidi?pa who? (occur- 
ring usually with the interrogative suffix 
-hé-3) : K. ?akéray ~ ?akéty (~ ?akérA ~ 
k4rA) pron. who?, anyone 52. 

witu. W. -haka with, in the company of : 
K. xdka‘n adv. together (with one other), 
both. Used as a postposition in the sense 
with (one other). 1586. Bright connects this 
with the K. word compared under Two 
(G833.7). 

woop. W. m4?g wood, stick: K. ?4hup 
stick, wood 44. See also the W. derivative 
under go To. Cf. Chon. ?e-k wood Water- 
house and Morrison 36. 

worm. W. méiu’: K. vdékay 1518. 

you. W. m- ~ ?um- second person, 
possessor of nouns, subject of verbs: K. 
?{-m pron. you (sg.) 563, mi- your (sg.), 
possessive prefix on nouns G410. The W. 
prefix occurs also on the pronominal stem 
-{- ~ -i-; see the example given under 
ANIMATE PLURAL. Cf. Yuma m- second 
person possessive prefix 12.209, second 
person subjective pronominal prefix 13.148. 

5. This index to the principal papers on 
comparative Hokan will yield information 
of several types. Some of the references are 
meant to suggest that the Washo and Karok 
words compared may be related to other 
words not previously compared to either, 
so that these together would form a more 
widely attested family of cognates (e.g., 
COTTONWOOD, CUT, STRAIGHT). Others will 
serve to add a Washo or Karok form to a 
set of cognates that is already well repre- 
sented (e.g., FLINT, HORN, INTO). On the 
other hand, some references will show 
previously published juxtapositions equiv- 
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alent to mine (wiTH). Yet others will show 
that the two words compared are part of a 
large and accepted set of cognates (HOUSE, 
TAIL). A reference to a set of comparisons 
does not, of course, imply agreement that 
all the forms in the set should be compared. 
The entires under the headings are arranged 
in chronological order and are indexed by 
author, date, page, and item number, if 
there is one. Note that the comparisons to 
Washo on pp. 108-112 of Dixon and Kroe- 
ber, 1919, were made by Sapir. 


across. Cf. perh. Dixon and Kroeber 
1919, 107. 

ANCIENT. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 112. 

ANIMATE PLURAL. Sapir 1917, 22, No. 
183, and 23, No. 183a; Dixon and Kroeber 
1919, 107 and 111. 

ARM. Dixon 1919, 337; Kroeber 1915, 282, 
No. 28; Sapir 1917, 5, No. 23, and 7, No. 
49; Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106; Sapir 
1920, 283, No. 18; Sapir 1921, 68, No. 
18; Sapir 1925, 407, No. 13, and 408, No. 
21. 

BACK. Sapir 1917, 10, No. 74; Sapir 1921, 
69, No. 121; Sapir 1925, 405, No. 2; Spier 
1946, 79; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 
218; Bright 1956, 47. 

BLOOD. Dixon 1910, 337; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1913, 653; Kroeber 1915, 282, 
No. 16; Sapir 1917, 16, No. 137; Sapir 
1925, 405, No. 3; Kroeber 1943, 27; Spier 
1946, 82; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 
218; Bright 1956, 45 and 46. 

BONE. It is surprising to note that these 
two words, which correspond so nicely, seem 
to be the only Hokan words for BONE con- 
taining a labial stop. Sapir has reconstructed 
the Proto-Hokan form as *ihyaka (1917, 
33) and *ihakya (1925, 405, No. 4) on the 
basis of forms in other languages. Perhaps 
this reconstruction should have instead 
-k¥- or -x¥- in place of one of the con- 
sonants or consonant clusters in order to 
subsume these two forms; this would also 
suggest a comparison with Natchez 
?ekel(e-) and Proto-Muskogean *x*uni, 
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*x*k*uni (Haas 1956, 64). For the other 
Hokan words for bone see Kroeber 1915, 
282, No. 30; Sapir 1917, 8, No. 57; Sapir 
1925, 405, No. 4; Kroeber 1943, 27; Spier 
1946, 81; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 
218; Bright 1956, 44, 45, 46, 47. 

BREAD. Bright 1954, 65. 

BREAST. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 108; 
Sapir 1920, 283, No. 20; Sapir 1921, 68, No. 
20; Sapir 1925, 406, No. 5; Olmsted 1957, 
138, No. 45. 

BROTHER. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 105 
and 108; Gifford 1922, 231, No. 16; Green- 
berg and Swadesh 1953, 218; Olmsted 
1956, 75, No. 10. 

BROTHER-IN-LAW. Dixon and Kroeber 
1919, 106 and 110; Gifford 1922, 232, No. 
27. 

BURN. Sapir 1920, 286, No. 69; Sapir 
1921, 68, No. 69; Sapir 1925, 414, No. 59; 
Bright 1956, 46. 

CHILD. Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 29; 
Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 218. 

coME. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 109; 
Bright 1956, 45. 

coTronwoop. Kroeber 1943, 29; Spier 
1946, 122. 

cry. Dixon 1910, 338; Sapir 1917, 11, 
No. 82; Sapir 1925, 414, No. 64. 

cut. Sapir 1917, 18, No. 149; Bright 
1956, 45, 46; Olmsted 1957, 137, No. 35. 

pown. Sapir 1917, 19, No. 161; Dixon 
and Kroeber 1919, 111. 

EARTH. Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 2; Dixon 
and Kroeber 1919, 110; Sapir 1925, 409, 
No. 34; Kroeber 1943, 28; Spier 1946, 
132, 133; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 
218; Bright 1956, 45, 46. 

EAT. Dixon 1910, 338; Sapir 1917, 11, No. 
86; Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 107 and 109; 
Sapir 1920, 287, No. 78; Sapir 1921, 69, 
No. 78; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 218. 

FACE. Sapir 1925, 406, No. 10. 

FATHER. Sapir 1917, 7, No. 48a; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1919, 105 and 109; Gifford 1922, 
230, No. 2; Spier 1946, 37; Greenberg and 
Swadesh 1953, 219, s.v. man. The com- 
parison of words for father, man, and old, 


suggested in the last reference, seems un- 
justified. 

FLESH. Dixon 1910, 338; Sapir 1917, 9, 
No. 60; Sapir 1920, 283, No. 12. I am assum- 
ing a semantic shift in the W. form similar 
to that which has occurred in Eng. “‘flesh”’. 

FLINT. Dixon 1910, 338; Sapir 1917, 8, 
No. 53; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 219, 
8.v. stone. 

FUTURE. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 111. 

GALL BLADDER. Dixon 1910, 337; Sapir 
1917, 9, No. 58; Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 
109. 

co. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 109; Sapir 
1920, 294; Sapir 1921, 69, No. 122; Sapir 
1925, 414, No. 69. 

GRAND-RELATIVE. Sapir 1917, 3, No. 3a; 
Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106 and 109; 
Gifford 1922, 231, No. 13. 

GRAY. Kroeber 1915, 282, Nos. 9 and 14; 
Sapir 1920, 286, No. 64; Greenberg and 
Swadesh 1953, 218; Bright 1956, 45, 46. 

GRIND. Bright 1954, 65. 

HAIR. Sapir 1920, 284, No. 24; Sapir 
1925, 412, No. 52. 

HAND. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 108; 
Sapir 1925, 405, No. 1; Greenberg and 
Swadesh 1953, 217. Some of the forms in the 
references cited under ARM may belong here. 

HEAD. Dixon 1910, 337; Bright 1954, 64. 

HEAR. Sapir suggests that the W. form 
may be denominative from the Hokan word 
for ear; however W. pisew ear more clearly 
belongs with the other Hokan words (the 
initial consonant constitutes a problem), 
although this would not exclude the other 
hypothesis. See Dixon 1910, 337; Kroeber 
1915, 282, No. 27; Sapir 1917, 10, No. 76; 
Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106 and 109; 
Sapir 1921, 70, No. 17; Sapir 1925, 406, No. 
7; Kroeber 1943, 27; Greenberg and Swadesh 
1953, 218; Bright 1956, 46, 47; Olmsted 
1957, 138, No. 47. 

HEART. Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 17; 
Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 109; Kroeber 
1943, 27; Spier 1946, 71, 79; Greenberg 
and Swadesh 1953, 218. 

HITHER. Sapir 1917, 20, No. 166; Dixon 
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and Kroeber 1919, 107 and 111; Sapir 1920, 
286, No. 70; Sapir 1921, 68, No. 70; Sapir 
1925, 414, No. 63. 

HORN. Sapir 1917, 16, No. 139; Sapir 
1920, 287, fn. 4; Greenberg and Swadesh 
1953, 219. 

HoUsE. Dixon and Kroeber 1913, 653; 
Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 18; Sapir 1917, 16, 
No. 138; Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106 and 
108; Sapir 1920, 284, No. 41; Sapir 1925, 
412, No. 50 and 415, No. 78; Kroeber 
1943, 28; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 
219. 

1. Sapir 1917, 25, No. 189; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1919, 110; Sapir 1920, 282, No. 1; 
Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 217; Bright 
1954, 64; Bright 1956, 46. 

IMPERATIVE. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 
110. 

InTO. Sapir 1917, 21, No. 172. 

INTO MOUTH. Greenberg and Swadesh 
1953, 219; Bright 1956, 47. Some of the 
forms in the references under moutH belong 
here. 

KILL. Bright 1956, 45, 46. 

LOCATIVE. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 111; 
Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 217. 

Look. Cf. perh. Dixon and Kroeber 1913, 
651; Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 26; Sapir 
1925, 406, No. 9; Kroeber 1943, 27; Green- 
berg and Swadesh 1953, 218; Bright 1956, 
45. 

LOUSE. Sapir 1917, 6, No. 35; perh. Sapir 
1925, 408, No. 28. 

MOTHER. Sapir 1917, 12, No. 96; Dixon 
and Kroeber 1919, 105 and 109; Sapir 
1920, 283, No. 15; Gifford 1922, 230, No. 
4 and No. 5; Sapir 1925, 413, No. 55; 
Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 219; Bright 
1956, 45. 

MOTHER’S SISTER. Dixon and Kroeber 
1919, 106 and 108; Sapir 1920, 283, No. 7; 
Gifford 1922, 232, No. 22. 

mMouTH. Dixon 1910, 338; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1919, 106 and 109; Sapir 1920, 
284, No. 25; Sapir 1925, 407, No. 16; 
Bright 1956, 45; Olmsted 1956, 76, No. 14. 

nat. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106. 
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NAVEL. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106; 
Sapir 1925, 407, No. 17; Bright 1954, 65. 

NECK. Dixon 1910, 338; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1919, 106 and 109; Sapir 1920, 
284, No. 27; Sapir 1925, 407, No. 18; Spier 
1946, 79; Olmsted 1956, 75, No. 5. 

NIGHT. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 110. 

NOSE. Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 15; Sapir 
1920, 284, No. 28; Sapir 1925, 407, No. 19; 
Kroeber 1943, 27; Greenberg and Swadesh 
1953, 219. 

otpD. Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 11; Kroeber 
1943, 27; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 
219. The words for big should probably be 
kept separate. 

OLDER BROTHER. Sapir 1917, 14, No. 123; 
Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 105; Sapir 1921, 
70, No. 1; Gifford 1922, 231, No. 15; 
Bright 1954, 65, s. vv. brother and child. 

on. Sapir 1917, 27; Dixon and Kroeber 
1919, 111. 

past. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 111. 

PERSON. Bright 1954, 65. 

RuN. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 110. 

SINEW. Sapir 1917, 4, No. 12; Sapir 1925, 
412, No. 53; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 
219; Olmsted 1956, 76, No. 13. 

sisTER. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 105 
and 109; Gifford 1922, 231, No. 18; Sapir 
1925, 413, No. 56. 

SIT SINGULAR. Sapir 1917, 18, No. 150; 
Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 107 and 109; 
Sapir 1921, 69, No. 124. 

SLEEP. Dixon and Kroeber 1913, 651; 
Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 6; Sapir 1917, 14, 
No. 115; Sapir 1920, 287, No. 97; Sapir 
1921, 69, No. 97; Sapir 1925, 416, No. 79 
(the W. words for to lie do not belong here) ; 
Kroeber 1943, 29; Greenberg and Swadesh 
1953, 219; Bright 1956, 44, 45, 

snow. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106. 

STRAIGHT. Olmsted, 1956, 75, No. 7. 

swim. Sapir 1917, 13, No. 109; Sapir 
1920, 286, fn. 5; Olmsted 1956, 75, No. 3. 

TAIL. Sapir 1917, 18, No. 114; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1919, 106; Bright 1956, 45, 46, 
47; Olmsted 1956, 76, No. 11. 

THITHER. Sapir 1925, 415, No. 70. 
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THREE. Dixon 1910, 338; Kroeber 1915, 
282, No. 23; Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 107 
and 109; Sapir 1920, 286, No. 67; Sapir 
1925, 418, No. 102 and 419; Kroeber 1943, 
26; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 217; 
Bright 1956, 46; Olmsted 1957, 138, No. 44. 

THROW. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 108; 
Bright 1956, 44, 47. 

TONGUE. Dixon 1910, 338; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1913, 651, 653; Kroeber 1915, 
282, No. 5; Sapir 1917, 5, No. 16; Kroeber 
1943, 27; Greenberg and Swadesh 1953, 220; 
Bright 1954, 65; Bright 1956, 45, 46, 47; 
Olmsted 1956, 77, No. 18. 

two. Dixon 1910, 338; Dixon and Kroeber 
1913, 653; Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 22; Sapir 
1917, 15, No. 133; Dixon and Kroeber 
1919, 107 and 109; Sapir 1920, 286, No. 66; 
Sapir 1921, 68, No. 66; Sapir 1925, 418, 
No. 101 and 419; Kroeber 1943, 26; Green- 
berg and Swadesh 1953, 217; Bright 1956, 
45, 46, 47. 

vutva. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 106. 

waTeR. Dixon 1910, 338; Dixon and 
Kroeber 1913, 651, 653; Kroeber 1915, 
282, No. 1; Sapir 1917, 8, No. 55; Sapir 
1920, 285, No. 54; Sapir 1921, 68, No. 54; 
Kroeber 1943, 28; Greenberg and Swadesh 
1953, 220; Haas 1954; Bright 1956, 45, 46. 

wHo. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 111. 

wiTH. Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 111. 

woop. Kroeber 1915, 282, No. 20; Sapir 
1920, 285, No. 55. 

you. Dixon 1910, 338; Sapir 1917, 25, 
No. 190; Dixon and Kroeber 1919, 110; 
Sapir 1920, 282, No. 4; Greenberg and 
Swadesh 1953, 217; Bright 1956, 44, 45. 

6. The method of tabulating and grading 
possible sound correspondences used in this 
section represents an attempt at showing 
more about their relative probabilities than 
would be shown by merely indicating the 
number of examples found for each. Each 
entry gives a Washo morphophoneme and 
the Karok morphophoneme to which it 
seems to correspond, then a figure showing 
the number of sets in which the correspond- 
ence occurs, followed, after a comma, by a 


figure giving the total of the grades assigned 
to the correspondence in these sets. Then 
are given, in alphabetical order, the head- 
ings for the sets and the grade given to the 
correspondence in each set. 

The grades have been arrived at in the 
following manner. Each potentially cognate 
set has been assigned a grade of 1, 2, or 3 
(not reproduced here) on the basis of degree 
of probability of cognateness as judged by 
such factors as whether the meanings are 
close or distinctive, whether the sound 
relationships are plausible and are par- 
alleled in other sets, whether all the sounds 
can be put into one-to-one relationship 
with one another, whether there are ap- 
parent cognates in other related languages, 
and whether the resemblances might be due 
to other factors, such as onomatopoeia. 
Then each sound correspondence in a set 
was given a grade the same as or less than, 
but not greater than, the grade of the set. 
This involved a consideration of these and 
further factors, such as the ease of deciding 
which sound should go with which sound in 
the other form, whether an affix might be 
present, whether morpheme alternants in 
the parent language might be involved, or 
whether analogy rather than regular sound 
change might have operated. In some cases 
a single sound in one form has been com- 
pared to more than one sound in the other 
form, with a consequent lowering of the 
grades; and in some cases where one form is 
longer than the other an affix is assumed to 
be present and the sounds therein are not 
tabulated at all. Thus the ratio of the two 
figures given for each correspondence will 
vary between 1:1 and 1:3, and these ratios 
should be taken into account along with the 
absolute totals in evaluating the individual 
correspondences. For example, I would 
consider a correspondence with a score of 2, 
6 as much better attested than one with a 
score of 3, 3, even though the latter has more 
instances of occurrence. This system of 
scoring is not intended as a mechanical 
means of avoiding subjectivity in the evalu- 
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ation of the correspondences, but rather as a 
way of giving the reader a better idea of the 
opinion arrived at by a consideration of as 
many relevant factors as possible. 

The correspondences have been put into 
five successive groups below—namely 
vowels, sonorants, fricatives, stops, and 
stress patterns. The assignment of certain 
correspondences to one rather than another 
of these groups may be arbitrary. Within 
each of these groups the sets have been 
arranged in order from those with highest 
total scores to those lowest total scores, and 
within each sub-group having the same 
total score, from those with the largest 
ratio of total score to number of occurrences 
to those with the smallest such ratio. The 
stress patterns have not been graded, as too 
many disturbing factors are felt to be 
present. Position of stress has been counted 
in relationship to the final syllables of 
forms, regardless of whether or not ad- 
ditional suffixal material is thought to be 
present in one of two compared forms. 
Length is tabulated as part of vowel units. 


a:a (A) 23, 45, across 2, AND 2, BACK 
3, BREAD 1, CHILD 1, COTTONWOOD 4, EARTH 
1, FINISH 2, FUTURE 1, LOCATIVE 2, MAGPIE 
1, MOTHER’S SISTER 1, ON 4, PAST 2, PERSON 
2, PITCH 1, SICK 2, STAND 3, TAIL 3, THROUGH 
A TUBE 3, WITH 2, woop 1, worm 1. 

-:a (A) 22, 32, anctmnT 1, ANIMATE 
PLURAL 1, BIRD 1, CHILD 1, DUCK 1, FATHER 
1, FINISH 1, go 1, HERE AND THERE 1, HIDE 
1, HORN 2, HUSBAND 1, IMPERSONAL POSSES- 
SIVE 1, INTO MOUTH 3, KILL 2, LICK 2, LOUSE 
1, NIGHT 1, PITCH 2, THREE 1, THROUGH A 
TUBE 3, TWO 3. 

i: 114, 27, AND 2, BONE 3, CRY 2, DEER 1, 
DOWN 2, DUCK 1, GO 2, HAIR 2, NAIL 3, 
ROLL 2, SPLIT 2, STAND 3, STRAIGHT 1, uP 1. 

a:-16, 18, arm 1, BLoop 1, EARTH 1, 
FINISH 1, FLINT 1, HEAR 1, HERE AND THERE 
1, HOUSE 1, IN-LAW 1, INTO 1, KILL 1, NoT 
KNOW l, SISTER 2, sucK 1, THROUGH A 
TUBE 2, WATER l. 

e:a 10, 18, BROTHER 2, EAT 3, GRIND 2, 
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HAIR 2, HUSBAND 1, NIGHT 1, SINEW lI, 
SLEEP 3, THREE 1, Two 2. 

u:u/7, 15, GATHER 2, HITHER 3, HORN 3, 
IMPERSONAL POSSESSIVE 2, NOSE 2, SWIM 1, 
THITHER 2. 

i: : 1 8, 14, Bone 3, come 1, Die 2, FaT 2, 
GRIND 2, SINEW 1, SIT SINGULAR 2, STRAIGHT 
i 

*:a° 5, 9, FACE 1, FLINT 2, GATHER 2, 
UPHILL 1, WATER 3. 

a:a* 6, 9, across 1, BLOOD 3, Gray 1, 
IN-LAW 1, MOTHER 2, WITH 1. 

e:i 6, 9, ANCIENT 1, COMPLETELY 1, 
DIG 2, HEART 1, NOSE 2, sIT 2. 

i: a 8, 9, cuILD 1, come 1, Go To 1, HEAD 
1, KriuL 1, NAIL 1, NAVEL 2, wHo 1. 

-:1 6, 8, BACK 3, BROTHER 1, BURN lI, 
FLY 1, HEAR 1, LOOK 1. 

a’: - 3, 7, APART 3, HAND 1, INTO MOUTH 
3. 

i': i: 5, 7, Brrp 1, come 1, FLESH 2, 
LOUSE 1, SISTER 2. 

u: a (A) 7, 7, pry 1, INTO 1, PERSON 1, 
SPLIT 1, THROW 1, wHo 1, worm 1. 

u:-7, 7, BIRD 1, BROTHER 1, COMPLETELY 
1, EAT 1, GRAND-RELATIVE 1, LOOK 1, SIT 
SINGULAR l. 

u:u’ 4, 6, GRAND-RELATIVE 1, HAND 2, 
NECK 2, siT 1. 

*: a 38, 5, BREAD 1, BROTHER-IN-LAW l, 
OLDER BROTHER 3. 

e: a 3, 5, puck 1, Go 2, HEART 2. 

ii: -3, 5, cLosE 1, NECK 2, VULVA 2. 

a: 14,5, HEAR 1, HIDE 1, Lick 2, suck 1. 

-: u4, 5, cry 1, NAVEL 2, ROLL 1, woop 1. 

i: a 4, 5, APART 2, CLOSE 1, HERE AND 
THERE 1, LuNGs l. 

i:12,4, cur 1, sLEEP 3. 

i:-4, 4, ANCIENT 1, FINGER 1, GALL 
BLADDER Il, uP 1. 

e:e 1, 3, HORN 3. 

0: a1, 3, FATHER 3. 

i: i: 2, 3, FINGER 1, VULVA 2. 

- 213, 3, cur 1, LUNGs 1, MAGPIE 1. 

i:-1, 2, cur 2. 

-:a° 1, 2, arm 2. 

u': u' 1, 2, BREAST 2. 

A:u 2, 2, BLow 1, FLow l. 
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e: -2, 2, HEAD 1, THITHER 1. 
®:a 2, 2, IMPERATIVE 1, WADE l. 
e; -2, 2, BLow 1, swm 1. 
a:i 1,1, HoUsE 1. 

a:u1, 1, MOTHER’S SISTER 1. 
a:e 1,1, NoT KNow l. 

e': a 1, 1, snow 1. 
e':al,1, oul. 

-: i 1,1, srr PLURAL 1. 
#:i°1,1, Fav 1. 

4:ul,1, mIpEl. 

i:u'l,1, Tam l. 

ur:.a? 1, 1,.o1m 1. 

u:il, 1, OLDER BROTHER 1. 
ew : u' 1, 1, GALL BLADDER 1. 
e’ (ew) : u' 1, 1, DEER 1. 

e; a1, 1, snow l. 

e¢:i1, 1, str stnauLaR 1. 

°:i 1,1, LEe 1. 

a:01, 1, over 1. 

A:i1,1, step 1. 

A:a1,1, MPERATIVE 1. 
~sak, 4, pom Bb: 

«:;a 1,1, sir PLURAL 1. 

"3 21) ) none: 

u;-1,1, FLow l. 


1: n (N) 4, 5, ANcrENT 1, HUSBAND 1, 1 2, 


SIT PLURAL 1. 


-: y 2, 4, HAIR 2, HEART 2. 

D : V 2, 4, HOUSE 2, ON 2. 

1: t 2,4, HAIR 2, MOTHER 2. 

yp : -1, 3, BLoop 3. 

y:m 3, 3, BURN 1, EARTH 1, MOUTH 1, 
-:n 3, 3, MouTH 1, sick 1, wiTH 1. 
n:rl, 2, PERSON 2. 

y :-1, 2, FATHER 2. 

1: ¥ 2, 2, co To 1, suck 1. 

y : h 2, 2, BROTHER 1, swim 1. 

m : p 2, 2, COMPLETELY 1, THROW I. 
M : v 2, 2, Face 1, RUN 1. 

M : k..m 1, 1, IMPERSONAL POSSESSIVE 1. 
M : p1,1, Toneve 1. 

L: r..k 1, 1, oxp 1. 

y:f1,1, FLowl. 

l:y1,1, mm1. 

w:f1,1, peer l. 

w:-1,1, sREaD 1. 

y:hl,1, capil. 

-: 01,1, arinp 1. 

-:m,1,1, anp 1. 

b:m1, 1, BLow 1. 


$ : s 6, 13, BAcK 3, BREAD 1, COTTONWOOD 





1: r(R) 13, 24, RM 3, BREAD 1, BROTHER- 2, NOT KNOW 1, SLEEP 3, WATER 3. 
IN-LAW 1, DUCK 1, HERE AND THERE l, $: x 6, 9, BLOOD 3, FLY 2, GALL BLADDER 
INTO MOUTH 3, LICK 3, NIGHT 1, ROLL 2, 1, LUNGS 1, MOTHER’S SISTER 1, PITCH l. 
SIT 2, STAND 3, THREE 2, uP 1. 8:84, 8, FLESH 2, FUTURE 2, HIDE 2, 
m : v8, 16, cuT3, FAT2, HEART 2, HIDE1, STRAIGHT 2. 
HORN 3, HUSBAND 1, THROUGH A TUBE 3, s: 82, 5, HORN 3, SISTER 2. 
WORM 1. s: x 2, 4, spuiT 2, Two 2. 
m:? 6, 14, aparT 3, EAT 3, HEAR l, h : x 3, 4, pry 1, HEAD 1, wITH 2. 
INTO 2, SLEEP 3, THREE 2. s: 02, 3, vuLvA 2, WADE 1. 
-: v9, 18, BACK 2, BIRD 1, Dry 1, FUTURE 8: f 2,3, coMPLETELY 1, NOSE 2. 
1, Lick 2, prtcH 1, sick 1, sucK 1, TaIL 3. -:x 3, 3, Naw 1, NicuT 1, spuiT 1. 
m:m 7, 12, cup 1, FINISH 2, HAIR 2, 8: 02, 2, MOTHER’S SISTER 1, THROW 1. 
IMPERSONAL POSSESSIVE 2, IN-LAW 1, NIGHT 8: y 2, 2, NoT KNow 1, worm l. 
1, you 3. s:f 2,2, Buow 1, wape l. 
]1:-6, 11, naT 3, HEART 2, HOUSE l, - : h 2, 2, OLDER BROTHER 1, ROLL 1. 
NIGHT 1, PITCH 1, SLEEP 3. -: 81,1, GALL BLADDER l. 
y: y 4, 9, Go 2, NOSE 2, PULL 2, STAND 3. ~ 28h, 1, Fares 
Q : x 2, 6, ARM 3, LIcK 3. -: 61,1, HEART 1. 
w:v 4, 6, ANIMATE PLURAL 1, OVER 2, s:s1,1,.Lnel. 
ROLL 2, STEP 1. s: 61, 1, pmo. 
w :m 3, 5, EARTH 1, SINEW 2, THITHER 2. s:-1, |, pimp 
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$:-1,1, FacEl. 
$:¢1,1, BREastT 1. 
h:h1, 1, sick 1. 


- : ?20, 40, BLOoD 3, BONE 3, BREAST I, 
COME 2, cry 2, DIG 2, EAT 3, FAT 2, FATHER 
1, FLESH 2, HIDE 1, HOUSE 1, NAVEL 2, 
OLD 1, ON 2, SINEW 2, SLEEP 3, SPLIT 2, 
STRAIGHT 2, WATER 3. 

g: k 17, 34, aNcIENT 1, CLOSE 1, FATHER 
3, FINGER 1, FLINT 2, GATHER 2, GRAND- 
RELATIVE 1, GRIND 2, HIT 2, HITHER 3, 
IMPERATIVE 2, IMPERSONAL POSSESSIVE 2, 
INTO THE MOUTH 3, KILL 3, SIT 1, Two 3, 
WHO 2. 

?:h 10, 20, BoNE 3, DOWN 2, FATHER 3, 
GATHER 1, NAIL 3, ON 2, PITCH 1, STAND 3, 
uP 1, woop l. 

d:r9, 17, acRoss 2, BROTHER-IN-LAW 1, 
DIG 2, FAT 2, HAND 2, OVER 2, THROUGH A 
TUBE 3, TONGUE 1, WHO 2. 

b: p 7, 13, BONE 3, BROTHER 2, COME 2, 
NAVEL 2, sHooT 1, STEP 1, STRAIGHT 2. 

+ : r6, 12, apart 3, INTO 2, KILL 2, OLDER 
BROTHER 3, PERSON 1, UPHILL 1. 

b : v6, 10, cry 2, FLow 1, HEAD 1, NECK 2, 
NOSE 2, VULVA 2. 

?:r (R) 6, 10, cHrtp 1, FINISH 2, Go 2, 
GRIND 1, HORN 2, NAVEL 2. 

? : ? 4,7, AND 2, CHILD 1, OLDER BROTHER 
3, SIT PLURAL 1. 

Kk : k 3, 6, cur 3, str SINGULAR 1, WITH 2. 

-:p 4, 6, FLY 1, GATHER 1, HAND 2, 
NECK 2. 

?:k 6, 6, cry 1, FUTURE 1, GATHER 1, 
THITHER 1, THROW 1, WATER 1. 

? : t 3, 5, GRAND-RELATIVE 1, MOTHER 2, 
PAST 2. 

g: h 2, 4, Back 3, woop 1. 

-: +2, 4, cur 3, Gray 1. 

p: p2, 4, Gray 2, NAIL 2. 

d:n3, 4, HipE 1,1 2, 1n-LaAw 1. 

d:t3, 4, AND 2, puck 1, snow 1. 

h: ? 2, 3, THREE 1, Two 2. 

h : k 2, 3, across 2, sick 1. 

- : k 2, 3, LocaTIvE 2, sick 1. 

p : p 2, 3, LuNGs 1, TaIL 2. 

d: p 2, 3, DEER 1, SINEW 2. 
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t : t 2, 2, LooK 1, MAGPIE 1. 

é: t 2, 2, MAGPIE 1, snow 1. 

+ : ?2, 2, corronwoop 1, PERSON 1. 
g: p 2, 2, pia 1, woop 1. 

pp: v 2, 2, HERE AND THERE 1, LUNGS 1. 
ts : & 2, 2, cLosE 1, Louse 1. 

b: é1, 1, Louse 1. 

g:-1,1, LooK 1. 

t:r1,1, pown 1. 

>k 1,1, puck 1. 

: p 1, 1, corronwoop 1. 

> &1, 1, sister 1. 

>k 1, 1, come 1. 

> €1, 1, MaGprE 1. 

¢:k 1, 1, worm 1. 

ts: 8 1, 1, Fuint 1. 

ts : t 1, 1, FINGER 1. 

Kk: p1,1,swml. 

Kk:rl,1, pry 1. 

k:h1, 1, pry l. 


“~~ 6» OK 


+-:+-32, BONE, BREAD, BROTHER, COME, 
COTTONWOOD, DEER, DIG, DRY, FAT, GRAY, 
HAND, HUSBAND, LUNGS, MAGPIE, MOTHER’S 
SISTER, NOSE, OLD, OLDER BROTHER, ON, 
PERSON, PITCH, SICK, SINEW, SLEEP, SPLIT, 
STAND, STRAIGHT, TAIL, THREE, TONGUE, 
TWO, WORM. 

-:-21, ANIMATE PLURAL, BLOW, BURN, 
FLOW, FLY, GO TO, HIT, HITHER, I, IM- 
PERSONAL POSSESSIVE, LOCATIVE, LOOK, 
PAST, RUN, SHOOT (?), STEP, SWIM, THITHER, 
THROW, WADE, YOU. 

+-:--17, ACROSS, BIRD, CUT, DOWN, 
FINISH, FUTURE, GRIND, HAIR, HEAR, HEART, 
INTO MOUTH, LOUSE, MOUTH, NAIL, SIT 
SINGULAR, STRAIGHT, THROUGH A TUBE. 

+-:-12, APART, CLOSE, COME, COM- 
PLETELY, EARTH, EAT, HOUSE, INTO, SUCK, 
UP, UPHILL, VULVA. 

+-:+10, BLOOD, FINGER, FLINT, GALL 
BLADDER, GRAND-RELATIVE, IN-LAW, NECK, 
SISTER, SNOW, WATER. 

+:+-10, ARM, BACK, BREAST, CRY, FA- 
THER, LICK, NAVEL, NIGHT, ROLL, WOOD. 

+: +3, FACE, FLESH, MOTHER. 

- : --3, PULL, SIT PLURAL, SIT SINGULAR. 
: +2, IMPERATIVE, SNOW. 

















No. 3 


- : 4-2, ANIMATE PLURAL, LEG. 

-- 34-2, AND, WITH. 

+-:+4--2, CHILD, HIDE. 

+-:12, GRAND-RELATIVE, NOT KNOW. 
+-;*-2, BROTHER-IN-LAW, GATHER. 
+-3*--2, GO, HORN. 

+-:---2, DUCK, KILL. 

+: -1, OVER. 

--?+--1, HERE AND THERE. 

- 2 --1, ANCIENT. 

-:--*1, HEAD. 

2--14-1, wHo. 

7. Many instances of the following ap- 
parent correspondences may go back more or 
less directly to ablaut variations in the 
parent language: a:-, -:a, i:-, -?i, 
u:i-,-:u,i:i,i:a,u:a, a: -. Note for 
example the instances of non-independent or 
satellite stems having a W. form -V(-)CVC 
and a K. form -CVCV: FINISH, HERE AND 
THERE, INTO MOUTH, THROUGH A TUBE. 

Many examples of the following apparent 
correspondences may be due to the presence 
of affixes in one or both of the compared 
forms: ="3'a; alt=; as = 2 = Say Wee 
(3, fee, 22 wt VY <3 ey et bs, 
~~ 3k Poe Pig Tiers ese 
is : s. Instances of yet other correspondences 
in the tabulation may, of course, be due to 
such a situation. 

Many cases of the following apparent 
correspondences, where the vowels are stem 
initial, may be due to a shift in stem type: 
ari, tsa, @ 21, Ot Tr, 1; Pt “Tike ae 
indications that the parent language may 
have had two large classes of stems, having 
initial vowels with the quality of i and a 
respectively. There may have been deriva- 
tional processes of shifting from one to 
another type, and subsequent analogical 
regrouping may have occurred. 

The correspondence -: ? when stem in- 
itial (rather than ?: 7?) may reflect es- 
sentially a difference in analysis rather than 
a sound shift. 

The K. sounds s and § are almost in 
complementary distribution and alternate 
morphophonemically with one another (see 


Ge. € 
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G191, G371, and Bright 1952, p. 55), 
therefore they may be presumed to have 
been members of the same phoneme at an 
earlier stage of the language. Using the 
symbol § for this phoneme, one would ob- 
tain correspondences with the following 
scores: §:S 10, 21; 8:8 3, 6; -:S 2, 2. 
The fact that W. s and & both correspond to 
the same K. sounds, §, x, 0, &, - (except only 
8: y), seems to imply that these two W. 
phonemes go back to a unitary source. 
Conditioning factors for a split, however, are 
not clear. 

The following sets seem to give evidence 
for a W. conditioned sound change *i..a > 
i..e (pointed out already by Sapir) : BROTHER, 
DUCK, GO, GRIND, HAIR, HEAD, HEART, 
NIGHT, SINEW, SIT SINGULAR. Further 
comparisons of W. forms to forms in other 
languages bear this out, for example the 
apparent cognates of pisew ear (see the 
references under HEAR). 

These sets seem to show a W. change 
*a > e in those environments which con- 
dition the representation /e/ of the mor- 
phophoneme A: EAT, HUSBAND (?), IM- 
PERATIVE, SLEEP, THREE, TWO. 

W. stressed vowels before voiced stops are 
always long. Morphophonemic alternations 
are correlated with this situation; for exam- 
ple, the stem id to say has the allomorph f-d 
before a vowel and it elsewhere. The follow- 
ing sets give evidence for historical lengthen- 
ing of vowels in this environment: BONE, 
BROTHER-IN-LAW, COME, DIG, FAT, GRIND, 
HAND, INTO MOUTH, NECK, SINEW, SIT 
SINGULAR, TONGUE, VULVA. 

My comparisons of W. M and L with K. 
clusters including a voiceless stop is sup- 
ported by W. alternations between L and 
kL and between M and kM for some 
speakers. 

A K. change *k > p in the environment 
contiguous to u may be shown by the 
comparisons under NECK, WooD, and pos- 
sibly SWIM. HAND may also belong here (W. 
loses final *-k; see LOCATIVE, NECK). A 
further comparison of the Karok negative 
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prefix pu= (G845.6) to the negative prefixes 
of other languages, which have a velar or 
postvelar consonant, tends to substantiate 
this. A parallel change for K. of *x > f 
next to u is shown by NOSE. BLOW may 
belong here also. 

Note the correlation of the correspond- 
ences m:v, m:¥, n:r, and 1:n with 
the K. morphophonemic alternations given 
in 3. 

The apparent correspondence p:x is 
probably due to the loss of a nasal in K.; cf. 
BLooD. The K. long vowel in arm and 
BLOOD may be due to compensatory length- 
ening. The velar position of the nasal in W. 
may be due to contiguous *x, now lost. 

Note that most instances of the stress 
pattern +:+-will coincide phonemically 
with the pattern --:--, due to the W. 
morphophonemic rules given in the third 
and fifth paragraphs of 3. 

8. Bright, William. 1952, Linguistic In- 
novations in Karok, IJAL 18.53-62; 1954, 
Some Northern Hokan Relationships: A 
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AN ATSUGEWI WORD LIST 
A. L. Krorser 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


0. Introduction 
1. Orthography 
2. Vocabulary 

3. Tribal names 


0. In American Anthropologist 59:841, 
1957, D. L. Olmsted says that the Atsugewi 
language “has never to my knowledge been 
the subject of a single publication, descrip- 
tive or historical,” and cites W. Bright’s 
Hokan bibliography (IJAL 21:279, 1955) 
in support. 

With the angels fearing to tread, I step 
in with an Atsugewi vocabulary. It is culled 
from word lists, paradigms, texts, and ethnog- 
raphy which I obtained in the week 
beginning November 2, 1900, at Cassel on 
Hat Creek, mostly from Charlie Snook. 
Confidentially, the material stinks, but it 
may incite my successors and betters to 
present something as it ought to be. The 
vocabulary is printed as recorded, except 
for changes which I indicate. 

This was my second experience of field 
work in California, while I was briefly con- 
nected with the California Academy of 
Sciences in San Francisco. I visited Roland 
Dixon as he was completing his season’s 
Maidu field work at Mooretown, and then 
accompanied him to Oroville and Chico, 
where Alfred Tozzer joined him after an un- 
assisted novice’s try at the Northern Miwok 
language. The three of us entrained for 
Redding, and from there traveled by horse 
stage up Pit River, I dropping off at Cassel, 
they going on to Fall River Mills (Falls 
City). A week later we regathered there and 
drove by moonlight half around Mt. Shasta 
to “Sisson,” now Mount Shasta City; 
whence, a day or so later, we broke up and 
went our several ways. 

Dixon later (JAF 21:159-177, 1908) pub- 


lished Charlie Snook’s Creation and Loon 
Woman myths as he obtained them from 
him in 1903, somewhat fuller than my 
versions. Casts of Charlie Snook’s face and 
hand are preserved in plaster in New York 
at the American Museum. His English was 
limited but he was a good informant. 

1. I often undezlined stops to indicate 
their ‘intermediateness.’ As this was hedging, 
I have here omitted the underlining 
(italicizing) and give d, t, d/, t/, as d, t, 
d! (sic), t!. 

Glottalization of stops is indicated, as 
was customary in 1900, by !. It is retained 
because I also used ’, mainly away from 
stops. 

ec and te are for English sh and ch; §, 
“between s and sh.” 

w was at first mostly heard and written 
as bilabial v. Its rounding is probably light, 
as in Yurok. At the end of my week I con- 
cluded there was only one sound. 

h is between h and x, viz., lightly fricative. 

Vowels I wrote with macron for long, and 
part of the time with superior breve for short. 
To allow of stress accent being shown on the 
vowel, these diacriticals have here been 
replaced by V° for long, V for short. Long 
vowels tend to be geminated, and were 
often so written, instead of with macron, 
but have also been rewritten here as V°. 
In final position iii, etc., has usually been 
rewritten ii, but it remains uncertain 
whether this stands for i*’i or for mere extra 
duration. Forms like i’i are obviously for fi. 

2. djfu 1; hoki: 2; q!i-eqi 3; hak!4-u 4; 
h*ra‘pagina 5; djira-biidjaki 6; ho-ki-budjaki 
7; qlicqi-budjaki 8; hakati:-wi, -budjaki 9; 
djii’kci: 10. 

&-ude: (4-ud !e-, 4-ute’) person; q !acvi--uhau 
man; minuri-dzara woman; ye'sqoé:-tsara 
old woman; q!acvi'-dzara boy; icmitsi-dzara 
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girl; i-vinqg!-ai(n) baby, infant; né-xha head; 
‘rainikas hair; diyi, diyi eye; iu’ni, iu’di nose; 
i-tsdu: teeth; bilé-iwici beard; a°8’m4k ear; la-- 
pau’ arm; mitsiru fingernail; wi-cidi (nearly 
wi-cini) leg, thigh; djudjki- foot; yo-pwa-iki 
heart; tlu'k!uru chest; o-umfi belly; ts!ukit 
back; tipwiri tail; hélemut snot; k!e-pare 
saliva. 

acéhila sky; na‘micta cloud; bli-plaki 
lightning; nuni-duwi thunder; wot wind; 
tsné-h"u: sun; tcupaululunini moon; naiyor- 
djo-dka star; yex’tci: land, world; d!d-ihak! 
ground, dirt; eheu mountain; ni-yehe rock; 
asi day; apé-na night. 

biriki- grizzly bear; wirkiridz! black bear; 
at !pai: bear; d!oxq!aa racoon; h&’ena skunk; 
wéhiyda badger; ored:cwi wild cat; ma‘kita’, 
m&‘k!ed!a coyote; hé-uma dog, horse; buc 
small gray fox; kwAu: silvergray fox; cirdkeci 
otter; yetpiriu mink; djirf-ihai- fisher; 
nimts!q!i weasel; ahwi: porcupine; wacwari- 
gray squirrel; he-tuara‘q! ground squirrel; 
q!ine-qi, k!iné-ki (cottontail) rabbit; m4-x’k!o° 
deer; wipakii-kue'e’ cow. 

itwi eagle; ohuw&éi duck; nariwamda 
jishduck; (h)ac’wi’wi-wi widgeon; d!inik teal; 
alutcék mudhen, coot; vici-curuk a diving 
bird, black and white, loon; cilum goose; 
la laq! smaller species of goose; p’tcus hum- 
ming bird. 

aStsé6umi rattlesnake; holépkai-wa snake 
sp.; céq!"tana lizard; ha-p!iite turtle; 
axq!4nidii frog; ani salmon; lei84 salmon 
trout; bik’i- sucker; naxpundéo‘i silk cocoon 
[for rattles]; tcé:de river mussel. 

o'hpi tobacco; a:teviv pine tree [prob. 
yellow pine]; dziri-op white oak; mAx’hau: 
Xerophyllum; kardded-op red willow; wi-bi 
willow. 
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ya'uti house; dzmaéha sweat-house; dumirii, 
tumidi* bow; ndpcda‘i, q!apedi- arrow; 
ikne*hé‘e’ arrow point; wits’das quiver; 
péroat gun; tlohd!{ basket; yerci:, yac’i: 
paper; tu'me-he: knife. 

ak I; ak-pa I agent; aku my; mi‘, mii, 
mi‘tcu, mi‘tce you; mi‘ku your; hoki we two; 
akwini* us, our; kutsa he; wika- he, them; ke, 
kepik this; houme that; atcku his. 

tsilulits large; i-wink!e’e little; biicai good; 
morxtsa all; taskou many. 

me'dé- no; haku far; ucpi yesterday; 
punika today; lukumi tomorrow. 

ptmi, pu'mé go; idtip shoot. 

3. (h)atsuké‘ihi Hat Creek Indians. 

a‘p’arukéii Dixie Valley Indians, 
ap’ari-wa’, the valley. 

a‘k"hi-i, akwi'i Big Valley Indians, same 
speech as Hat Creek [sic! They are Acho- 
mawi of Bieber.] 

di-widjauwii Falls City Indians. 

bo-umarii Pit River Indians. 

d!itmaui- Round Mountain Indians [N. 
Yana?]; dirma-uwi: [Yana] “Nojz” of Mill 
Creek. 

dtikuciwi-, dik!cui Big Meadows people [N. 
E. Maidu]. 

it’uwits Wintun. 

picidjumudji:i [Wintun or more probably 
Madesi Achomawi of] Big Bend [of Pit 
River]. 

cacti‘tsi Shasta Indians. 

a‘ts*—honii Modoc Indians; 4:ts!oh*nda 
Modoc country. 

apicfi [Northern] Pazute. 

taikak!ani-Aue-te: “rocky place people.” 

nuye‘he'wani-aue'te “rocks live people,” 
the Mill Creek Indians or Kombo, extermi- 
nated. 

hé-we'd’a, wé'we'iaya, white people. 

















ATSUGEWI PHONOLOGY 


D. L. OLMSTED 


University or Catirornia, Davis 


0. Preface 

1. Vowels 

2. Semivowels 

3. Consonants 

4. Stress 

5. Two-phoneme sequences 
6. Pitch phenomena 


0. Atsugewi is a language of northeastern 
California tentatively! assigned to the 
Palaihnihan branch of the Hokan family. 
Never more than a few hundred in number, 
its speakers have dwindled to a mere hand- 
ful today (cf. 6). There are two dialects: 
Atsugewi (Hat Creek) and Apwarugé (Dixie 


1Cf. the bibliographies in D. L. Olmsted, 
Achumawi-Atsugewi non-reciprocal intelligibility, 
IJAL 20.181-4 (1954), ibid., Palaihnihan and 
Shasta I: Labial stops, Lg. 32.73-7 (1956), here- 
after referred to as PS I, ibid., Palaihnihan and 
Shasta II: Apical stops, Lg. 33.136-8 (1957), 
hereafter referred to as PS II. To these should be 
added Thomas R. Garth, Atsugewi Ethnography, 
UCAR 14.2 (1953), who quotes a number of At- 
sugewi forms, and Jeremiah Curtin, ms., (no date), 
a word list in the Smithsonian Collection. I am 
indebted to Professor Mary R. Haas for discover- 
ing the presence of this word list on a microfilm 
roll obtained from the Smithsonian for other pur- 
poses, and for allowing me to have a photostat 
made of it. While none of Curtin’s material is 
used here, it will prove a valuable source for other 
purposes since it appears to be an excellent piece 
of work. To my knowledge, nothing else has been 
published on Atsugewi, except for a few forms 
quoted in de Angulo and Freeland and a few 
(usually the same ones) scattered for comparative 
purposes through the other works listed in the 
bibliography. 

I owe thanks to the following institutions for 
support of my field work on Atsugewi: the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University; the 
Survey of California Indian Languages; the 
Institute of Social Sciences, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; the Research Committee, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis; the Social Science 
Research Council. 
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Valley).2 These dialects are mutually intel- 
ligible but show regular phonemic differ- 
ences. The present paper describes the Hat 
Creek dialect only, and is based entirely 
upon the results of my own field work, which 
began during the summer of 1953 and has 
included parts of each year since? The last 
remaining speaker of the Dixie Valley dialect 
was only discovered during 1956, and my 
materials from that dialect are not yet suffi- 
cient for a thorough-going description. 

1.0. The vowels of Atsugewi are /i e a 0 
uo it e a’ o ur a°/. We consider below 
(1.21, 1.22) the question of the analysis of, 
for example, [i:] as /i'/ rather than /ii/, /yi/, 
/iy/. First we describe the phonemic en- 
tities above and attempt to show them all in 
contrast in similar positions (utterance-final 
after consonant or semivowel). Minimal 
pairs, while rare in Atsugewi, nevertheless 
exist for a few of the vowels listed above; 
such definitive proof of the phonemic status 
of every vowel relative to every other would 
involve a complicated chain of argument 
beyond the scope of this paper, which pur- 
ports to be a description, not an exercise in 
methodology. 

1.1. /i/ allophones: [I] before any con- 
sonant cluster of which the first member is 


2T wish to thank Omer C. Stewart, whose co- 
operation while doing field work on another 
project made possible the discovery of an in- 
formant who is probably the last speaker of the 
Dixie Valley dialect. 

3The Atsugewi described here is principally 
that of Ike Wilson, about sixty years of age, the 
youngest speaker of the language. Mr. Wilson, as 
do the other remaining speakers, uses English 
much more than Atsugewi nowadays. All of the 
informants live in family clusters in which their 
children speak only English (though some under- 
stand a bit of ‘our language’) and their grand- 
children and great-grandchildren are monolingual 
speakers of English in every sense of the word. 
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not [?], [i] elsewhere. Characteristic’ of the 
phoneme: high front tongue position, ordi- 
nary duration (vocality rather than semi- 
vocality). 

/e/ allophones: [e] before any consonant 
cluster whose first member is not [?], [e] 
elsewhere. Characteristic of the phoneme: 
mid front tongue position, ordinary duration. 

/ay allophones: [a] and [e], in free vari- 
ation in all positions. The latter is slightly 
rounded, the former never. Characteristic of 
the phoneme: low tongue position, ordinary 
duration. 

/o/ allophones: [9] before any consonant 
cluster whose first member is not [?], [o] 
elsewhere. Characteristic of the phoneme: 
mid back tongue position, ordinary duration. 

/u/ allophones: [U] before any consonant 
cluster whose first member is not [?], [ul] 
elsewhere. Characteristic of the phoneme: 
high back tongue position, ordinary dura- 
tion. 

/e/ phone fa]. Characteristic of the 
phoneme: central tongue position, ordinary 
duration. 

1.21. The long vowels /i: e° a° o° u' a°/ 
have the phones [i- e- a: 0° u’ 9°] respectively, 
and have as characteristics the tongue po- 
sitions of the corresponding short vowels 
plus long duration instead of ordinary du- 
ration. It is a bit unclear, in the light of 
Bloch’s Postulate 46.1 and unfinished 
(‘Further postulates will be necessary to 
cover the interpretation of the remaining 
conjugate segment where only one is the 
same as the corresponding short segment.’) 
Definition 46.2, whether these long vowels 
are to be analyzed as geminates, and, if not, 
how they are to be handled. They are Nor 
conspicuously congruent (see Table I) with 
dyads of homotypical phones (in this case 
VV sequences) and can hardly be considered 
as geminates. Further, they emphatically are 
not congruent with VC sequences (almost 
always followed by V), or with CV sequences 
(almost always preceded by V). Thus even 


‘Cf. Bernard Bloch, A set of postulates for 
phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.3-46 (1948), 53.12. 
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the identification of either the first or second 
conjugate segment of [V:] with [V] is in 
doubt. The fact seems to be that the long 
vowels in Atsugewi are congruent with 
(‘pattern like’) the short vowels. Hence, 
though for reasons of ‘economy’ (reducing 
the sheer number of items in the phonemic 
inventory) they are here regarded as com- 
posed of the short vowel plus /*/, a phoneme 
of length, it turns out that they are best re- 
garded for other purposes (e.g. calculating 
phonemic distributions) as six entirely 
different ‘phonemic bundles’. 

1.22. The long vowels /i:/ and /u‘/ are in 
contrast with /yi/ and /wu/: iski-janwo few, 
a?yina skunk, kwayi't to rain, nariyi: trout, 
asiyi day; wijawi wide, u'yehi gopher. /u:/ 
constrasts with /uw/ before vowel: wissu‘i 
wind, pokuwitswa to swell. /i:/ and /iy/ 
appear not to be in contrast, but this seems 
insufficient reason to interpret [i*] as /iy/ in 
the light of the above examples and in the 
presence of the other long vowels, which 
could not be dealt with in this way. 

1.3. The preceding discussion is neces- 
sitated by the fact that, of all our criteria for 
phonemic analysis, that of ‘economy’ is one 
of the weakest, and that of ‘pattern con- 
gruity’ is one of the vaguest and most diffi- 
cult to apply rigorously (Bloch: ‘pattern 
congruity, the most elusive but in some ways 
the most valuable of all criteria’, Postulates 
44.2). Both criteria need to be related more 
explicitly to the ultimate purposes of pho- 
nemic analysis, and the operations to be per- 
formed in determining pattern congruity 
need further specification. 

1.4. Examples follow of both stressed and 
unstressed vowel phonemes in final position 
after consonant or semi-vowel (with the ex- 
ception of /a°/, which is very rare and turns 
up only initially and medially in my ma- 
terials). 

/i/ maxji fish, {-wti salt; /e/ nipi-ma?d you 
see it? j?a?te buzzard; /a/ jinaksuwaé little 
black ant, pokuwitswa to swell; /o/ jiwohdé 
other, qaswiwo man; /u/ mahkit deer, pdthku 
wild plum; /a/ werdkm‘tS panther, jexta 
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medium brown ant; /i'/ iwi feather, it?wi- 
eagle; /e:/ dtsaké: lake, mikhte’ flint; /a:/ 
iw&" come on, iqwatewa’ to push; /o'/ 
jine?wé: sun, na?t?djolo’ mountain balm; 
/u/ piji's hummingbird, wissu: to blow 
(wind); /a'/ natawdmma big fish duck, 
a*xkuri road. 

2.0. The semivowels of Atsugewi are 
/y w h/. All are characterized by half- 
length duration (are distinctively shorter 
than the short vowels). /y/ is a high front 
off- or on- glide (and between vowels is 
both), /w/ is a high back rounded off- or 
on- glide (and between vowels is both), and 
/h/ is, before vowel, a voiceless or partially 
voiced approximation of the tongue position 
and rounding (/u u: 0 o’/ are rounded, the 
other vowels, except as stated for |e], are not) 
of the following vowel, describing a rapid 
change from the tongue position and round- 
ing of the preceding vowel, if there is one. 
After vowel before C or finally, /h/ is a voice- 
less (finally and before voiceless C) or par- 
tially voiced approximation of the tongue 
position and degree of rounding of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Between consonants or after 
C in final position it is aspiration. /h/ thus 
as characteristics semivocality (vocality, 
half-length duration) and _ incomplete 
voicing. 

2.1. The semivowels /y/ and /w/ are in 
contrast with their vocalic counterparts /i/ 
and /u/: pwe?iniu he’s dead vs. juwo'miw 
it’s flowing shows /Ciu/ and /Ciw/ in con- 
trast. lo?pupia maidenhair fern, yatptriu 
mink and wa?apyi what? show /CiV/, 
/CiV/ and /CyV/ in contrast in final po- 
sition, and wié-ja to sing shows that the semi- 
vowel is not dependent upon the presence of 
a following stressed vowel, when compared 
with miti?yé: to turn. 

2.2. In addition to the dyadic sequences 
of vowels and semivowels listed in Table I, 
the following sequences of three or more 
vowels and/or semivowels occur. 

/héy/ waghdy dull; /iw&:/ iwd: come on; 

5 I have no example of /t*/ in absolutely final 
position. 
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/way/ oxway duck; /i-wi/ i-winkay little; 
/iyi/ asiyi day; /awo/, /4ywo/ sawoqdywo 
dirty; /aw&/ wostawé to spit; /uwis wunnuwi 
cotton-topped tule; /uwi/ pokuwitswa to 
swell; /iwi/ iwi skin; /iyi:/ nariyi: trout; 
/uwa'/ juwa's%s paint; /awa:/ jiqwatowa: 
to push; /awo/ kajkawo correct; /uy4:/ 
tisuya: rub!; /wié:/ wié-ja to sing; /awi/ 
wujawi wide; /ehe:/ patisehe: I’m not going?; 
/ehi:/ réksehi- name; /iwi/ qiwinussa to 
Jreeze; /ayi/ tyi eye; /iwi-/ iwi: feather; 
/iwa/ maxjiwane?ji fish eggs; /ewi/ tew- 
tewinni salmon flies; /uwo'/ juwo'miw it’s 
flowing; /awaé:/ sawd&: give it here; /dha/ 
ndha head; /awa/ jupawalé: long; /heyu/ 
heyuriza baby; /e‘yih/ je-yih honey bee; 
/aywi/ halipkayw& snake; /Aywi/ ndy- 
wijoné'qa star; /ayhd/ tayhdq dirt; /ahaw/ 
si?kahaw owl; /we'yi/ kew‘yi?ma he’s 
playing; /wayi'/ kwayit to rain; /wiwo/ 
jokwiwo many; /wiwo/ qaswiwo man; 
/ehew/ -ehew mountain (suffix); /waw4/ 
wawaswa he’s holding it; /wayd/ jotwayé 
chipmunk; /uryehi:/ u‘yehi: gopher; /uyuwo/ 
juyuwop chokecherry; /Ahuwa; isqapahuwa 
cold; /woyéh/ woyéhqa to vomit; /iwoho/ 
asmuwoho smooth; /i*yehe/ nii‘yehe stone; 
/iwohd/ jiwohé other; /odywa/ todywas oar; 
/aywoho/ utstéywoho near; /worwi'wi/ 
wo'wi'wi to fight; /ahd4ywa/ wehmohdywa 
grouse; /hawawti/ hawawiika in. 

3.0. Atsugewi consonant phonemes are as 
follows: /ptkqj ?mnypsz8xrlQ6/. This 
list differs from the ‘tentative list of At- 
sugewi phonemes’ in PS I in the omission of 
/wyh/, there incorrectly classified as con- 
sonants instead of semivowels, and by the 
addition of /n/ and /@/. The latter is very 
rare, but is not determined and must there- 
fore be included. 

3.1. /p t k q/ are stops and are, respec- 
tively, bilabial, apico-alveolar, dorso-velar 
and dorso postvelar. They are always voice- 
less consonants, lenis in clusters with voiced 
consonants and intervocalically, fortis else- 
where. Thus previous records of Atsugewi 
sometimes have the letters b, d, g, usually 
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intervocalically (cf. Garth, deAngulo and 
Freeland, Curtin). For examples see 2.2. 

3.2. /?/ has the allophones [?] before V or 
C and finally, and [’] (glottalization of con- 
sonant) after C. Although /t k j m s/ occur 
glottalized, there seems no reason to set up 
a glottalized series since there is nowhere a 
contrast with the plain consonant plus [?]. 
Example in final position: amuSi? ‘angle- 
worms’. For other examples see 2.2. 

3.3. /m n p/ are nasals and are respec- 
tively bilabial, alveolar and velar. /m/ and 
/n/ contrast initially and mediaily before 
vowel, (cf. 2.2), while /n/ and /j/ are in 
contrast before /k/: issiniwi?nka ‘Red Hill 
(a place)’, i-winkay ‘little’. /m/ and /p/ 
are not in contrast in my material, /p/ oc- 
curring only before /k/ and /m/ never there, 
but it would be casuistry to attempt to define 
a nasal phoneme which would include them 
but exclude /n/: (non-alveolar?) with [n] 
between them, they do not even deserve that 
Pikean police-docket designation ‘suspicious 
pair’.® 

3.4. /j/ is an affricate consisting of a 
palatalized apico-alveolar stop [t] and a 
palatalized alveo-palatal spirant [§]. Since 
[t] never occurs except before [§] and [§] 
never occurs except after [t], either one of 
them may be regarded as determined.” How- 
ever, since [t§] may, by its distribution, be 
regarded as a binary segment,’ we need not 
try to solve this difficult problem of determi- 
nation. /j/ is remarkably congruent with 
the stops, which are homotypical with its 
first part. Its features are alveo-palatal po- 
sition and palatalization. Allophones: [¢] 
([t$]) before /h/ and voiceless consonants 
and in final position, [j] (x[dZ]) elsewhere. /j/ 
is in contrast with /t8/ and /ts/: jijivna 
little dark ant, i?t8ipi fog, atsiska breast. 

3.5. /sz¥8x/ are spirants. The first three 
are slit sprints, /s z/ being post-dental, 
while /8/ is post-alveolar (and unpalatal- 
ized). /x/ is dorso-velar (homorganic with 


6 Kenneth Pike, Phonemics, Glendale (1943). 
7,Bloch, Postulate 41.1, Definition 41.2. 
* Bloch, Postulate 45.1, Definition 45.2. 
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/k/ rather than /q/). /z/ is voiced, the 
others voiceless. All occur intervocalically: 
potisehe. I’m not going, heyurize baby, jipisi 
copperheaded chipmunk, pédx6m poison hem- 
lock. /z/ occurs only intervocalically, but 
the other three are in contrast before /j/: 
asjomi ratilesnake, e’Sjikir buckthorn berry, 
maxjiw he went hunting, and all three occur 
initially (/x/ only before C) and finally. 

3.6. /r/ is an apico-alveolar flap (never a 
trill), voiceless in final position, partially 
voiced in clusters with voiceless consonants, 
and voiced elsewhere. /l/ is an alveolar 
lateral, always voiced. /r/ and /l/ are in 
contrast: kra?tétho:p Red Bud (a plant), 
kla?mas pinetree ant. 

3.7. /0/ is a very rare interdental affricate 
[t6]. Since [t] occurs only before [6] and [6] 
occurs only after [t] the status of this 
phoneme is comparable to that of /j/.® It is 
NOT in complementary distribution with 
/th/, as stated in PS II, since the latter does 
occur in medial position (cf. 3.6). 

3.8. Also occurrent are the long segments 
[p: m: n° s‘ 1*]. Two types of evidence sug- 
gest that they should be interpreted as 
geminate clusters. The phonetic evidence is 
the distribution of vowel allophones: the 
lower allophones [I ¢ U 9] occur before the 
above long segments as they do before con- 
sonant clusters. The evidence from phonemic 
distributions relates to Bloch’s Postulate 
46.1 and Definition 46.2, which concern the 
congruence of conjugate consonantal seg- 
ments with a dyad of homotypical conso- 
nants. In such a case, interpretation of [C-] 
as [CC] is indicated. Since the long segments 
[p: m: n° s*1-] are in Atsugewi congruent with 
dyadic consonant clusters that are homo- 
typical (e.g. [tp, pk], we conclude that they 
are /pp mm nn ss Il/. 

3.91. In addition to the dyadic clusters of 
consonants listed in Table I, the following 
clusters of three or more are occurrent. 

/?kl/ pu?kla?amars ant; /?t?/ nat djolo- 
mountain balm; /tsn/ qotsekpdtshetsne 
that’s the man that did it; /pst/ kepsti- arrow; 

® Compare the statement in PS II 6. 
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/tsk/ qetskepwéwqaét it’s burning well; 
/t8/ {?t8ipi fog; /tsp/ dtspaké- lake; /qts/ 
méqtsa all; /mpj/ niwmpjiki weasel; /ssk/ 
t?asski round tule; /j?k/ ne‘j*ket little 
salmon flies; /tst/ utstéywoho near; /?nt/ 
a?wi'miotaki?nti Hat Creek Post Office; 
/?nk/ issiniwi?nka Red Hill; /ts?/ jip- 
wimits? smoke; /kst/ aksta:tyu McGhee 
Peak; /?ts/ ittsaw tooth; /t?sp/ t?spa: 
bark. 

3.92. Consonant occurrence outside of 
clusters include initial +V /ptkqjmn 
sSrl/; medial VCV /ptkqj ?mngs 
z8xrl6/; final VC /ptkqj ?msSxrl/. 

4. Atsugewi has three phonemic degrees of 
stress: ordinary (referred to here as ‘un- 
stressed’ and left unmarked), strong stress 
/'/ and contrastive stress /‘/. Utterances 
are usually characterized by some combina- 
tion of ordinary and/or strong stresses. 
Some have only ordinary: t?spa° bark, 
namistaq cloud. Some have only strong: 
tata father, jGpwimits? smoke. When an 
utterance has contrastive stress, it always 
appears where the utterance usually has 
strong stress: iwa: come ON, usually iwa: 
come on. When an utterance has more than 
one strong stress, contrastive stress can 
appear in place of any or all of the strong 
stresses: ti-suy4: rub or tisuya4: or tisuya: 
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or tisuya’. Thus in the table of dyadic oc- 
currences of Atsugewi phonemes, no indica- 
tion is given of the distribution of /‘/, its 
range being assumed to be the same as that 
of /’/, though it is much less frequent.!® 

5. When” is written over the vowel of a 
sequence, it indicates that the sequence 
occurs with both strong and ordinary stress, 
e.g. éh shows the occurrence of /éh/ and 
/eh/. Sequences which occur with strong 
stress only are marked ’, e.g. 4p. Sequences 
which occur with ordinary stress only are 
unmarked, e.g. ix. 

6.0. My materials for the analysis of 
pitch phenomena are too sparse for a con- 
fident statement at this time, since it has 
proved difficult to get any of the speakers of 
the language (there are probably no more 
than five or six, all well along in years and 
accustomed to speaking English most of the 
time) to dictate texts of any length. Tenta- 
tively, there seem to be at least three distinc- 
tive contours, all ending at pause: rising 
/?/, level /-/, falling /+/. Examples: 
qwa‘kjinuwijma ? Was he already asleep?, 
jippi?authé?woxd- It’s under the boat, 
nipé-majiksa?e+ you know it. 


10 Cf. the statement in PS I, where contrastive 
stress goes unmentioned. 
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0. Acknowledgments 
1. Vocabulary 


0. Stimulated by the resurgence of work 
in the California Indian Language Survey, 
I offer herewith the corpus which served in 
field work as a ‘working vocabulary’ for 
purposes of eliciting in morphology-syntax. 
(Other lexical items may be abstracted 
from the published texts.) 

I am glad to acknowledge that Elsie F. 
Dosch accomplished the delicate task of 
converting the old style orthography used 
in the published grammar? and texts into 
the currently fashionable orthography with 
no more direction than a list of orthographic 
equations: let ts = c; dz = 2; dz = 3; tc, 
tf = é;c¢, J = 8. The equations for vowels 
involved not only switching in orthography 
but grouping of allophones (except /a/ 
which remains /a/): let i, 1 = i; i, A, 9 = 3; 
u, U = u;e, &, 8 = €;0,9 = 03; a = a. 

After the typing, most of the work of 
checking the typescript against the lexical 
card manuscript was borne by Glen D. 
Turner with whom it was a pleasure to dis- 
cuss a small alternation made in phonemic 
specification having to do with subphonemic 
devoicing of continuants. In the new speci- 
fication, below, three sonorants, /m n 1/, 
are voiceless not only under conditions of 
metathesis (when the sequence of /h/ fol- 
lowed by sonorant is metathesized to 
sonorant followed by /h/), but also when 
these sonorants appear in word-final after 
/8/ or after other voiceless consonants. 


1Charles F. Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Texts, 
UC-PAAE 34.191-246 (1935). 

2 UC-PAAE 34.55-190 (1935); the University of 
California Press replaced my back high open 
manuscript vowel [0] by Greek mu (sic!), and 
placed an inverted wedge over [o] to indicate 
my open [9]. 
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I am glad to say that Kenneth Hale’s 
feeling for writing /?/ before initial vowels 
(influenced perhaps by his work in Papago) 
agrees with my own (influenced no doubt by 
my recent work in Hopi). 

1. The ‘working vocabulary’ which now 
follows is alphabetized in the English order, 
with non-English letters following after 
the nearest English one (as /é/ after /c/, 
and /i/ after /i/). For purposes of alpha- 
betization the glottal stop is disregarded in 
the word-initial sequence °V-. 


?a 

?anin-t yellow ants; ?a:wa-t the horn (of 
any animal); ?a:ba?iw(-it) ~ ?a°?aba?iw it 
is showing; a:bawina-l the devil, ?a*bawina-n 
his soul, ghost; ?ada‘way(it) ~ ?a-da‘wa‘i 
to drill fire; ?argayibis-t the bluejay; ?a°- 
zowa'-l ~ ?a?a:zowa'-l the shaman (~ 
plural); ?agi who; ?aha'iZ ~ ha-ié to chew it; 
?aha‘m ~ ?a?aha'm to put it away; ?a‘hy- 
~ aryh to quit, to let it go; ari Oh!; ?ak- 
~ ?a?a'k to open one’s mouth; Pakapis-t 
the crow; ?akazi'p across; °a’ay ~ Payyi to 
pick it from the ground; ?ala?aS hurry up; 
?ala? ~ Parala? to lubricate with spit; 
?alalalibié thin; ?ala‘w- ~ ?a?alacu to talk; 
?alhan-(t) the jaw bone; ?arli-t the bow; 
?a'ma‘(hi) mythical animal; ?a'marbié 
merely, first time, just; °amaha ~ ?a?amaha 
it is felling; ?amay anyplace, some place; 
?amanata-l anyone; amaryu with; 
?amhaizina ten; *anab ~ nap to throw it; 
?anaj- ~ nap to make him cry; ?ana‘nu:-l 
balsam tree; ?ana‘wikm the Pleiades (7 stars); 
?anagam?(ut) ~  Paranagam? it is level; 
?a‘nashl-(#t) ~ ?a?anaclh to fast; ?anambi--l 
the feather in band; ?anamu'g-(ut) ~ 
?a?anamu’k to be hungry; ?anana‘u?- 
aniganan four year old deer; ?ana‘uwibi'nas 
every little while; ?ana‘wi8-t the girl; ?a'na’ 
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yu'mat ~ ?a*?ana‘yu'm to boast; *ana: 
yuw-(it)- ~ natyuw to fight; ?andap to 
kick; ?andapamin ~ tapamin fo step on it; 
?angamu’-mi-n his relatives. 

?apaba‘i?aniganan three year old deer; 
?apawitu--l the grove of alder; ?apaca‘hat ~ 
paca‘h to shell pine nuts; ?a°8-(it) ~ ?a?as 
to bathe; ?a°Sai? ~ ?a?aSai? it (weather) is 
cool; ?aSawi-t the eagle; ?a’Say ~ ?a°?aSay- 
it cools off; ?a°Siyan left side; ?acu empty 
word; ?a°w- ~ ?a?au to gossip; ?a'wilibi--] 
ash tree; ?ary- ~ ?a?a‘i to call; ?aya'w-(it) 
~ ?a?aya‘u to grow; Paya’wit ~ ?a?aya‘u 
it is growing; adag-(it) ~ Sak to roast it; 
?aga‘ya'w- ~ ca‘ya‘u to yell. 


c 

ca?api-l the ribs; cabaha ~ ?acabaha it is 
torn; caki-bi--] blackbird; ca-ig-(it) ~ ?aczar- 
ig it is meshed; cama ~ ?anzama it’s burn- 
ing; cawanin-t grey squirrel; cawhca‘hwat ~ 
?acawhcawh he is whispering; ce*ye?-it ~ 
?e-ze'ye’? it is sour; ce‘cumuk do as you 
please! . 

cinini'? ~ icinini*? to shake in fright; 
cinin?cinm? ~ ?icinin?cinin? it twitches; 
cimimi'? ~ ?icimimi? it shines from polish; 
cii?gii? ~ ?ici?zii? to shake from cold; 
cibibi'? ~ icibibi-? it shines (reflected 
light); cili-w- ~ ?icili-u it flows over; cili-w- 
~ iciliu to cross ridge of mt.; cimil the 
mouse; coh gray fish; cohmo'iw ~ ?ocohmo:- 
iwisa it’s rough; comor-l the head hair; co: 
mi‘k down; cu’?aya down; cukcugus-t the 
kingfisher; culum ~ ?uculu'm to sleep; 
culus-t woodpecker; culuta ~ ?uculuta to 
stick in the mud; cung-(ut) ~ ?unzupk to be 
frightened; cupa ~ ?ucupa it (fire) is out; 
cupuzupa it burns out all the time; cuyu'-l 
white rock, lime. 

é 

éa‘g- ~ ?a'Za‘k to part her thighs; éehma 
~ ?etéehma to be silent; éa:mi-l acorn mush; 
éahpani’-l spiked white flower; ée'u-l red 
bird; Gié one; Girigo:-l the brain; éina-l the 
hail; Gipiya-l the red thistle; Givu-t the lime; 
tiko:lolon-t the butterfly; ti:do-bilah meadow- 
lark; Gid- ~ iZit to scoop it up; ¢tiki’-t 
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bird; tila‘la ~ ?itila‘la it is cracked; éilzil 
~ riéilzil ii (water) is clear; tilala ~ 
itila‘la it splits; Giéwana‘b- ~ iti-éwanar- 
bi to accompany; Gono? the twins. 


?e 
?ege'wan big; eh there; ?ela ~ ?e?ela to 
jump; ele-g-(it) ~ eele-k to look out; 
ele ?egin-(it) ~ ?e?ele?egin to observe him; 
?ele'lina-t the hat; ?e-me-data-l old timer; 
?ewe'wibil light (in weight). 


h 

ha’ yes; ha?-(it) ~ ?a:ha?’to hear; ha--l 
willow; ha:bi8-t sugar; ha?adulun-t the mud; 
ha?ibi?-(it) ~ ?ahha?ibi? to joke; hai?ila ~ 
?ahai?ila to stink, to smell; ha:inda what, 
nothing; haizZi-bi?-(it) ~ acha-izi‘bi? to 
chew cud; hal?-(it) ~ ?arhal? to sit, to live; 
hal?hal ~ ?achal?hal? zt zs hollow; hal ?halit 
the hole; halai?-(#t) ~ ?arhalai? to be wet; 
ha‘lala Bravo!; hali] Sunday; hamasa- ~ 
?ahamasga to be sad; hani:-l the house; hap&i-l 
the thigh, the upper leg; hata?ab- ~ ?ahatap 
it sticks on; hata‘w- ~ ?achata-u to cross tt; 
hatha‘d- ~ ?ahata?ha:da it is dripping; 
hata*ban ~ ?ahata-ban to patch; hati8ah- ~ 
?ahatisah to sneeze; hawa‘ban in its neigh- 
borhood, next to; ha:wa-l the wood rats; 
ha'y- ~ ?acha‘i to stir with fingers; ha?ayah- 
1 the trout; hayi- agi nobody. 

heu?he-w-(i#t) ~ ?eheu?heu? to trot; 
he?ewi'n-(it) ~ Pehe?ewi'n to lift it, to 
hold in lap; hi-lo:gi8 trapdoor spider; hili?- 
idac the clown; hili-da?ac-(#t) ~ ihilida?ac 
to clown; hilosh-t hole at collar-bone; hiStih 
10¢ = ‘a bit’? = one unit of money; hiu‘hiw- 
(it) ~ ?ihiuw- to look out for him, to ob- 
serve. 

hobo:? ~ ?ohobo:? zt’s in pieces; hoca-l 
plant with blue flower; ho-h- ~ ?ohorh to 
cough; hoili:g- ~ Porhoili-k zt (water) is 
murky; hoviwi-l the anus; holohpi-l the 
bulb for wéeyst; hom?mo-l cooking basket; 
hom?mobi-t ladle for hom?mol; hono:dan- 
~ ?ohono-dan to make her pregnant; ho-ya-t 
brush enclosure; ho-yibi?-(i#t) ~ ?o*horyibi? 
to watch over him; hoyo'd- ~ ?ohoryort 
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to touch genitals; hu:?- ~ ?uhu:? it is leak- 
ing; hu?ubanah the widow, widower; hu:da 
~ ?uhu'da it (sun) is up; hul?hul? ~ 
?u‘hul?hul? it is green; huiy the transvestite; 
hu'yu‘du-(ut) ~ ?uchuyu'du to make fiesta; 
humboya'm Kelsi canyon. 


?i 
?i°?-(it) ~ 71°? to drink; ?ibi-?-(it) ~ 
?i?ibi? zt blooms; ibivmiya:-l April; ?icehe 
go on! (when narrator paused); ?igispil Little 
bit, small amount; ?igin-(it) ~ i?igin to 
swing up foot; ?igo’si*k away, outside; ?ih 
here; ikitk this way; ?iklo-ba-l the foz; 
?in-(it) todozt; ?indama: someone; ?indama:- 
?i something; indinwa- ~ tinwa to name- 
call him; ?ipi-t the horse fly; ?i8ib- ~ Si‘p to 
whittle, to shave; ?iSilu‘b- ~ Silup to split 
wood; ?i‘Siug- ~ Siuk to comb one’s hair; 
?i8wa?adu-l Tamerack, like juniper; ?iwa-t 
the water basket (bottle); ?iwinanha-l Bishop 
Indian; ?iwinanhi ~ ?i-winanhi to speak 
Mono; ?ihk-(i#t) ~ ?i?ixk to breathe; ?i: 

yaw- ~ ?i*?iyau to stop. 


?¥ 

?tbih = Oh!;,—s PESt-wanami'k = different 
branches; ?icthk- ~ cihk to stick him; 
?thi-b-(it) ~ hi-p to message; ?ihid- ~ hit 
to pluck the duck; ?i-di-?-(it) ~ ?4?idi-? it is 
hot; ?idih Ouch!; ?i-zim long time; ?i-zimi?- 
(it) ~ ?4?i-gimi? to stay; PiiParn- ~ Pk ?#-1?- 
a'n to meat-fast; + ibil slow, slowly; ?iihabi-] 
green gourd; tihyimbis-t road runner; 
Pikwi ~ ?4?ikwi to menstruate; ili-g- ~ 
?4?413+k to wake up; ?#1i-? to be alive; iliiba?- 
at he wants to come to life; ?ma- ~ ?#?ima 
to tie bands; ?imbinw- ~ pinh fo roll string 
on thigh; ?imiliid ~ milit to scold him; 
?imbi more, again; ?ini? Help/; ?int?an- ~ 
?4?ind?an to be stingy; ?inthyi ~ ?2?inihii fo 
be sick; ?imi?-(#t) ~ ?i?ini? zt hurts him; 
?ingi-l the foot; ?ii-t the blanket; ?45i?iga-l 
blue squirrel; ?i-Siwalu?-(ut) ~ ?4?i-Siwalu? 
to disrespect him; ?#Siy-(it) ~ Sti to rock 
the cradle; itiSa-] clothes; ?iw- ~ ?%?iu to 
trap; iwi?a?n yesterday; ?iwin- ~ ?# ?iwin 
to stand up; *ihcaw- ~ ?i?ihcau to help him; 
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?ihkowa?-(it) ~ ?i?ihkowa? the wind blows; 
?ty-(it) ~ ti to steal; ?iyas-l low cactus. 


k 

kaboba:? ~ ?akaboba: zt is rattling; kahi 
~ ?akahi to be lazy; ka?ign his chin; ka:luk-t 
the armpit; kam?-(ut) ~ ?apngam? it fits; 
kami‘Z-(it) ~ ?akami-é to catch it; kana:-l 
the facial hair; kata:-l the racoon; katahwa ~ 
?akatahwa they are sick; kau'lis-t the ankle; 
ka‘wism the Kawaisu Indians; ka?awi--t the 
grasshopper; ka‘za ~ ?arga‘za to boil it; 
ka-gzu-l the clay pot; keZabit pretty; ki'g ~ 
?ikik to sack, to store, to load; ki‘lah-(it) ~ 
?i-gi‘lah to measure beads; kim- ~ ?pigim 
to come; ki‘ma somebody; kin-(at) ~ ?ingin 
he brings it; kita ~ ?ikita zt is locked; ki?iz 
~ iki?ié tt ts entering tightly; kiza ~ 
?i-gi'Za to freeze to death; ki-?-(it) ~ ?i-gi to 
bite; kikay early; ki?ima ~ iki?ima it’s 
tight; ki-na-l red plum; kiwa--l the teal, 
little duck; kiyi:-1 the arrowhead. 

kohkohwin ~ ?okohkohwin to pound it; 
komi‘la ~ ?okomi:la to be cramped; ko?o8i? 
the minnow fish; kovyor-t the turtle; ku: and; 
ku:-l small greasy seed, yellow flower; ku-gi8-n 
his fingers; ku'g ~ ?ukuk to point; ku-hupi-l 
elderberry; kuk-t the mescal; ku'l- ~ ?u:gul? 
to play; kula-bis-t the duck; kula:-n his neck; 
kuma‘wa?(it) ~ ?unguma-wa? it is shady; 
ku'pa-n her husband; ku:put ~ ?u'gu'pu 
she married; kutu'b- ~kutu'p to make acorn 
balls; kutug-(ut) ~ ?ukutuk to gather fire 
wood; ku-t the fire; kuy-(ut) ~ ?urgui to 
hide it; kuya-t Yucca whipplei; kuyi? ~ 
?u'guyi? to look for it; kuyu’-l fish; kuyu’-n 
his lower leg; ku?ugubil Little. 


l 

la‘gith mine; lalan-t the tongue; lalwas-t 
the pine nut cache; lam? ~ ?Palam? it’s 
getting soft; lapa?api’-l the hawk; lahhya ~ 
?alahhya it is loose; leéeleéa ~ ?eleteleta to 
skip; leS’a ~ PeleSa it is opening; le-use'p 
mythical otter; le-win- ~ ?ele-win to pack it; 
li-mi?li#tma- ~ ?%:1i-mi?li-mi to blink; lo?- 
ogitn ~ ?olo?ogi'n to take off a strip of bark; 
lo-go?-(ot) ~ ?o:logo? to be crazy; loho'm- 
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~ ?olhom? to enter; lulu? ~ ?u'lu'lu? to 
play the flute; luma ~ ?u'lu'ma it is com- 
ing off; lumu?at ~ ?ulu‘mu?in is filling it 
up; luna’ Monday. 


m 

ma’ where; matwan what kind; ma‘l which 
one; mana‘win his whereabouts; ma‘?ayn 
where from; ma? Hello; ma?- ~ ?a'ma? to 
touch it; ma:-l the hand; ma‘g- ~ ?amak to 
know it; ma-gula-t the weasle skin purse; 
ma?iniS why; ma‘haiziya five; maha- ~ 
?amha to give it; ma‘ig- ~ ?a'ma‘ik to go 
ahead; marigila ~ ?a'ma‘igila to run; mav- 
la‘w- ~ ?amarlau to raise one’s hands; 
mana*‘-l the metate; mane*Za? deadly night- 
shade berries; manhigiS how many; ma‘ncu?- 
(ut) ~ ?a‘ma‘ncu? to be tame; mapil now, 
today; mapi’-l the acorn from goat ranch; 
ma‘s-t seed; maSa- ~ ?amasa to cover it; 
ma‘sa-t the bag; masi-l grass, weeds; ma‘- 
wisu-l pine nut pole. 

me'da already; mi*?i-un right there; mi?ipil 
close; miritu from there; milh?mihl- ~ 
?imilh?milh it tastes good; mim because; 
mi‘n- ~ ?i‘mirn to take it; mina too; miy- ~ 
?irmiy to go; miya‘ne’wah there on this side; 
miyaphi'k this way. 

migitih mythical character; miga- ~ 
?i-mi-ga to stretch; mi?ig- ~ ?imi?ik to kill 
him; mihi? ~ ?i-mihi? to lie down; mihiiy- 
~ ?imihii to mt. climb; mihliin ~ ?imi-- 
hli‘n to hurt her; mihma- ~ ?imihma to be 
drunk; mili?ig- ~ ?imili?ik it is smooth; 
minina- ~ ?iminina it rolls; mi8-(it) ~ 
?i-mis to sit cross-legged; miSk-(it) ~ ?imisk 
to lead; mi-w- ~ ?i'mi-u to forget it; mi-ya-l 
the month; mi-yabi8-t the moon; miyi?iwa- ~ 
?imiyi?iwa rounding up. 

mohka-t the belt; moho8-t domed dwelling 
house; moli?hl- ~ ?omolirlh to deceive him; 
mo?olohy the brown bear; mokowis-t band- 
tailed pigeon; momoth-t Jimson-weed; 
mon?mo'n-(ot) ~ ?omon?mon? it is boil- 
ing; moSorha-t the lungs. 

mu‘s-t the fish shear; mu'daka ~ ?u'mu: 
daka to dodge; mu'gin ~ ?u'mugi'n to hurt 
him; muhumbi8-t the owl; muchy-(ut) ~ 
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?umu‘ih to make a fiesta; mulu-ga?-(it) ~ 
?umulu'ga? to herd together; muluywa-l the 
round one; mulu?upa- ~ ?Pumulu?upa it’s 
getting round; mu'luw- ~ ?u'mu'luh to 
dance; mupi-t the nose; mu‘s-n his bullet; 
mu‘Sah-t the sweat house; muwa‘-l the 
mountain; mu: ?is-t the hill. 


n 

na‘bidu ~ ?anabi'du to hug, embrace; 
na‘bunziya eight; na?ac just; na‘di? the cat; 
na‘ga'w-(it) ~ ?anaga‘u to hold up one’s 
head, to sit in the shade; nahar-l the louse; 
naha-t the cane; na‘na‘u four; napgawili?at 
the earrings; nanha-l the ears; nanhabi--l the 
leaves; napa‘i six; nawambil few; nawi--! the 
woman’s apron; na*widami between, in the 
middle; naxpa?ad-(i3t) ~ Panaxpa?at to 
make noise. 

ne‘?in- ~ ene?in to depend on him; 
nina?ado-l the awl; nita‘yi-l the roof rafters 
of a sweat house; ni‘x-t the tule raft; niba?- 
(it) ~ ?iniba? it is snowing; niha- ~ ?iniha 
to drop down; ni‘ma-l the liver; nimbunpgu-l 
the poor man; nim?mi?ig- ~ ?inimi?ik to 
murder human; nimicinpwi ~ ?inimicipwi to 
help him; ni‘na‘way- ~ ?inina’wayica he 
stays; niu?wa- ~ ?iniu?wa to not; niu ?ni- 
win- to shake hands; nixnana‘k in the com- 
pany of; ni?iyitn- ~ ?ini?yirn to bend it. 

nogoi?nogoi?- it zigzags; no‘?-(ot) ~ 
?ono to turn back; noh-(ot) ~ ?onoh to 
roast in ground; nomnzin seven; noyo'i?i-l the 
outlaw; nopo‘'yi ~ Ponopoy: to wrestle; 
nu‘ba ~ ?u'nu'ba to pulsate; nus? ~ Puna 
to clean sediment; nu-l ~ ?u'nu'l to push 
him. 


?0 

?o'ba-n his muscle; ?ob- ~ oop to 
dive; ?obibur-l little duck, litile chicken; 
?o'biwi-t the strength; ?ogon empty word; 
?ohola:-1 the canyon; ?o'l-(it) to get up, to 
fly; ?orlilat ~ ?o:lila to go after; ?o'ligirmat 
~ ?oligim to come after; ?ologo‘g- ~ 
logo*k to uproot; ?olon-t the staff pole; 
?om ~ ?0°?0m to string beads; ?omholok 
under; ?omhombit mud diver bird; ?omohic 
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each other; ?omoix himself; ?omok empty 
word; ?ono‘ban outside; ?o-no'l the back; 
?ono'mini‘k backwards; ?opo-bo-l purple 
berries; ?oSolon-(ot) ~ Solo-p to snore; 
otolo-h-(ot) ~ tolovh to groan; ?ow ~ 
?0°?ou it is marked; ?o-wan- ~ ?o°?owan to 
write; ?owo'g ~ ?o?0wo'k it’s swelling up; 
?owi'-t the dove; ?ohta- ~ ?o?ohta to ask 
him; ?o'y- ~ oi to pass by; Porya-t the 
money; ?oryo'gat ~ Poryork he is mowing. 


p 

pa‘?a-t the mountain sheep; pa‘-l the 
water; pan the soup; pa‘bi ~ ?a‘ba:bi to be 
tired; pazi‘wa-t the lake; pacash- ~ ?apacach 
to shell it; pacachi-l shelled pine nuts; 
paca’?in ~ ?apaca‘?in he caches; paca’wa-l 
the bat; paca‘hil pine nuts; pacu?ar-t the 
pond; pacis-t purple seed; pa?aga-t the birth 
hair; pah-t the tule mat; paha?-(it) ~ 
?apaha? to death wail; paha-bi-l sugar cane; 
paha:bi:l can; paha-l rock mortar for grind- 
ing acorns; pa‘hu:-l the war arrow; pa‘i- 
three; pati?ami thrice; pa‘twanap_ three 
o’clock; pa‘twan three star constellation; 
pai?in Wednesday; pa*?acu all three; pai?- 
iZ-(it) ~ Pabai?it to swim; pairig-(it) ~ 
?abai?ik to turn around; pa‘imh some, 
others; pai?iy(#t) ~ ?abairiy zt is left over. 

pa‘labata-1 the Yawelmani; pa?agin- ~ 
?apa?agin to hit him; palak ~ ?apalak to 
throw it; pa'lib(it) ~ ?apala:b- he is soaking 
it in the water; palu:-l the roots for fish 
poison; pa'm- ~ ?ambam to make into ball; 
pa?an(it) ~ Papa?ana it zs plugged up; 
pa‘ndigit ~ a‘bandik to war; pan- ~ 
?amban to close it; panin-t ants; pa‘ni-l the 
rock corral for fish, mason jar for fruit; 
panin- ~ ?ambanin to be proud of; pa'nugis 
male water sprite; payata-l the god; panham 
~ ?ambapham to hide in the blind; 
paphama-t the willow blind from which 
birds are shot; paywa-l the red clover; papulu ?- 
i-t the whirlwind; papulu? ~ ?apaulu? it’s 
whirling. 

pa‘Sa‘?u-l the buckeye; pa*si-1 chia seeds; 
paskis-t the spring (well); pa‘Sumis-t the 
cloud; pa‘Su'misi-t the fog; pa‘Su'misi‘gim 
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~ abaSu'miS to get cloudy; pawa-du--l 
plant with yellow flower; pawas- ~ ?apawas 
to play shinny; pawitu:-l the stream alder, 
red bark; parwili-gan-t the geese; pahkan- 
(it) ~ ?apahkan to speak; payawa?in its 
front. 

pe*?- ~ ?e:ba to hit by throwing; pele-w- ~ 
?epele'u to open it up; pewelay first; pir-l 
the breasts; pi?a’gin-t the worm; pi‘bi-win- 
~ ?i-bisbiwin to play Jew’s harp; pi'sin- 
~ *1bisin he is snoring; pitili:-t the striped 
squirrel; pitogis-t the horse-fly; pito--l 
the buttocks; piga-t the stone knife; piga?as 
perhaps; pigi'nis-t the shirt; piha- ~ ?ipiha 
it is broken; pihorli-t the bow string, sinew 
thong; pi*?i8-t berry like gooseberry; pin- 
~ ?imbin to bring it; pini like, just the same; 
piniyu all, every, everyone, everything; pis ~ 
?ipiS to go out; piSki8-(it) ~ ?ipiSki8 7t’s got 
pus inside (as a boil); picsi-l alkalai dirt for 
washing hair; pisu'ga-t the red racer snake; 
piZaca- ~ ?ipizaca the water is splashing; 
piwi'-l down feathers. 

pil- to arrive; pili?- ~ ?ipili? to be heavy; 
pi'm-(it) ~ ?imbim 7 is full; pisika- ~ 
?ipisika to slip; pitita- ~ ipitita to turn 
over; piwai naked, nakedly. 

po'?- ~ o:ba to kindle a fire; podo-yibié 
soft, tender; po?oz- ~ oporoc to target 
practice; poranis-t wood for rheumatism; 
porogost pillow; pogoh the borrowing owl; 
poyh- ~ ?opha to smear it; poh-t the trail, 
the road; poha'm the rain maker; pohola ~ 
?opohola to get blisters (from working); 
poho?owa-l pestle; pokpo-go-na-l king snake; 
pokpo'gin ~ ?opokpo:gin to tattoo; pololi-- 
wabi'-1 gum plant; polo?oma- ~ ?opolo?- 
oma it is bending; polop- ~ opolo'n to 
heat it; pomp-t the egg; po'n-t hide, body 
hair; ponihw the skunk; poyp- ~ ?ombop 
to cut hair; popga-t the basket cap; popg- 
(ot) ~ ?ombopk to put on basket cap; 
porsi(it) ~ ?oborsi it is white; poyiwos-t 
fine willow to wrap up fish. 

pu'?is-t threshing basket; puhm?puhm- 
it is thick, broad; putiy-(ut) ~ ?u'buriy 
to be full; pukubi8-t the dog; pulu:?in- ~ 
?upulu:?in to spin it; puyn- ~ ?umbun to 
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tie (a knot); punzi-l the seed; punziga‘za ~ 
?umbunziga’za to boil seeds; punzi-l the eye; 
pupgu?-(ut) ~ ?umbupgu? to domesticate 
him; puSk- ~ ?upusk to blow it; pu?uman 
its edge; puw- ~ ?u'buh ?to irrigate. 


§ 

Sa°-l manure; $a? ~ ?a'Sa? to defecate; 
Sahna- ~ ?aSahna to stop; Sala‘n vagina; 
Sampg- (it) ~ ?aSampk to yawn; Sa'no-t 
pitch, Sa‘na'dan ~ ?a‘Sa‘nadan to pitch it; 
Sanka? the ditch; Sapus-t the belly; Sa-varu 
Saturday; Sawi- ~ ?a°Sa'wi to have a hang- 
over; Sa*ya-l the mud-hen; Se'ga?Sega ~ 
?e'Se'ga Sega he is panting; Se?egapis-t the 
barn owl; Seshi-l game played with wa-t; 
Se-wa-n his place between the eyes. 

Sibi: ?#-1 acorn tree; Si‘bi:-l the acorn sp.; 
Sido?do-?-(ot) ~ ?i8ido?do-? to slide; Si'- 
dulus-t the umbilicus; Si'ga ~ i'S-ga to 
snuffle up, Si-gist terpentine weed; Siga‘lana-t 
the willow house; Sigawiyam the Koso In- 
dian; Si‘gawiyam-(it) ~ ?i-Si-gawigami to 
speak Koso; Si:gin- ~ ?i8i‘gin to skin it; 
Sivhpi-t the sand; Si?-(it) ~ ?iSi? to urinate; 
8i?i-bi--l the tule; Siki-t the upper arm; Siko-l 
the lizard; Siko-ni8-t plant tuber to roast gum 
in; Silayganan two year old deer; Sima‘na 
week; Sivmi-l the penis; Sing-(it) ~ ?isipk 
to blow nose; Sip-t the ice; Siwi-l wild onions; 
Situba back again. 

si--] roots of yucca; Sib-(it) ~ ?i8i-p to be 
cold; Si? ~ ?iSa to drive it; Si ?awa-t the 
forehead; Si?iwi-(it) ~ ?#Si?iwi it looks dif- 
ferent; Simin-t the rattlesnake; Siti-g- ~ 
Stik (1) to be restless (2) to be shaky (the 
earth) ; Siwi'bir-1 wood used for banging hair. 

So'lo ~ ?oSorlo to dig a hole; Soyo-t the 
little blanket; S0?ogonhn-(it) ~ ?oSo?ogonh 
to be drunk; S0?onoh the fresh water clam; 
So°?itih the seed; Soryi-n his wife; So-bis-t 
the old woman; Su:-l the stars; Sub pulsates 
once; Su'bu?Su'ba to fuck; Suv? ~ Purka to 
dry it; Su°?i-t the jackrabbit; Suciya-l the 
spider; Sulun-t (1) the finger nails, (2) the 
hoofs of bovines; Sumu'ma- ~ ?usumu'ma 
it is darkening; Su‘munapikanan spike buck; 
Suna‘wa-l sibling between older and younger; 
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Supi-l the eyebrows; Suwa’-l (1) the earth, 
(2) his years; Su'wi-l pubic hair. 


t 

tabi‘tlalah yellow bird sings at dawn; 
tabu: ?upil short; ta?aga ~ ?ata?aga (1) 
to pay money to, (2) lift meat taboo, (3) to 
meet him; tahambid the old man; tahkin- 
~ ?atahkin to sleep; tahpun-t the cottontail; 
taka‘h the valley quail; takaSa-t (1) the 
leather, (2) tanned skin, (3) carrying strap; 
taki:-1 muller for metate; takwa-t acorn from 
Paiute Mt.; tal the day, the sun; ta:lata:- 
ugibi-l the sunflower; tala’awa ~ ?atala?- 
awa it (rope) encircles it; tala-wis-(it) ~ 
?atalaus to go around; tala‘w- ~ ?atala'us 
he is encircling it; taman-t the teeth; talu‘ma-t 
the breech clout; tambi? ~ ?andambi-? 
to lie; tambil most; tan if; tana ~ ?andana 
to get down; tanapi-t the heel; tan ~ ?andan 
it is raining; tangapi-l the baby hole; tap-t 
the sinew; taparya-l the chipmunk; tapisi--l 
the bread; tapi8-(it) ~ ?atapis to make bread; 
tataha ~ Patataha it’s bursting open; 
tatwa-l the man; ta'twi ~ ?atatwi to sober 
up, to revive from sickness; ta’wig-(it) ~ 
?a‘dawik to see it; tarwi ~ ?a-darwi to be 
blind; tayibo-?in the rainbow; tazgu’b- ~ 
?atagup to braid it; tehiyi-(it) ~ ?etehiyi 
to be reconciled; tei hawa?an right side. 

tit and, also; tiktigi--1 the small chicken- 
hawk; timala-w- ~ indimala‘u to follow 
him; timiwa-l the chief; tiwik the tildee; 
tib-(it) ~ ?itib to put it; tiba-t pine nuts; 
titba ~ i-di-ba to gamble; ti?'a ~ ?i?idi?a 
to loan, to borrow it; tibaié the wolf; t#?ibi- 
nuga?adawa'l the myth; ti?ibinuga?’adaw 
~ itibinuga?adau to tell myth; tibiha ~ 
?itibaha it’s breaking; tibohis-t the medi- 
cine; tiSwi?hit ~ ?itiSwa?hisa he is ready to 
die; ti‘ha-t the fish bait; trhata‘n ~ ?i-di-- 
hata'n to bait the fish hook; tik ~ ?itik to eat 
(it); tikigui? ~ ?itikigu-i? to cook it; ti:na:- 
way- ~ ?indina-wai io buy; ti:za ~ ?i-di-za 
to sell it; tingi--l rock ledge; tipiim ~ ?itipi‘m 
to play hand game; tiSawi'n ~ ?itiSawi'n 
to cause him evil; ti8ib ~ itiSip to scrape 
deer-skin; tiSi-(it) ~ ?iti& to be bad, ill; 
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titi'gin ~ ?ititi-gin to cut tobacco; tidi-g- ~ 
?ititi'k to have gonorrhea; tidiha ~ ?ititiha 
it’s cut up, sewed up; tiw ~ ?i-diu to find it, 
to guess; ti'wi-t the dust; tiwili ~ ?i-diwili 
to fix it; tiwipil pretty; tiwi good; tihhma ~ 
?itthhma (1) it stinks, (2) to stay under water. 

to: I don’t know; to'gin its corner; togogo’ 
~ otogogo it is popping; togoi? ~ 
?otogo'i? to decoy it; to?ogon-t the month; 
toko-?in ~ ?otoko:?in to set deadfall traps; 
toha ~ ?o'doha to hunt; tohi--l the deer; 
to: ?i-l the tule root; to-ibi--l the tule; tovili ~ 
?o'dovili to think; toviy-(#t) ~ odoriy to 
travel about; to‘mogal bumble bee; tomocka 
~ ?otomocka to stumble; tondonzi-l medi- 
cine berries; tono:-l the knee; toryan ~ 
?o'doyan he is copulating. 

tu'-l embers, charcoal; tu'-t salt grass, 
already gathered; tu:bu'l salt grass, growing; 
tu'si straight, straightaway; tu‘siga’-] burial 
place; tuga?an-(i#t) ~ ?utuga?an to make it 
deep; tuga? deep; tugit the night; tu:ga’- 
iya‘-l the actual bird; tu:gayaya:-l the myth- 
ical bird; turgu ~ Pu'dugu it is dark; 
tugu‘bisn his dirt; tugu‘bi8-(it) ~ ?utugu’- 
biS it is dirty; tu'gu'kwi-t the mountain 
lion; tuha-t the water snake; tuhu?a- ~ 
?utuhu?a- to spit; tu?i--l the flour; tu: ?ilam 
the bou; tu'k-t mountain quail; tukluluh 
the screech owl: tulu?ula- ~ ?utulu?ula to 
get up from sitting; tulu’uma ~ Putulu?uma 
at rolls; tulu‘mi‘n ~ ?utulu'mi'n to roll his 
blanket; tu-mus-n his master, owner of pet; 
tuwubil fast, very. 


?u 

?u? it (liquid) is leaking; ?u:? bitter: 
?ucu’-l sack, bag; ?ur'd ~ Pu?urt it is unty- 
ing; Pu'gabit the weasle; ?ugan the patch 
(of plants); ?uganw(it) ~ ?u?uganh to get 
ready; >uganwit ~ ?u?uganw he is getting 
ready; ?u-gapi--l the leg (thing which breaks): 
?u'gibi‘-l bunch grass; ?u'gu'mi-l esophagus; 
?uhula-t male of any bird; ?u-hu‘yahm old 
woman who packed corpse to grave; ?ui?(it) 
~ Pu?ui?ida it is smoking; ?uimug-(ut) 
to drown; ?uimu-l the sucker fish; ?uinwa--l 
the chest; ?ukuluS-t money basket; ?ukun 
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its top, point, peak; ?ukuS-(ut) ~ ku’s 
to crow, yell; >ulaka ~ ?u?ulaka it is open; 
?u'law-(it) ~ ?u'?u'lawica he is getting old; 
?ulumus big black ants. 

?u'mu? ~ Pumu’? to shoot it; ?umusa-t 
arrow feathers; >umusbi-l the yucca; ?undu:- 
gal that one; ?undumu'ga ~ tumuga to 
dream; ?unuy- ~ nuy to pound; ?unduma:- 
wit ~ tumaru he fails; ?utudu tall; ?utu- 
gu'bi--l plant for sticking holes through pine 
nuts; >utus-(ut) ~ tula-p to grind; ?u-?u-t 
the stick, pole; ?u?uz-(it) ~ ?u?uc to twine 
it; Purga-t sugar cane; ?u'na-l the bear; 
?u'?upu-l cordage brush; ?u‘si-l cactus, with 
stickers; ?u?uwa'-n ‘the bitter one,’ white 
emitic roots; >uwuba:? ~ wuba:? to whip 
him; ?uwubist the whip; ?uyu'g ~ Puyuk 
to fall. 


Ww 

waci?aS with, by means of; warga‘is-t 
the little frog; wag-(it) ~ awak it is drying; 
wa'g-(it) ~ ?awark it is dry; wa'gi?-(it) ~ 
?a'wa'gi? to be thin, poor; warhag-(it) ~ 
?a'wahai to work; wahay- ~ ?awahai to 
scold him, to disown him; wahaminas down- 
wards; wahcipi-l the moccasin; wahis 
surely, in truth, wa?atala’p in truth; wahti?- 
aS-(it) ~ wahti?as to be behind; wa? that; 
wah there; wa‘? ~ ?a:wa to broil meat; 
wa'?a-l hawk; wa’ad- ~ Pawarat to run 
away; wa'?a-t juniper berry; wa?an-t acorn 
sp.; wa’awa ~ Pawarawa to come down; 
waiha'm-(it) ~ ?awaiha'n to camp-hunt; 
wa'irit quick, quickly; wacla-t the basket 
seed beater; wana:-l the rabbit net; wana‘p 
far away; wanzil that; waS- ~ ?awas to dig 
it; wa'Sa-l the grey crane; waSa'g- ~ ?awasa'k 
it flames; waSakwaSag it is lightning; 
wa'tam the soldier; wataya‘n its top; waya:-l 
steep side of mountain; wayu'b- ~ ?awayu'p 
to vomit. 

wetu next; we'du so! oh!; we'ga- ~ 
?e-we'ga it is breaking; wevh- ~ ?e'weha to 
lick it; wele?-(it) ~ Pewele? to crawl; 
wele-h- ~ Peweleh to swallow it; wele-- 
hanis-t the fish hook; werli-t the open place; 
wewe'hyu:-l yellow-jacket. 
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wi'b-(it) ~ ?iwi-p to be fat; wiSa later on; 
wi'g- ~ ?iwik to discard it; with-(it) ~ 
?i-wihi to wait; wihnibi-l rabbit-skin blan- 
ket; wi'la-t skirt feathers; wil?la ~ ?iwil?la 
to grab while going; wiloko-y- ~ ?iwiloko‘i 
to swing; wili-?inis-t basket for gathering 
seed; wilis?in ~ iwili-?in to hold it in hand 
while going; wims-(it) ~ ?iwims to give 
room; wi'mi'wi'ma‘lat he goes along zig- 
zagging; wimSin- ~ ?iwimsin to give him 
roadway; witn- ~ ?i'wi'n to present to him; 
wi'nap? north; wipiya’-l acorns in green 
horn mountain; wip-t the fat; wi'b-(i#t) ~ 
i-wi'p to be fat; wiS- ~ PiwiS to catch it, 
to rope it; wiSan ~ Pi'wi'Sa'n to start it; 
wisokombi8-t the song of turkey buzzard; 
witayahata-lthe Tejon Indians; witayhatt ~ 
*iwitayhati to speak Tejon; wirw- ~ ?iwiw 
to ladle acorn mush; wi'wi'gin- ~ ?i'wi'wi'gin 
to stir it. 

wi'di- ~ ?i-wi-di to be angry; wigi'?-(it) ~ 
?iwigi'? the tracks are showing; wigi'l the 
tracks; wigi-yaw- ~ ?iwigi-yau to track him; 
wi'gin- ~ i-wi-gi'n to drag it (e.g. horse); 
wi?- ~ ?i-wa it (river, tear) is running; 
wa:?i-t the river; wii?wii?-(it) ~ ?iwii ?iwii? 
to fall off riding; wik-(it) ~ ?iwik to grab it; 
wi'maih-t head pole; win ~ ?iwini to be; 
winapi'l grass for baskets; wini'g- ~ ?iwini'k 
to look back; wina:-l the summit of mountain; 
wipi-t the comb; wipSa-t the fish pole; wi8-(it) 
~ iwid it is ripening, cooking; wiyuyu?in- 
~ ?iwi? yuyu in to trickle it on. 

wo’ two; wor?ami twice; wo-?o'y Tuesday; 
wo'bayu on each side; worbai?ida ipgim 
they came on both sides; wo'yo both; wo'twan 
two star constellation; wo'ba‘n- ~ ?o'wo'ba‘n 
to divide, to cut in half; wo?0co?- ~ ?owo- 
oco? to be in kneeling position; wo'do-l (1) 
the hair center on head,(2) the tip of basket 
cap; wo'do?oli--l1 looped stirrer for acorn 
mush; wo'gami yet; wo‘h- ~ ?o'woha to 
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bury him; worhna:-l the frog; wo-?i8-(it) ~ 
?oworis to be jealous; woho:?- ~ ?owoho:? 
it is stretching; wohombo:-l the bull pine; 
wohon-t little hard acorns; woh?woh- ~ 
?owoh?woh? to bark; wo'kan pretty soon, 
recently; wo'lon-t the grape; wo'ma right 
away; wopgo-l the shoe; wopu-l the goose- 
berry; wowo'-l the testicles; wohpi-t arrow 
basket for shooting rabbits. 


y 

ya’? ~ Paya to yearn for his master; 
ya’awa ~ ?Parya?wa to finish it; yarbi-l 
the skirt; yabi?(it) ~ Paryarbi? to put on, 
to wear a skirt; yah now, well; yahawa--l 
red earth; yaha-wi-t the point of a hill; 
ya*hi?iwa-l folkloristic brownies; yahn- ~ 
?aryanh to believe him; ya'l- ~ ?aryal to 
thresh it; yala? ~ Payala? to be warm; 
yamba-l wild carrots; yanz- ~ ?ayanc to 
sit down; yahta-l white flowering plant; 
ya'yan- ~ Paryayan to be timid. 

yebe?(it) ~ eyebe? they are together, 
in time; yec or; yeu?wisn the morning star; 
yeu*’wa ~ Peyeu?wa it is getting daylight; 
ye'w-(ut) ~ e'yeu to be ashamed; yilaha-t 
~ ?iyilahasa he is happy; yita?bata-l 
antelope; yihpa-l the door; yihpa ~ ?iyihpa 
to shut it; yigiSani-l the center pole; yi-t 
the valley; yirw-(ut) ~ i-yiu to hold it, to 
keep it. 

yo" ?-(ot) ~ ?oryo? to be lame; yor? 
oyo'?ala- to go along lame; yorbini then; 
yo'lin ~ ?o-yorlin to plow; yo?ol- ~ ?oyo?- 
ola to be bald; yo-wi many; yu: oh well; yu'da 
~ ?uryu'da it is crushing; yuh- ~ ?uyuh 
to get close; yu'mu’gi'wa-l mythical class of 
animals; yu'muk-t acorn sp.; yu'mu'gu-l 
acorn tree; yu®um ~ Puyu?um zt 7s wearing 
out; yuz ~ Puyurue it is fading; yu'wi-l 
the string. 











NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Syntactic Structures. By Noam Chom- 
sky. ’s-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 
1957. 116 pp. 


C. F. VorGELiIn 


The author introduces his problem of 
transform in syntax here; his definitive 
treatment is reserved for a book already 
cited as The Logical Structure of Linguistic 
Theory. Chomsky’s introduction is so 
broadly oriented that it would be easy to 
review it from even more than the dozen 
points of view examined by Robert B. Lees 
(Lg. 33.375-408), hereinafter designated as 
Chomsky’s explicator. 

The present review asks only four ques- 
tions all of which are concerned with a 
single overarching question: how the low 
number of languages being deeply analyzed 
in the present day world (and the high 
number of languages in the world which 
still remain to be studied) may be ap- 
proached through the new theory (if it is 
new), the revolutionary theory (if it is revo- 
lutionary), the pure theory (if it is divorce- 
able from linguistic types). Especially, I 
try to comprehend whether transforms in 
syntax will turn out to be elicitable as un- 
known languages are studied or whether 
the construction of transforms will require 
the linguist to be his own informant. (The 
part of the question given above in italics 
is meant to identify the operational basis of 
Chomsky’s ‘intuition’.) 

Before asking such questions as these— 
ie., immediately after reading Chomsky 
but before writing this review—I formed a 
rather strong positive impression, and de- 
veloped an equally strong negative bias. 
On the positive side, I had the initial im- 
pression that, from the point of view of 
studying languages of the world, trans- 
forms in syntax are important for analysis 
of syntax. On the negative side, I would not 
accept the strategy of criticism adopted by 
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Chomsky and his explicator—putting the 
burden of justification on anyone who would 
maintain the validity of pre-transform 
grammar. Some would (almost) accept this; 
thus, one of my western friends says that 
Chomsky (almost) convinced him that 
morphemics was a poor old dead dog. And 
if transform grammar also persuades lin- 
guists to relegate phonemics to a prelimi- 
nary stage of analysis (called ‘discovery’), 
and to operate in final analysis (called 
‘description’) exclusively with morpho- 
phonemics, it will have accomplished a 
Copernican revolution. 

The strategy adopted both by Chomsky 
and his explicator is apparently modest: 
you never claim to have invented a better 
mouse-trap than your colleague; you con- 
fess, humbly enough, that of all choices 
faced in inventing the new mouse-trap, the 
very weakest springs and smallest capacities 
were built-in; this humble confession, how- 
ever, is made in conjunction with a cursory 
survey to show that all other designs of 
mouse-traps cannot be expected to work at 
all, for reasons enumerated. 

Whether others besides myself hesitate 
in accepting this strategy of criticism de- 
pends (for decision) on how others answer 
the four questions raised above which are, 
more explicitly: 

(1) Are transforms in syntax new?! 


1It is possible to give a safe and sure answer 
to this and the following questions (as was demon- 
strated by Fred Householder and others, in a re- 
cent Ethnolinguistic Seminar)—an answer which 
does not exceed our knowledge of linguistic his- 
tory. It is also possible to give an unsure answer 
which hopes to approximate what historical per- 
spective will show; though such an answer 
amounts to nothing more than guessing, I would 
still like to offer my guess or two. 

In reference to originality, I would expect a 
future distinction to be made between (a) and (b), 
in which (a) alone is concerned with inventing and 
developing the model of transform grammar— 
perhaps few will make contributions to the con- 
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Is it possible to show what the model seeks 
to show—to reduce a whole grammar to kernel 
sentences plus a set of transformations? 

(2) Will they start a Copernican revolu- 
tion within linguistics?? 

(3) Is transform grammar incorporat- 
able in linguistic typology?* Considered 
separately in a typology of kernel sentences, 
and in a typology of transformations? 





struction of the model besides Zellig Harris, its 
inventor, and Noam Chomsky, to date its most 
articulate developer. That is to say, (b) [see below] 
may possibly not feed back much to (a), the inven- 
tion and development of the model. 

In this distinction, (b) refers to the operation 
or application of the principle of transformation 
to grammar, which is certainly not new. Nothing 
is more familiar or traditional than the expression 
of transformation in word morphology, especially 
when one word class is replaced by another; note 
the ‘verbalizing’ affixes and the ‘nominalizing’ 
affixes mentioned in so many grammars of Amer- 
ican Indian languages. In morphology-syntax, 
‘subordinating mode’ affixes and ‘independent 
mode’ affixes, with correlated tactics, are equally 
common; less commonly mentioned as transforma- 
tions, though by no means rare, are whole sentence 
transformations as, for example, in Tiibatulabal 
where ‘high talk’ (characterized as including a 
sequence of verb stem in X shape followed by a 
long string of verb suffixes) may be transformed to 
‘strong talk’ (characterized as including a par- 
ticle to which a string of verb suffixes are affixed 
in position prior to the naked verb stem in X 
shape). In contrast, independent treatment of 
syntax is lacking (and apparently avoided) in the 
same grammars that are concerned with word, 
phrase, and sentence transformations—as though 
‘pure syntax’ were as meaningless as the question 
‘what is syntax?’ was to Leonard Bloomfield. 

2A palace revolution, perhaps, in contrast to 
the interdisciplinary revolutions plotted by David 
Bidney, Six Copernican Revolutions, Explora- 
tions I: Studies in Culture and Communication 
pp. 6-14 (1953). 

3? Recent work in linguistic typology treats 
subsystems rather than whole systems (i.e., the 
classification of languages as wholes); in fact, 
subsystem typologies encompass less than the 
phonology, less even than the whole of a phonemic 
inventory—at most, vowel types and consonant 
types emerge, unless the Distinctive Feature 
description of all phonemes in an inventory (by 
Roman Jakobson and others) is also regarded as a 
kind of typology for the entire phonemic inven- 
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(4) Is transform grammar elicitable? 
Prerequisite variables include the linguist’s 
fore-knowledge of the language under analy- 





tory, even though this is probably outside the 
interest and intention of its authors. 

Nor does transform grammar seem to be in- 
tended as a typology; but those interested in 
typology may possibly use it for supplementing 
subsystem types derived from inventories. Thus, 
suppose that a large set of kernel sentences in 
French are ultimately reduced to a few, or are 
expressed as a single kernel with transformation 
rules; would this, or would this not be tantamount 
to a transform type? If yes, could the transform 
type derived from French be compared to the yet- 
to-be-constructed kernel sentences and accom- 
panying rules for transformation in Hopi? If 
comparable, then the transform type derived from 
French should be identifiable as the same as, or 
different than, the transform type derived from 
Hopi. But this is not to predict that transform 
grammar, manipulated as transform type, will 
rejuvenate typology in extra-phonological sub- 
systems, namely, in morphology-syntax. It may. 
Or it may lead to deadening generalizations, as 
19th century typology did. 

4The question of eliciting is not unrelated to 
the chief promise of transform grammar—to pro- 
vide rules for generating all possible utterances 
in a given language, and not merely those found 
in a closed corpus. Rather than agreeing that all 
pre-transform grammar operated exclusively 
with a closed corpus, it is worth noting that field 
work in anthropological linguistics, as a matter of 
historical fact, operates characteristically with 
an open corpus. Stated this way, the matter has 
rested without promising to be exhaustive, and 
without arousing much response from non-lin- 
guists or, for that matter, even from linguists 
other than those occupied with field work. 

In contrast, not only linguists in general, but 
even mathematicians (for ‘the first time’, accord- 
ing to George A. Miller, in the December, 1957, 
SSRC Jtems) respond with understanding to the 
promise of generating all possible utterances from 
rules. It is quite possible that this promise will 
turn out, in operation, to be an analogue of the 
open corpus procedure in anthropological linguis- 
tics—to elicit until the informant turns up noth- 
ing new; to project the rules of structure derived 
thereby as a prediction that no additional features 
of structure will emerge in any future utterance. 
This prediction, in anthropological linguistics, is 
made in the realm of preliminary analysis, when 
the analyst is still in daily contact with inform- 
ants, and can safely hypothesize at will—reck- 
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sis, as well as the informant’s intelligence 
and cooperativeness.® 
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lessly or cautiously, but not irresponsibly, since 
he is subject to correction from his informants so 
long as he has contact with his informants. The 
promise in transicrm grammar is projected in the 
realm of final analysis. 

Neither the prediction of open corpus field 
work nor the promise of transform grammar can 
by-pass the problem of eliciting, though they can 
handle the problem differently [see below]. It 
turns out that however they handle the problem 
of eliciting, both emerge with statements of struc- 
ture of classes of morphemes and sequence classes 
(‘grammaticalness’), irrespective of restrictions 
on individuals within the classes. But it is pre- 
cisely in the stance that each takes upon facing 
the restrictions and special privileges within 
classes (‘selection’) that open corpus preliminary 
analysis differs from transform grammar final 
analysis. The former characteristically turns to 
cultural domains, as body parts, or artifacts; for 
Hopi, we say that all body parts may combine 
with a set of possessor affixes; for Fox, Bloomfield 
says that all manufactured articles (artifacts) 
are inflected for the same gender, and so on. It is 
certainly possible to approach the problem of 
‘selection’ through cultural domains, but not 
without loose-ends and intersection (as detailed 
in Hopi Domains, IUPAL Memoir 14, 1957). 
In effect, the promise of transform grammar is to 
solve the problem of ‘selection’; to generate all 
possible utterances from rules which leave neither 
loose ends nor uneconomical intersections. 

The ‘generating all possible utterances’ prom- 
ise skirts a crucial question, whether to be one’s 
own informant (assuming one is a native speaker 
or has learned to speak a given language fluently), 
or not to be. We hope the latter, for then it 
would be possible to elicit for transform grammar 
from informants in preliminary analysis, as four 
of us have agreed to try in the field, with three 
Uto-Aztecan languages (Hale with Papago, my- 
self with Hopi, and Florence Voegelin with South- 
ern Paiute) and one Tanoan language (Yegerleh- 
ner with Tewa). Anthropological linguistics, by 
the way, skirts another but related question: 
whether to rely on informant response to eliciting, 
or to text-test (with volunteered and hence non- 
elicited texts) all utterances elicited from in- 
formants. 

5 For additional perspective given in italics 
after my questions (1), (3), (4), I am indebted to 
Zellig Harris (personal communication). 


CLASSIFICATION OF TuPI-GUARANI 


Arion D. Ropricurs 


Norman McQuown has recently published 
a synthesis of J. Alden Mason’s classifica- 
tion of South American languages.! Although 
everyone will acknowledge the importance 
of the systematic work of both Mason and 
McQuown, one cannot help feeling that 
Taylor’s criticism concerning the West 
Indies, ‘the present classification .. . com- 
plicates and obscures the perspective un- 
necessarily” can be applied in part also to 
South America. I am presently concerned 
with Tupi-Guarani, for which this opinion 
is particularly valid. I do not consider the 
Macro-Tupi-Guarani phylum which, as 
put forth ‘very tentatively’ by Mason and 
accepted by McQuown, includes ‘Huito- 
toan’ and ‘Zaparoan’ because I have not as 
yet found any linguistic evidence for such 
a phylum. I limit my comments to Tupi- 
Guarani proper. In this group, McQuown’s 
paper reproduces exactly Mason’s tabula- 
tion, without any critical revision, but in- 
cluding mistakes as well as misprints (cf. 
for example the inclusion of Tord and the 
classification of Camaiuré as ‘Tapajoz 
Tupian’). 

It seems to me that McQuown, in trying 
to present ‘the full list of Latin American 
indigenous languages’, has erred in giving 
the status of ‘language’ to many local group 
names. Thus, eighteen ‘languages’, fourteen 
of which are presented as ‘relatively im- 
portant’ (they are distinguished by num- 
bers on the map), are listed as Coastal 
Tupian: Tupina (= Tupiguae), Aricobe, 
Amoipira, Apigapigtanga, Araboiara, Caete, 
Guaracaio (= Itati), Muriapigtanga, Poti- 
guara (= Pitonara), Rariguara, Tamoio, 


1 Norman McQuown, The indigenous languages 
of Latin America, AA 57.501-570 (1955); J. Alden 
Mason, The languages of South American Indians, 
Handbook of South American Indians, 6.157-317 
(Washington 1950). 

2Douglas Taylor, Languages and _ ghost- 
languages of the West Indies, IJAL 22.180-183 
(1956), p. 180. 
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Timimino (= Temimino), Tobajara (= 
Tabayara = Toboyara), Tupiniquin (= 
Tupinaqui = Tupinqui), Viatan (= Per- 
nambuco), Tamoia? (= Tamoio), Tupi, 
Tupinamba. This is properly a list of the 
local groups of Tupinamba Indians who lived 
in Eastern Brazil in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies (except Guaracaio or Itati, which is 
not Tupinamba but Guaranf), as is stated in 
the ethnological monographs of Métraux.’ 
According to the 16th and 17th century 
sources these groups all spoke the same lan- 
guage, which the Portuguese called ‘lingua 
geral’, ie. the general language of the 
Brazilian Coast. (In order to distinguish 
the lingua geral from other Tupi languages, 
I have proposed for it the name Tupi- 
namba.)* There were of course dialectal 
variants in an area that extended from about 
S 1° to S 22°, but the known evidence shows 
that such variants were very slight. But the 
Mason-McQuown list is not based on 
probable linguistic or dialectal differences. 
It is simply a list of names. All groups that 
are known under a distinct name figure in 
the list as distinct entities, all groups that 
have the same name as unified as one entity 
irrespective of their geographical distribu- 
tion. 

Under Tupinamba ‘language’ are listed, 
for example, the three groups known as 
‘Tupinamba’: the Tupinamba of Maranhéo 
(S 1°-3°30’, W 44°-49°), the Tupinamb4é 
of Bahia (S 11°-15°, W 37°-40°), and the 
Tupinambé of Rio de Janeiro (S 22°, W 
41°-45°). Though the Tupinambé of Mara- 
nhao and those of Rio de Janeiro lived at 
the very extremes of the area, they are 
given the same language. But the Tamoio 
of Rio de Janeiro (S 22°, W 41°30’-45°), 
which according to the sources (cf. Mé- 
traux, loc. cit.) are the same as the Tupi- 


3 Alfred Métraux, La civilisation matérielle 
des tribus Tupi-Guarani, p. 12-19 (Paris 1928); 
id., The Tupinamba, Handbook of South Amer- 
ican Indians 3.95-97 (Washington 1948). 

4 Arion D. Rodrigues, A nomenclatura na fam{- 
lia Tupi-Guarani, Boletin de Filologia 43/45.98- 
104 (Montevideo 1950). 
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nambé of Rio de Janeiro, are given a dis- 
tinct ‘Tamoio language’. Father Joseph de 
Anchieta, one of the most reliable sources 
on the lingua geral, distinguishes in his 
grammar (published in 1595, when the 
author had already more than forty years 
of experience in Eastern Brazil) only two 
dialects: that of the Indians extending from 
the Pitiguara (in Pernambuco, about S 
6°-8°) to the Tamoio (in Rio de Janeiro, 
about S 23°), and that of the Tupi (in S. 
S. Vicente, about S 23°-24°).5 Sources 
documenting the lingua geral on various 
points of the Brazilian Coast (Anchieta: 
Rio de Janeiro to Bahia, Léry®: Rio de 
Janeiro, Marcgrave’: Pernambuco, Figu- 
eira’: Northeast, Abbeville? and Evreux!®: 
Maranhéo) demonstrate the remarkable 
uniformity of the language in this vast 
territory. The only distinction made is 
that of Anchieta, who remarks that the 
Tupi of S. Vicente spoke a dialect sharing 
some characteristics with the Guarani (loss 
of final consonants). The speech of the Tupf 
was therefore not only a geographical inter- 
mediary, but probably also a linguistic one 
between Tupinamb4 and Guarani. Whether 
some of the groups listed by Mason- 
McQuown actually spoke a dialect other 
than Tupinambé4 is a question that cannot 
be decided. It is certain that there was a 
Tupinambé (or Old Tupi) language with 
only very slight local variations, the other 
14 ‘relatively important’ Coastal Tupian 


5 Joseph de Anchieta, Arte de grammatica da 
lingua mais usada na costa do Brasil, fl. lv (Coim- 
bra 1595). 

6 Jean de Léry, Histoire d’un voyage faict en 
la terre du Brésil, nouvelle édition par Paul Gaf- 
farel, 2 vols. (Paris 1880). 

7 Jorge Marcgrave, Histéria natural do Brasil, 
trad. de J. P. Magalhifes (Sio Paulo 1942). 

8 Luis Figueira, Arte de grammatica da lingua 
brasilica (Lisboa 1687). 

® Claude d’Abbeville, Histéria da missio dos 
padres capuchinhos na ilha do Maranhio, trad, 
de S. Milliet (Sao Paulo n.d.). 

10 Yves d’Evreux, Voyage dans le Nord du 
Brésil fait durant les années 1613 et 1614 (Leipzig 
and Paris 1864). 
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languages of McQuown’s list are nothing 
more than ‘ghost languages’. 

A similar situation arises for McQuown’s 
Guarani and Cainguan. Under Cainguan 
are listed among others Apapocuva, Oguiva 
or Oguaiva, and Tanygua. Nimuendaji, 
the only source (and a good one) for the 
language of these groups, says: ‘Genau den 
gleichen Dialekt wie die Apapoctiva spre- 
chen auch die Tafiygué und Oguauiva’, a 
statement that, of course, does not exclude 
the possibility of minor variations, as, for 
example, the difference in stress pointed out 
by Nimuendaji himself." 

Mason’s internal classification of Tupi- 
Guarani is predominantly geographic, not 
linguistic, and therefore does not corre- 
spond to the premises set up in the excellent 
methodological introduction to McQuown’s 
paper. McQuown himself says that ‘no 
documented study of the internal divisions 
of Tupi-Guarani on a linguistic basis has 
been made’ (p. 560). The major linguistic 
defect of Mason-McQuown’s classification 
is the distribution of all Tupi-Guarani 
languages in two great divisions, Tupf 
and Guarani. Since Tupi and Guarani, i.e. 
Tupinambé and Old Guarani, are very 
closely related to one another (90% com- 
mon vocabulary in the 200 item list of 
Swadesh), it is evident that they cannot 
give the key for the bipartion of the totality 
of languages involved in this large and 
higher differentiated linguistic stock. In 
this particular, the Mason-McQuown classi- 
fication is inferior to that of Loukotka.” 

The subdivisions of Mason-McQuown’s 
Guaranian and Tupian are also predomi- 
nantly geographic and present great lin- 
guistic inconsistency. Thus, for example, 
Guarani and Tupinamb4é (with 90% com- 


11 Curt Nimuendaji-Unkel, Die Sagen von der 
Erschaffung und Vernichtung der Welt als Grund- 
lagen der Religion der Apapoctiva-Guaranf, 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 46.284-403 (1914); 
see p. 299. 

12 Cestmir Loukotka, Klassifikation der siida- 
merikanischen Sprachen, Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie 74.1-69 (1944). 


mon basic vocabulary) are separated as 
members of the two major divisions, but 
Tupinambé and Sipaya (with 21% common 
basic vocabulary) are in the same division, 
and Sipaya and Ramarama (with 14% com- 
mon basic vocabulary) are in the same sub- 
division in which Wirafed is also placed. 
Note however that Wirafed-Sipaya have 
only 24% common basic vocabulary and 
Wirafed-Ramarama only 18%, and that 
Wirafed shares 71% of its basic vocabulary 
with Tupinambé, which belongs to another 
subdivision." 

My own classification of Tupi-Guaranf 
(given at the 32nd International Congress 
of Americanists, Copenhagen, 1956) differs 
in many particulars from that offered by 
Mason and McQuown. I have put forth a 
Tupi stock composed of several families, 
one of which is Tup{i-Guarani proper. This 
stock is more inclusive than the Tupi- 
Guarani family of Rivet, Loukotka and 
Mason-McQuown, but it does not corre- 
spond to Mason’s Macro-Tupi-Guarani 
phylum. 

The major criterion for my classification 
is lexical similarity. It is not a final classi- 
fication: some languages, usually considered 
in this group, are omitted because I have 
not yet made a thorough examination of 
the data. As a first attempt, my classifica- 
tion is certainly subject to improvement, 
and I shall welcome suggestions to this 
end. 

Divisions and subdivisions in my classi- 
fication are made roughly according to the 
following lexicostatistical criterion:'4 stock 
= 12% or more cognate basic vocabulary, 
family (symbolized by a capital) = 36% 
or more, subfamily (a minuscula) = 60% 


13 On the lexical relationships see A. D. Rod- 
rigues, As linguas ‘impuras’ da familia Tupi- 
Guaranf, Anais do XXXI Congr. Internacional 
de Americanistas, p. 1055-1071 (Sdéo Paulo 1955). 

14 Based on the criteria suggested by Morris 
Swadesh, Towards a satisfactory genetic classi- 
fication of Amerindian languages, Anais do XXXI 
Congr. Internacional de Americanistas, p. 1001- 
1012 (Sao Paulo 1955); see p. 1010. 
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or more, language (an arabic figure) = up C. Arikem 


to 81%, (dialect) (a Greek letter) = 81% 1. Arikem 
or more. Different historical phases of the 2. Karitiana 
same language or local varieties of a dialect 3. Kabisiana (?) 
are designated by Romanic figures. D. Tupari 
Some modifications of detail were made 1. Tupari 
in this classification since it was first pre- 2. Guaratégaya (Koaratira, Gau- 
sented in 1956. A question mark indicates ratira, Amniapé, Mequéns, Ka- 
doubt as to the position of the language in noé) 
the family, but not as to its inclusion in the 3. Wayoré: a. Wayoréd (Ayurt); 
stock. 6. Api¢um. 
4. Makurap 
A. Tupi-Guarani 5. Kepkiriwat 
a. 1. Tupi-Guarani: a. Tupi (i. Tupi- E. Ramarama 
namba or Old Tupi, ii. Neengatti or Mod- 1. Ramarama: a. Ramarama; 8. 
ern Tupi); 8. Guarani (i. Old Guaranf, Ntogapid. 
ii. Avaiieé or Modern Guarani); y. Kaiw4 2. Uruki 
(i. Apapokuva, ii. Mbid); 6. Ciriguano; 3. Urumi 
e. Tapieté; ¢. Izozé (Cané); n. Guarayi. 4. Arara 
a. 2. Tenetehara: a. Tembé; 8. Gwaza- F. Mondé 
Zara; y. Urubti; 6. Manazé; e. Turiwara 1. Mondé: a. Mondé; 8. Sanamaika& 
¢.2Anambé. (Salamii). 
a. 3. Oyampi: a. Oyampi; 6. Eméril- 2. Digiit 
lon. 3. Arué: a. Arua; B. Aruagi. 
a. 4. Kawaib: a. Wirafed; 8. Pawaté G. Purubord 
- Parintintin. ZuRIcH, SWITZERLAND 
a. 5. Apiaka. 
a. 6. Kamayura. Some ProsuemMs oF Sovunp  CorkeE- 
a. 7. Aweti. SPONDENCE IN ARAWAKAN 
a. 8. Tapirapé. 
a. 9. Seté (Aré). Doveias TAYLOR 
a. 10. Pauserna. In his recent article and classificatory 
a. 11. Kayabf (?) compilation, The Indigenous Languages 
a. 12. Canoeiro (Ab4) (?) of Latin America (American Anthropolo- 
a. 13. Takufiapé (?) gist 57, 501-570), Norman A. McQuown 
b. 1. Kokama: a. Kokama; 8. Koka- tates his conviction that ‘Sound-corre- 
milla. spondence matrices ... constitute ... the 
b. 2. Omagua. only completely reliable index to common 
C. Guayaki. genesis’; and that where they are lacking, 
d. Maué ‘postulated genetic connections between 
e. 1. Munduruki’® languages must be considered as tentative 
e. 2. Kuruaya hypotheses only’. And since he also says 
f. Sirioné (?) that he is not aware of the existence of any 
B. Yuruna such matrices for language families south 
a. 1, Yuruna of Mexico, it follows that he regards in this 
a. 2. Sipaya light every grouping of Central and South 
b. Manitsawa American languages made so far—including 


16 Perhaps rather a family aside Tup{-Guarani ll those listed in this work by himself. 
than a subfamily inside it. Whether one agrees with McQuown’s 
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point of view or not, the lack of published 
attempts to establish sound correspondences 
for such groupings is a disquieting fact; 
and although it is usually explained by the 
inadequacy of available data on individual 
languages of this area, there is reason to 
believe that there may be yet other difficul- 
ties. In what follows I shall discuss some 
problems of this nature that I have met with 
in the course of my own work; and in the 
first place those that arise from a compari- 
son of two closely related dialects of one 
language, so-called Island Carib, apparently 
belonging to the Arawakan family or stock.! 


1 Data used in this paper have been taken from 
the following sources. For Goajiro: from Nils 
Holmer in IJAL 15.45-56, 110-120, 145-157 and 
232-235, according to whom this language contains 
the following phonemes: p, m, w, t, s, n, 1, r, é, 
3, y, k, ?, h, a, e, i, o, u and a (here written i), 
together with consonantal and vocalic length 
(here shown by gemination) and nasalization of 
vowels (V). Holmer also distinguishes ‘‘pre- 
aspirated” p, t, ¢ and k; but since he comments 
that these sounds are ‘not used by many speakers’, 
and as they nowhere appear to be in opposition 
to their plain counterparts, they are ignored here. 

For Lokono: from C. H. de Goeje, The Arawak 
Language of Guiana (Amsterdam, 1928), and from 
Nancy P. Hickerson in IJAL 19.181-190 and 
20.295-312. Neither author has made any state- 
ment on the phonology; but Hickerson employs 
only the following symbols: b, f, m, t, d, s, n, 1, 
r, k, h, a, e, i, o and u. Apparently, /f/ has de- 
rived from an earlier /p/ within the past hundred 
years; and it is unclear whether or not a new p—b 
opposition has yet come into being. Some dialects, 
according to de Goeje and others, have a sixth 
(front rounded or back unrounded) vowel pho- 
neme, here written i. 

For early Dominican Island Carib: from Ray- 
mond Breton, Dictionnaire caraibe-frangais 
(éd. facsimile Platzmann, Leipzig, 1892), Diction- 
naire frangais-caraibe (éd. facsimile Platzmann, 
Leipzig, 1900) and Grammaire caraibe (nlle. éd. 
Adam & Leclerc, Bibliothéque ling. amér. No. 3, 
Paris, 1878). This dialect had at least five vowel 
phonemes, which Breton wrote: a, é, (/a/), e 
(/e/), i (/i/), 6, eu (/o/ = back unrounded [é] 
or [i]) and o, ou, u, hu (/u/ = [o], [u] or (i) 
according to environment), probably together 
with distinctive stress and nasalization. The 
number of consonantal oppositions is more doubt- 
ful; aspiration distinguished /p/ (written p or 
pf) from /b/ (written b or p) and /nh/ (probably 
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A missionary report for the year 1647 
explicitly mentions Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Vincent and Grenada as islands whose 
inhabitants then spoke the same language; 
but it also gives as ‘keléatibou es-tu venu?’ 
a word of Vincentian Island Carib whose 
contemporary Dominican equivalent was 
recorded by Raymond Breton as ‘chiledti- 
bou’. And although I have been told by a 
Dominican Carib woman whose mother 
came from St. Vincent that the dialects of 
these two islands, though somewhat dif- 
ferent, remained mutually intelligible to 
the end (both became extinct about 1920), 
recordings made between 1870 and 1914 
show such seemingly irrational differences 
as may be exemplified by broadly phonetic 
(Dominican : Vincentian) tina : dina water 
and titu: idu fish but udtu: udtu fire, 
kati: hati moon but kira: gtra drink, 
fsika : itiga to give but Asuka: dtuga fo 
chop or fell. 

The American ornithologist Fred. A. 
Ober believed that such differences were 
due to the ‘greater purity’ of his Dominican 
informant’s speech; probably because the 
recent Dominican forms of these and other 
words seemed, on the whole, more like their 
seventeenth-century equivalents as recorded 
in the same island by Breton toward 1650 
(‘téna’ or ‘téné’, ‘Aoto’ or ‘é6to’, ‘oudttou’, 
‘edti’, ‘cotira’, ‘ichiga’ and ‘A&chouca’; in 
which the acute accent shows stress, ‘é’ 
indicates a shwa-like vowel and ‘ch’ a sibi- 





a simple phoneme) from /n/; but evidence for a 
t—d opposition is lacking, and that for a k—g 
opposition, similarly based on aspiration, is in- 
conclusive. Apart from these six—or possibly 
eight—consonants, there were two liquids | and 
r, a sibilant s (written ch, c, s or ss), an aspirate 
h, and apparently only one labial nasal m. Data 
on the recent Dominican and Vincentian dialects 
are from J. N. Rat in JRAI XXVII (1898) .293-315, 
from various travel books, and from my own re- 
cording from sons and daughters of native 
speakers. 

For modern Central American Island Carib: 
from my own field notes; the phonemes being: 
Pp, b, i m, t, d, 8,0, l, r,¢, k, g, h, a, €, i, o ([é] -_ 
{i]) and u ([o], ful, [&]); together with stress 
(¥) and vowel nasalization (VY). 
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lant that was, according to Breton, hushing 
with most speakers but hissing with some), 
or like those recorded from a Vincentian 
Carib in Tobago by Sir Wm. Young in 
1792 (‘tona’, ‘oto’ and ‘watho’), than did 
the recent Vincentian forms. But of the 
latter, as cited above, the first six are iden- 
tical, phonematically as well as phoneti- 
cally, with their equivalents (/dtna/, 
/aidu/, /udtu/, /hati/, /gira/ and /iciga/) 
in the modern dialect of the Black Carib 
of Central America, whose forbears were 
deported from St. Vincent in 1797; while 
the last, dtuga, has been replaced by 
Acuga/. Are we to conclude that, e.g., the 
t—d opposition developed independently 
in St. Vincent and in Central America— 
but not in Dominica-—since the end of the 
XVIlith century; that it arose in St. Vin- 
cent before the deportation in the form of 
‘aspirated vs. unaspirated’ apical stops, as 
Sir William may have meant to indicate by 
his use of ‘th’ in ‘watho’ vs. ‘t’ in ‘oto’; 
or that it was present in both Dominican 
and Vincentian dialects from early colonial 
times, but remained unrecorded—or re- 
corded only sporadically, as perhaps by 
Breton’s ‘tt’ in ‘oudttou’ vs. ‘t’ in ‘6to’— 
until ‘aspirated—unaspirated’ gave way as a 
distinctive feature, in St. Vincent and in 
Central America though not in Dominica, 
to ‘voiceless—voiced’ (or, as in the case of 
p > f orofk > x > h, to ‘spirant—stop’)? 

It is, in this case, inadequacy of the re- 
corded data that makes it impossible to 
decide. As I have tried to show elsewhere 
(Word 11.245ff and 420ff), the Dominican 
dialect recorded by Breton certainly con- 
tained a p—b opposition, and probably also 
a k—g opposition, based, not on voicing of 
the latter phoneme (which might or might 
not occur), but on aspiration of the former; 
although Breton confused the issue by writ- 
ing, e.g., non-distinctive variants of /p/ as 
‘pf’ and ‘p’, and non-distinctive variants of 
/b/ as ‘p’ and ‘b’. And while there is little 
or no evidence for a t—d opposition in 
either early or late Dominican, this would 
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be understandable if the aspirated member 
of such an opposition were never affricated, 
and the unaspirated member never or 
rarely voiced. 

On the other hand it is unlikely that Bre- 
ton should not have noticed, or have left 
unrecorded, even non-distinctive assibilation 
of an apical stop such as the sounds [té] 
or [ts]; and his recording of the early Island 
Carib borrowings from Spanish micho and 
cuchillo as ‘méchou’ (cf. /mésu/ of the 
modern Central American dialect) cat 
and ‘couchigné’ or ‘couchigno’ (cf. /gusju/ 
of the modern C.A. dialect) knife makes it 
tolerably certain that the language of his 
day had no such affricative phoneme as /c/. 

So that, even were it possible to demon- 
strate the existence of all three of these 
oppositions in the early Dominican dialect, 
and to set up such regular correspondences 
between it and the modern Central American 
dialect as p: f and b: b, t: t and d:d, 
k: hand g: g, the seeming correspondences 
of Dominican /s/ (of both early and late 
periods)—as in sileAdibu (> recent Domini- 
can solohddibu) : coléhadibu (< keléadibu 
of early Vincentian), and in dsuga : 4cuga 
(cf. Atuga of recent Vincentian)—would 
still remain unexplained and unusable in 
any sound-correspondence matrix unless 
and until factors conditioning the differen- 
tiation could be found. To this end I com- 
pared 177 pairs of apparently cognate mor- 
phemes belonging to these two dialects, 
having an /s/ in Dominican, with respect to 
the following vowel (of the Central American 
form, which usually, though not in every 
case, is the same as that of the early Do- 
minican). The result, shown here in Table 1, 
suggests that /c/ of Central American (and 
presumably also of recent Vincentian) 
acquired its status as a phoneme through 
the absorption by a preceding apical or 
dorsal stop of a front vowel in an -iV or 
-eV sequence. 

And since Lokono (True Arawak) /atika/ 
to dig, like its equivalent in the Central 
American dialect of Island Carib, /aciga/, 
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TABLE 1 
Following Vowel 
Examples 
i/e a u/o 

29 (16%) s:g 28 (97%) 1 (8%) 0 fsira : igira to leave 

55 (81%) s:c 12 (22%) 20 (36%) 23 (42%) fsiga : iciga to give 

93 (58%) s:s 42 (45%) 28 (30%) 23 (25%) sisira : sfsira rattle 

177 8: g/c/s 82 (46%) 49 (28%) 46 (26%) 
is or may be pronounced [atiga], while TABLE 2 
Lokono /-adiki/ [agiki] after is the equiva- Island Carib 
lent of Central American /-drigi/ [arigi] BO” Meaning 
(/r/ of both Island Carib dialects regularly pind dM i nutans 
corresponding to Lokono /d/ as well as to isi {chic, icigo, icégo| head 
Lokono /r/), it might be thought that these __ icheaké 
pairs and their Dominican equivalents in — — iciga pt 
/s/, Breton’s ‘achica’ and ‘4rici’, were cog- “c<* | Scnouta Songs chop or fell 

j x adimisa | irimicha irimica smell (v.) 

nates; the latter showing already in 1650 sife- chipe-, chipi-| gifi- bitter 
a more advanced stage of phonetic evolution _ isiri ichiri igiri nose 
than that yet reached today by the Vincen-  balisi | ballichi, baligi ash (es) 
tian dialect’s offshoot. However, in a major- i i ae _ 
ity of cases where early Dominican and mod- er sit eee ee er enka’ 
ern Central American differ in this respect, isiroko | ékéric, ékriké| 6gorogo | flesh 
Lokono agrees with the former rather than 


with the latter dialect; and in at least one 
instance itself has a sibilant where both 
Island Carib dialects show a stop. See, as 
an example, Table 2 with Breton’s spelling 
retained). 

But it might be objected that the Amerin- 
dian population of St. Vincent had been 
swamped by the middle of the XVIIIth 
century in a flood of fugitive Negro slaves 
from neighbouring islands, and that the 
language of their present-day descendants, 
the Black Carib of Central America, was 
therefore unfit for the purposes of such com- 
parison. And the same objection might per- 
haps be raised against so employing any 
Island Carib dialect because of the prehis- 
toric Carib invaders’ impact on this lan- 
guage as a whole. But when we thus com- 
pare such unimpeachable languages as 
Lokono and Goajiro, we find that similarities 
between them, though more numerous, are 
even less systematic. So, compare (Lokono : 
Goajiro) : hime : hime fish, but hikihi : 





sikih fire and ihi: -sih fail; isi: -ikii ~ 
ekiwi head, but isiri: -ici nose, isiroko : 
i?iruku flesh, -se: -hee from, belonging to 
and siba: ihpah stone; kati: kasih moon, 
adonka : atiika sleep and eke : ika- eat, but 
kudibiu : ucii bird, -kuti : -?uih foot, akusi : 
a?u eye, akona: a?una walk, adike : ace?e 
ear, okabo: ahappu hand and _ akilika: 
asiliha hand over (transfer); bara: palaa sea, 
but -bara : -wala hair; lira: cira that, but 
lihi < likia : nia he and -loko: -lu?u in. 
Some of these apparent discrepancies are 
no doubt due to restrictions in the distribu- 
tion of Goajiro phonemes; for the glottal 
stop, Holmer says, ‘is not found initially or 
before a consonant and is weakened in 
word-final position’; while /l/ and /r/ are 
replaced by /t/ (so, ere dog becomes etka 
when the so-called article -ka is added), 
and /t/ by /c/ (cf. piimat thy lips with 
niimaccira his lips), in certain environments. 
Others are probably attributable to dialect 
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mixture within Goajiro; for Holmer tells 
us that, in certain words and especially in 
the 3rd sg. non-masculine possessive prefix, 
the eastern dialect has /h/ where the west- 
ern dialect has /s/ or /8/. Moreover it can, 
I believe, be shown by internal reconstruc- 
tion that the last two phonemes, both of 
which regularly correspond to Lokono /t/ 
(as in asa: ata drink and kaiih: kati 
moon), as well as /t/ and /c/, both of which 
regularly correspond to Lokono /d/ (as in 
atitka : adonka sleep and ace?e : adike 
ear), were positional variants at no very 
remote time. Nevertheless, the diversity 
of Goajiro phonemes that appear in place of 
Lokono /k/ (Goajiro /k/, /?/, /h/ and /s/) 
and of Lokono /s/ (Goajiro /k/, /c/, /?/ 
and /h/) is at least as puzzling as that of 
Central American /g/, /c/ and /s/ replacing 
Dominican /s/ in Island Carib, or the appar- 
ent correspondences of stop to sibilant as 
between either of these dialects and Lokono. 

In Holmer’s opinion, ‘There can be little 
doubt about the earlier existence of two k- 
sounds in primitive Arawak, as reflected in 
Goajiro.’ And if by this he is referring—as 
I take it that he is—to the probable existence 
of two distinctive dorsal stops in a language 
from which both Goajiro and Lokono (and 
most likely other languages) have evolved, 
the same might be held of primitive Island 
Carib as reflected in the Central American 
dialect, either /g/ or /h/ (and rarely /k/) 
of which may correspond to Breton’s ortho- 
graphic ‘k’ (or ‘c’ or ‘q’). But a comparison 
of forms showing these correspondences in 
Island Carib with their Goajiro equivalents 
offers little support for this hypothesis; 
as, @.g., in: arigai: ace?e ear, diga : -ika- 
eal, kita: kasah thing, hati: kasih moon 
and tihabu: ahappu hand. And although 
it does not seem possible to show that /g/, 
/k/, /?/ and /h/ of these and analogous 
forms originate in what were positional 
variants of one and the same phoneme, it 
may be significant that the glottal stop of 
Goajiro, common before /a/, /o/, /i/ and 
/u/, appears to be infrequent before /i/ 
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or /e/; and that assimilation may be sus- 
pected in at least some cases where it is fol- 
lowed by these latter vowels, as, e.g., in 
i?iruku flesh and ace?e ear compared with 
their Island Carib equivalents, Breton’s 
‘ékéric’ or ‘ékriké’ (C.A. /égorogo/) and 
‘aricae’ (C.A. /arigai/). Moreover, though 
there seems to be no good reason why 
Breton’s ‘natikié je péche’ and ‘narikié je 
regarde’ should have given, respectively, 
/nadigig/ and /narfhig/ of the surviving 
dialect, there are some grounds for believing 
that the latter’s /g/ and that part of its 
/h/ corresponding to Breton’s ‘k’ (in con- 
tradistinction to /h/ corresponding to his 
‘h’ or zero) both derive from the same pho- 
neme—whether that phoneme had or had 
not already split by Breton’s time. So, when 
we compare C.A. méla empty and gala 
having contents, from -ila contents, with mata 
bloodless and hata bloody, from -ita blood, 
it becomes evident that the form meaning 
bloody contains a rare variant hA- of the 
attributive prefix, which is usually gA-; and 
this variant is found, so far as my data are 
concerned, always and only with -ita 
blood and with eight other nominal themes. 

On the other hand, /s, of Lokono and of 
some other related languages appears to 
derive from more than one phoneme of the 
proto-language; so, compare Lokono siba : 
Goajiro ihpah (or Piapoco hiba) : Wapi- 
siana keba : Palicur tipa : Mehinacu tepa, 
meaning stone, with isiri : ici : iribe : ikirti 
: kiri nose of the same languages, or, with- 
out Wapisiana, isi : -ikii — ekiwi : teuti : 
teu head. Unless Central American Island 
Carib ciba and Machiguenga kiba, meaning 
wash, should be their cognates, an assibilant 
does not appear among the apparent corre- 
spondences in the words for stone; and nei- 
ther t nor h appears among those in the 
words for nose. But the geographical dis- 
tribution of the languages seemingly has 
little in common with any meaningful 
grouping of likely correspondences. Thus, 
if McQuown’s Northern, Northern Amazon, 
Pre-Andine and Southern Arawakan are 
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TABLE 3 
Meaning ; II Ill IV 
stone gah ke: t.: eli k &:3 ath 
nose kecc.e@ Sie kee Meise e.g | *. 
head kss.6226 met :8 kis:h Laer ee ew 





symbolized by I, II, II and IV, and (any) 
dorsal stop, apical stop, assibilant, sibilant 
and aspirate by k, t, c, s and h respectively, 
we find the distribution of apparent corre- 
spondences in likely cognates shown in 
Table 3. 

This suggests, if anything, that the proto- 
type of the words meaning stone contained 
an apical stop, that of the words meaning 
nose a dorsal stop; but we are left in doubt 
about the third item. And although it is 
not uncommon for either type of stop to 
pass, under certain conditions, to the other, 
it may well be that in the forms meaning 
head t and k are false correspondences— 
that is to say, that forms such as Custenau 
-teui and Shebayo -keui-, both meaning 
head, once contained two morphemes each, 
of which only the second are cognate. 

Paul Thieme has recently remarked (Lan- 
guage 33, fn. 16, p. 190) that unexplained 
residua, when kept in the foreground, ‘are 
apt to loom so huge that they hide the back- 
ground, that is, those more numerous facts 
that are explainable by our assumptions.’ 
Unfortunately for comparative study of the 
Arawakan languages, unexplained facts 
such as have been adduced here, and others 
to be found in the available records, are so 
numerous that they cannot honestly be kept 
in the background; and we can only con- 
clude that a great deal of intimate borrow- 
ing has taken place—particularly, perhaps, 
between languages or dialects that were in 
some degree mutually intelligible. The 
splitting and scattering of speech com- 
munities into small local groups, with the 
consequent obligation for many individuals 
of seeking their mates abroad, may provide 
a satisfactory explanation of this state of 


affairs; but it has rendered the task of lin- 
guistic comparison extremely difficult. 

Data of every kind on more Arawakan 
languages—many of which are in danger of 
extinction—are urgently needed; for unless 
and until they are forthcoming, no system- 
atic comparative work on this important 
stock can be attempted. 


Dominica, B. W. I. 
A QUESTION ON OcaINA SYLLABLES 


Eric P. Hamp 


An alternative analysis to that given by A. 
Agnew and E. G. Pike (IJAL 23.24-7, 
1957) suggests itself. This alternative in- 
volves a fundamental, and interesting, ques- 
tion. 

Five oral vowels and four nasal vowels 
are stated to occur (25). Sequences of up to 
two vowels are found, and these sequences 
are never mixed with respect to nasality 
(27). This distributional fact suggests that 
we might do well to extract nasality and 
set it up as a separate phoneme; in that 
fashion, we have five vowels, and nasality 
occurs only once with a sequence of vowels. 
The distribution of the nasal consonants is 
such that syllabic nasality clearly cannot 
be efficiently considered an allophone of one 
of those consonants. If we extract just one 
prosodic feature in this fashion, it is clear 
that it must be nasality, and not non-nasal- 
ity, or orality; this is guaranteed by the 
fact that no nasal counterpart to /e/ occurs. 

Agnew and Pike also set up (25-6) two 
tones: high and low, the latter unwritten. 
Every V has a tone, and sequences of VV 
may be mixed with respect to tone (27). 
This last distribution raises an interesting 
implication: It would appear that Ocaina 
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vowel sequences (i.e. ‘syllables’) are more 
highly integrated with respect to nasality- 
orality than with respect to tone. 

Casting off the prejudices induced by 
languages which we have seen before, this 
state of affairs suggests a different approach 
and hierarchization. Specifically, we may 
think of extracting from every vowel se- 
quence an item of nasality or of orality, and 
from those that show it an item of raised 
tone. We may, of course, choose to leave the 
phoneme of orality unwritten. In such an 
analysis, the prosodic phonemes of (non-) 
nasality would be analogs to those of stress 
or tone in more familiar languages, while 
the ‘accent’ of raised tone would parallel 
phenomena found in languages (e.g. Lettish) 
that show different prosodic configurations 
within syllables. The fact that nasal se- 
quences of VV closely parallel, in slightly 
reduced number, those of oral VV (27), 
and that nasal /e/ does not occur, seem to 
bear out this analysis; that is, nasal syllables 
show limitations of exactly the sort that we 
find in unstressed (or weak stressed) syl- 
lables in certain more familiar languages. 

There is, of course, no a priori reason 
why one’s syllabic universe might not be 
organized on a dimension of nasality, rather 
than on one of intensity or pitch. Since I do 
not have the requisite corpus at hand to 
test the suggested alternative, and since 
there is no point in bizarre pseudo-solutions 
for their own sake, I put this alternative as 
a question to the authors. Since the case is 
an interesting one, and since a fundamental 
point of prosodic segmentation is at issue, 
it seems appropriate to discuss the question 
publicly. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Karok SYLLABLES 


Eric P. Hamp 


Without seeming to detract from Bright’s 
excellent study, The Karok Language 
(UCPL 13, 1957), I should like to suggest 
an alternative interpretation of Karok 
vowels and accents. 
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The vowels are given (7) as: 

i iv u w 

e oO 

a a 
It would be of advantage if this number 
could be reduced, though mere number is, 
of course, not the prime and sole criterion 
for phonemic analysis. A more important 
advantage would be the analytic elimination 
of the unpaired long e* and o:; while they 
remain in the roster, the length can clearly 
not be extracted as a separate phoneme in 
simple combination with the vowels. 

I therefore suggest analyzing the longs as 
double vowels. Thus we have /i u a/, and 
the geminates /ii, uu, aa/. Following up 
this cluster analysis, we may now view 
[e*] and [o:] as /ai/ and /au/. If [e] and [e'] 
really belong to the linguistic system after 
all (see p. 11), they would then be /e ee/, 
of very limited distribution. 

Is this analysis nothing more than an 
arbitrary componential fiction? I think 
not. Bright sets up three accents: acute, 
circumflex, and ‘no mark’. The acute has 
two major allophones: before pause it is 
manifested by glottalized interruption (plus 
some other features); elsewhere, sustained 
high pitch. Now, (11) Bright states that 
before pause only long vowels are accented. 
If these longs are interpreted as VV, a fur- 
ther simplification becomes thinkable in 
the case of the accents. Instead of acute, 
we set up /’/, with two positional allo- 
phones: after V, glottalization before V 
plus pause (P); high pitch elsewhere. We 
now find that we have at the same time 
defined the allophone of Bright’s circum- 
flex, a falling pitch, since this may be re- 
garded simply as the allophone of high-pitch 
occurring immediately after C. 

Thus, besides a constant effect of syllabic 
strong stress, in the sequence CV’V(C)P, 
/'/ has an allophone of glottalization; 
in the sequence CV’ elsewhere (i.e. both 
CV’C and other CV’V) and in C’V(V), 
/'/ bas an allophone of pitch-peak. The 
single word ‘once upon a time’ is stated 
(167 fn. 3) to have a falling-rising tone; we 
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may write this ?ukn’ii’. In that event, we 
have the sequence C’VV'(P) also occurring. 
I suggest, then, that Karok has three 
vowels /i u a/, and one accent /’/. 
Bright gives a fine detailed presentation 
(12-4) of features that suffice to establish a 
juncture phoneme /*#/. The phonetic 
characteristics of what he calls ‘no accent’, 
indicated by absence of diacritic (12), are, 
thanks to his thorough analysis, completely 
predictable in terms of the number of V’s, 
presence of /’/ or * or P, and the distribu- 
tion of these relative to each other. Thus, 
the six phonetic features and combinations 
stated by him (13) would seem to be com- 
plex allophones of vowel, accent, juncture, 
and pause; the relevant environments may 


be restated as (given in the same order as - 


Bright’s paragraphs): a) P,#* CVVCs; 
-CVC-; b) -CVV-; ‘VVCVC-; V’(V)CVCV 
(V)-;c) P/# ... CV(V)...P;d)-CVV(C)P; 
e) -CV(C)P; f) P/# CVC+; -CV(V)(C) #; 
all other (medial) environments. 

In this fashion, I interpret ‘no mark’ not 
as another accent phoneme, but as absence 
in the stated environments of accent /’/. 
Alternatively, but I think less economically, 
there is ‘no mark’, and no juncture. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Notes on Some PCA Stems 1n /k-/ 


Mary R. Haas 


1. With the appearance of Charles F. 
Hockett’s Central Algonquian Vocabulary: 
Stems in /k-/! we have a most welcome 
first installment of what promises to be a 
major contribution to North American 
comparative and historical linguistics. The 


1TJAL 23.247-268 (1957). Hockett’s reconstruc- 
tions are referred to by the number he has assigned 
to them and are quoted exactly as given except 
that *? is substituted for *q (glottal stop). Abbre- 
viations, which are also the same, are as follows: 
an., animate; C, Cree; F, Fox; inan., inanimate; 
M, Menominee; 0, Ojibwa; P, Potawatomi; PCA, 
Proto Central Algonkian; pl., plural; sg., singu- 
lar; Sh, Shawnee; TA, transitive animate (verb); 
TI, transitive inanimate (verb). In addition 
there is Mi for Miami. 


importance of a comparative dictionary of 
any major linguistic family cannot be over- 
emphasized. It opens the door to a deeper 
historical knowledge of linguistic groupings 
(e.g. the possibility of comparing one proto 
language with another proto language) 
and of earlier cultural contacts (e.g. dis- 
covering evidence of linguistic borrowing 
at a greater time depth) in a way that no 
other type of information can do. 

In Stems in /k-/ Hockett gives us 126 
numbered groups of reconstructions. ‘In 
general,” he says, “a numbered group 
includes all material built on a single PCA 
root” and as a rule the primary entry of the 
numbered group is therefore the root itself. 
At other times, however, a numbered group 
has as its primary (or sometimes sole) 
entry a longer reconstruction composed of 
two, three, or even more morphemes. The 
purpose of these brief notes is (1) to make 
analytical or etymological suggestions con- 
cerning some of the entries, and (2) to 
point out a curious resemblance between a 
reconstructed PCA bird name and a re- 
constructed Proto Muskogean bird name. 


2. Other and One. My first note has to do 
with PCA *kotak- (item 103) other (pro- 
nominal). I believe this to be related to 
PCA *nekotwi one (B1 348).? If so, we can 
set up a root *kot- (or better, *kwet-; see 
next paragraph) meaning one, other. It is 
not uncommon for languages to use the 
same root for both of these meanings.’ 
But if we set up *kot- we are still left with 
other morphemes to be accounted for in 
*kotak- and *nekotwi. The element *-ak- 
in *kotak- is probably the same as *-ak- 


2Leonard Bloomfield, Algonquian, in Harry 
Hoijer and others, Linguistic Structure of Native 
America, VFPA 6.85-129 (1946). The abbreviation 
Bl stands for Bloomfield; the number following 
refers to an italicized numbered item in this work. 
When a page number is referred to the abbrevia- 
tion p. precedes the number. 

8’ An example of this is seen in Tunica sah-, 
saha- one, other, as in sAhku one (-hku, numeral- 
forming suffix) and s&haku the other (masculine 
entity referred to) (-ku, masc. sg. suffix). 
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in *awiyak-; note the parallelism between 
*kotaka other, an. sg., and *awiyaka some- 
one, anyone, an. sg. (also pl., Bl 341). 
The proposed segmentation of *nekotwi 
may be justified as follows: It has been 
suggested that the *ne- of *nekotwi may be 
analogical;* Delaware, for instance, has 
kwAt7i one. Observe that the four suc- 
ceeding numerals of PCA also begin in a 
dental nasal, viz. *ni‘Swi two, *ne?@wi 
three, *nye-wwi four, *nya‘lanwi five (Bl 
349-352 inclusive). Bloomfield isolates a 
particle-forming suffix *-i in numerals and 
other words (p. 116), but, as far as I can 
determine, he makes no further segmentation 
of the numerals. In fact he states specifically 
that the ‘root’ for two, for example, is 
*ni-Sw- (p. 120). However, if *kotak- and 
*nekotwi are related as derivatives from a 
common root *kot-, then it follows that 
*.w- is also segmentable, perhaps as a 
numeral-forming suffix. 

Also worthy of comment is the fact that 
Miami® evidence (for understandable rea- 
sons not included by Hockett) points to 
PCA *kwet- rather than *kot-. PCA *kotaka 
other, an. sg., and *kotaki other, inan. sg., 
appear in Miami as kwitaka and kwitaki, 
respectively. Delaware kwat’i one, quoted 
above, points in the same direction. Hockett 
is aware, of course, that a sequence *kwet- 
is probably required in the word for one 
in Proto Algonkian (as opposed to Proto 
Central Algonkian) on the basis of Plains 
evidence.’ The significance of the evidence 


4Karl V. Teeter, Wiyot and Algonquian: a 
Preliminary Study, ms. 

5C. F. Voegelin, Delaware, an Eastern Algon- 
quian Language, in Harry Hoijer and others, 
Linguistic Structures of Native America, VFPA 
6.130-157 (1946); see p. 157. 

6 C. F. Voegelin, Shawnee Stems and the Jacob 
P. Dunn Miami Dictionary, Parts I-V, Indiana 
Historical Society, Prehistory Research Series 
1.63-108, 135-167, 289-341, 345-406, 409-478 (1937- 
40). With the exception of one Miami form quoted 
from Siebert (see footnote 13 below), all Miami 
and all Shawnee forms cited in this paper are 
taken from this source. 

7 Charles F. Hockett, Sapir cn Arapaho, IJAL 
12.243-245 (1946), p. 245. 
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cited here is that it points to a reconstruc- 
tion *kwet- even for PCA. 


3. Fear, Swallow, Try, and Tip Over. 
The PCA stems or forms with these glosses 
all appear in Miami with initial /kwV-/ in 
place of /ko-/. Dunn’s recording of Miami 
is not sufficiently consistent to establish 
whether /kwe-/ or /kwa-/ is involved in any 
particular instance. But sometimes evidence 
from an Eastern language can be brought 
in to help in the solution of the problem, 
though Miami evidence alone (if accurately 
recorded) would be sufficient. The examples 
follow: 

*ko?- (98) fear, *ko?tamwa TI he fears it; 
cp. Mi kwatamani TI J fear it (with post- 
posed first person sg. actor). Cp. also 
Natick quehtam he fears it2 I suggest a 
revised reconstruction *kwe?- ~ *ko?- for 
PCA. 

*kon-, *ko:n- (96) (only with *-t or *-6) 
swallow; *ko(*)ntamwa TI he swallows it; 
cep. Mi kwaindamani TI J swallow it (once). 
But Mi also has /ko-/ in one of the deriva- 
tives: *ko(:)nta‘kani throat; cp. Mi akon- 
dakani. For this root P evidence (Hockett) 
is more precise and points to *kwan- rather 
than *kon-. 

*kot- (102) try; ep. Mi kwataliani (read 
& for a?) I am trying, endeavoring; also 
kwitinimani TI J feel it (sense of touch) 
[try by hand?]. Here none of the languages 
used by Hockett retains a trace of *kw-. 

*koyhka‘we'wa (109) AI he tips in canoe; 
ep. Mi kwikakiani I capsize it (boat). 
Again there is no evidence for *kw- among 
the languages cited by Hockett. 


4. Sharp and Sore. Shawnee kit- grind, 
sharp, sharpen is compared by Hockett to 
PCA *ki‘t- (93) sore rather than to *ki-nl- 
(85) sharp. I believe this to be an erroneous 
etymology. Shawnee appears to have a pair 
of homophonous morphemes, one meaning 
grind, sharp, sharpen (related to item 85) 


8 James Hammond Trumbull, Natick Diction- 
ary, BAE-B 25 (Washington, D. C.; 1903). 
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and the other meaning sore (related to 
item 93). 

Prior to the appearance of Hockett’s 
Stems in /k-/ I had made a tentative PCA 
reconstruction ‘*ki‘nt- in the meaning 
grind, sharpen; cp. Sh ki‘t-, Mi kindawawi 
sharp and kindongi sharpened. Of these 
two languages only Mi retains the *-n-; 
Sh regularly loses the nasal consonant in 
all PCA nasal + stop clusters.® 

Is it possible to reconcile a reconstruction 
*ki-nl- and a reconstruction *ki-nt-, both in 
the meaning sharpen? Bloomfield cites 
(p. 115) a rare TA (transitive animate) verb 
final *-l- found in *a?l- place, *wi-nl- name, 
*no'nl- suckle. One of these, *wi'nl-, has a 
TI (transitive inanimate) mate *wi'nt- 
attested in *wirntamwa he names it, tells it 
(Bl 334). I therefore propose that Sh and Mi 
point to a PCA stem *kint- TI which pre- 
sumably existed alongside *ki‘nl- TA as 
attested in some of the forms quoted by 
Hockett. The unextended root meaning 
grind, sharpen would therefore be *kin- 
even though existing only in combination 
with *-t- or *-l-, as shown. 

Since Sh regularly loses the nasal of PCA 
nasal + stop clusters, *ki:nt- grind, sharpen 
and *ki-t- sore would both yield Sh kit-. 
Hence this pair of homophonous stems in 
Sh.” Sh also has a reduplicated (?) stem 
ki?ki-t- sore, inflamed. 

Further evidence that *ki-nt- yields Sh 
ki-t- is seen in the fact that *wint- TI (as 
in *witntamwa cited above) yields Sh wi't-, 
as in niwi‘ta TI J named it. 


5. Spruce and Prickly. Hockett recon- 
structs *ka-wa:ntikwa (38) spruce to account 
for M ka-warhtek (pl. -ok) ~ *ka:wa‘ntakwa 
to account for O ka-wa'ntak and suggests 
that the forms are perhaps built on *ka-w- 
(37) prickly. The M word could just as well 


9 Wick R. Miller, An Outline of Shawnee His- 
torical Phonology, ms. 

10Popular etymology has no doubt further 
confused the picture. Voegelin cites Sh niki-- 
citepe‘na I touched his sore head [which felt as 
though I were grinding it by hand] (p. 292). 
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go back to a PCA form *ka-wa‘htekwa 
prickly tree from *ka‘w- + *-a‘htekw- tree 
(Bl p. 106); cp. *elena‘htekwa ordinary 
wood or tree: M ene‘na‘htek hardwood, O 
inina‘ttik maple (Bl 193). The fact that the 
word for spruce in O cannot be fitted in with 
this proposed etymology does not invalidate 
the etymology for M. Clearly more evidence 
is needed before a firm reconstruction for 
the PCA word for spruce can be set up. 


6. Scrape and Dry. Sh ka?k- dry, rough is 
cited by Voegelin as having the specialized 
meaning scrape, shave when used with the 
instrumental -?h-. Hockett quotes an in- 
flected form of the stem in this meaning, 
viz. nikakhwa I shave him (Sh ka?k- + 
-?h- > kakh-), as a derivative of *ka-sk- (36) 
scrape. Wick R. Miller’s study of Shawnee 
historical phonology" makes it clear that 
Sh -?k- (as in ka?k-) cannot be derived from 
PCA *Sk or *sk; these yield Sh -8k-, e.g. 
Sh kiSk- < *ki-3k- sever, cut through (92). 

The phonology would be correct if Sh 
ka?k- in its specialized meaning scrape, 
shave were to be connected with *kaHk- 
(3) sharp. However, the paucity of forms 
cited in the daughter languages makes the 
semantic development impossible to trace. 
Borrowing as a source for this Sh stem can- 
not be ruled out, however. Whereas PCA 
*Sk and *sk yield -8k- in Sh, in Mi they 
yield k (probably meant for hk or kk; 
Dunn’s recordings are often difficult to 
interpret), e.g. *ki‘Skahamwa TI he chops it 
through; cp. Mi kikahamani TI I break it 
open and/or kikahamani I notch it (with az). 
In the same way PCA *ka‘Sk- yields Mi 
kak(k)-, as in kakkioni razor and probably 
also in kakawaka TA I clean (dress) him 
(fish, game, etc.). 

We are also left without a prototype for 
Sh ka?k- in its primary meaning of dry, 
rough. Since *sk and *Sk both yield Sh -&k-, 
Sh ka?k- in the meaning dry, rough cannot 
be derived from *ka-sk- (34) dry(?) any 
more than its specialized meaning scrape, 
shave can be derived from *ka‘sk- (36). 


11 Op. cit. 
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7. Belt. Hockett quotes Sh kcipite (sic; 
read kci‘pite)” it is tied on in connection 
with *keHcipisowini belt. By a strange co- 
incidence the Sh word is taken from a phrase 
ktapido'we kci-pite the belt is tied on, and it 
is the first word, ktapi#o-we belt, which per- 
haps might better be cited. However, as 
Hockett points out (in reference to all the 
forms cited), “the agreement is not exact 
and the reconstruction is in doubt.” The Sh 
word ktapifo-we does not help much. It 
seems to show the *i/*a alternation and 
also has a long o* which is not the result of 
contraction. 

Voegelin lists the Sh words just cited 
under kt-, ke- big, superlative; this is derived 
from *ke?t- (56). Under non-initial elements 
(p. 101) we find a Sh morpheme -api tying 
pulling, catching, drawing in, pulling up. Is 
this the same as -api in ktapi#o-we? Is there 
also an allomorph -i-pi, as in kci-pite? And 
is this also reflected in F kehci-piso-ni? 


8. Snake and Spider. Item 51 is *kene:- 
pikwa snake and the principal supporting 
forms are C kinepik (pl. -wak); sO kene-pik 
(pl. -wak or -ok). Mi kinaipikwa snake also 
fits perfectly. The Sh form cited, however, 
is troublesome. In the first place it is given 
by Voegelin as ?kinye?pikwa (not kinye? 
pikwa) and means spider. It is cited with an 
initial cluster ?k (which cannot actually 
begin a word) because it is usually found in 
the combination m&si?kinye?pikwa (miéi- 
big). This form has two clusters, viz. ?k and 
?p, which cannot be derived from a PCA 
*kenepikwa; the ny likewise does not fit. 

In addition to this word there are two 
other Sh words meaning spider, viz. he:pikwa 
beside we'pikwa (p. 456), and in connection 
with these words Voegelin cites m&i?kine- 
pikwa monster [according to popular ety- 
mology related to the common spider in 
name ...|. Perhaps msi?kinye?pikwa (p.306) 
is an error for m&i?kine-pikwa (p. 456). At 
any rate the second form eliminates ny and 
?p and hence fits well with Hockett’s re- 


12 Voegelin, Shawnee Stems, p. 293. 
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construction if we can assume that the ? of 
?k has an explanation on the synchronic 
level within Sh. 

The acceptance of a reconstruction 
*kene'pikwa snake, however, still leaves us 
without an etymology for the word. Under 
*kenw- (53) long Hockett includes *kenwa:- 
pye’k- in *kenwa‘pye‘kesiwa AI he is a long 
string, long snake. *kenwa‘pye’k- is < 
*kenw- + *-apyek- string, row (Bl p. 118). 
When more is known about PCA morpho- 
phonemics perhaps a connection can be 
established between ‘*kenepikwa and 
*kenwa‘pye’k-. I am further strengthened 
in this view by the fact that M kenu:pik 
snake shows divergence from the other lan- 
guages. This divergence may reflect con- 
servatism rather than innovation or con- 
tamination; cp. M kenuapi‘kesew he is a 
long string, long snake < *kenwa‘pye'kesiwa. 


9. Morning. Item 46 is *kekiSyepa in the 
morning. Sh and Mi have forms without 
*keki showing that this may be some kind 
of separate particle; cp. *keki having such 
and such a thing under *kek- (45). Sh has 
Se‘pa'wi morning, Mi has Saiipawé. Does Mi 
reflect an extra syllable as in F keki-Seye’pa? 


10. Gull. Item 28 is *kaya‘Hkwa (H = 
unknown initial of cluster) gull and the sup- 
porting forms are M kayach, pl. kaya:hkok; 
O kaya‘sk (pl. -ok) (BI p. 89). There are 
also some additional Central Algonkian 
cognates cited by Siebert, viz. C kiya‘sk, 
Mi kiyahkwa, and even though these forms 
fail to clarify the unknown consonant 
cluster they introduce interesting evidence 
for an *i/*a alternation in the first syllable. 
The vowel alternation requires us to re- 
construct *ki/aya‘’Hkwa in the sg.; the pl. 
would be *ki/aya‘Hkwaki. 

In articles on Proto Muskogean“ I have 


18 Frank T. Siebert Jr., Certain Proto-Algon- 
quian Consonant Clusters, Lg. 17.298-303 (1941); 
p. 300, footnote 7. 

144Mary R. Haas, Development of Proto-Mus- 
kogean *kv, IJAL 13.135-137 (1947), and On the 
Historical Development of Certain Long Vowels 
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cited a reconstruction *k*iya‘nkak (or per- 
haps *k*iya‘nkaka) hawk, chicken hawk and 
the supporting forms are Ch biya:*kak; Al, 
K biyakka; Cr kiya’kka.'5 

What is the explanation of the striking 
similarity between PCA *kiya‘’Hkwa gull, 
pl. *kiya‘Hkwaki (alternates of *kaya: 
Hkwa, *-aki) and PM *k*iya‘nkak hawk? 
Do we have an early borrowing here? And, 
if so, in which direction? If PM borrowed 
from PCA, the PCA pl. *kiya‘Hkwaki was 
presumably the source and the *kw was 
metathesized from the third syllable to the 
first. The PM cluster *-nk- does not invali- 
date this possibility. Only Choctaw has the 
-n- and this might be a later intrusion in 
spite of my earlier assumption that PM 
*nk > Ch 7k; Al, K, Cr kk. Perhaps I 
should reconstruct PM *k*iya:(n)kkak. 
Furthermore, if the gull or hawk was a 
totemic animal it would be quite natural for 
PM to borrow a plural form as basic. 

On the other hand, if PCA borrowed from 
PM, the PM form was presumably inter- 
preted as a plural and the singular form was 
accordingly arrived at by reduction. Or 
perhaps the several Algonkian languages 
have borrowed the word from an early form 
of Creek—it could not have been from any 
other known Muskogean language because 
they all have b < *k* whereas Creek has 
k < *k*—and if so, this might account for 
the difficulty in reconstructing the cluster 
for PCA. 

Natchez, distantly related to Muskogean,1* 
has a word kiya’s hawk. This may be related 
to PM *k*iya:nkak, but if so we would ex- 
pect the Natchez word to have initial /k”/ 
rather than /k/ and the final /s/ is also a 
problem. On the other hand, the Natchez 
word bears a close similarity to Cree kiya‘sk 
and is very likely a borrowing from that 





in Creek, IJAL 16.122-125 (1950). See item 5 on 
p. 136 of the first source and item 8 on p. 123 of 
the second. 

18The abbreviations are: Ch, Choctaw; Al, 
Alabama; K, Koasati; Cr, Creek; PM, Proto 
Muskogean. 


source, though Ojibwa kaya‘sk is easily a 
second choice as the source—Natchez has 
only one sibilant phoneme /s/, pronounced 
[s]. 

The solution to the problem posed by the 
PM form, however, is not yet readily ap- 
parent. But the striking similarity between 
PCA *kiya‘Hkwaki (pl.) and PM *k*iya:- 
nkak clearly shows us that new problems 
and new insights will be opened up to us 
once we have more material on North 
American proto languages. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Russian LOANWORDS IN SOUTHWESTERN 
Pomo 


Rosert L. Oswatt 


The Southwestern Pomo language is 
spoken by a division of the Pomo Indians 
who, in aboriginal times, ranged along the 
California coast from a point a few miles 
south of the mouth of the Russian River 
northward to the mouth of the Gualala 
River. They are noteworthy, among other 
things, for having had the most prolonged 
contact with the Russians of any Indians in 
the mainland United States. The Russians 
occupied the settlement of Fort Ross, in the 
middle of SW Pomo territory, from 1811 to 
1840. 

Fieldwork was done among these Indians 
in the summer of 1957 under the sponsorship 
of the Survey of California Indian Lan- 
guages, Department of Linguistics, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. A search has 
been made of the material collected for 
possible loanwords from Russian with the 
result that twelve have been uncovered. In 
the following citations the Russian model is 
given phonemically for the modern standard 
literary language except where otherwise 
noted. 

(1) kuSka cat < k6é8ka; (2) loka spoon < 
l68ka; and (3) miSuk sack < myi86k show 
borrowed forms with phonemically different 


16 Mary R. Haas, Natchez and the Muskogean 
Languages, Lg. 32.61-72 (1956). 
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back vowels where the Russian has only one, 
even though the phonetic environments are 
quite similar. The Russian /o/ is phoneti- 
cally intermediate between the SW Pomo 
/o/ and /u/ and could have been originally 
interpreted differently by different indi- 
viduals who then had their versions spread 
to the other speakers of SW Pomo. A similar 
apparently unsystematic variation occurs in 
loanwords from Spanish which contain /o/. 

(4) Sinitéa wheat < p&in’ica exhibits a 
simplification of the initial cluster since 
there are no clusters in that position in SW 
Pomo. It also shows a replacement of the 
Russian /c/ by the nearest equivalent in 
SW Pomo, /é/. SW Pomo has a rather sim- 
ple pattern of stress on syllables which con- 
tain a long vowel or which are closed by a 
consonant. Since the stress in the Russian 
word is on the penultimate syllable, that 
syllable has been reinterpreted as closed by 
a geminate (/té/ could just as well be 
written /é%/ since there is no contrast). 
Geminates ordinarily occur in SW Pomo 
only at morpheme boundaries and the pres- 
ence of such a cluster in the following word 
first led to the suspicion of its being a loan. 

(5) kulutitéa wild mustard <_ garéica 
mustard contains an interesting popular 
etymology. /kulu/ is a morpheme meaning 
woods or wild and represents an adaptation 
in form and meaning induced in part at least 
by the fact that the Russian sequence /gar/ 
contains a /g/ which is lacking in SW Pomo 
and a /r/ which is rare, the latter occurring 
only in loanwords from European languages. 
See (10) below. 

(6) molokko milk < malaké is probably 
a borrowing from a non-standard dialect of 
Russian which preserves the o-quality in un- 
stressed vowels. A transliteration of the 
Russion orthography is moloko. There is no 
simple explanation within Russion or SW 
Pomo for the gemination of the /k/. 

(7) kafey coffee could be from colloquial 
Russian kéfey, in which case the quality of 
the first vowel is unexplained, or from 
Spanish café, with the presence of the final 
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/y/ unaccounted for; or perhaps it is a blend 
of the two. This borrowing contains /f/ 
which occurs in SW Pomo only in loanwords 
from European languages. 

(8) éaryu tea < Gdyu is noteworthy in 
that it is the partitive form of the Russian 
word that is borrowed. The stress on the 
first syllable of the Russian form is reinter- 
preted in this case and in several of the fol- 
lowing citations as a long vowel. 

(9) éaSka dishes < G&Ska cup and (10) 
pa‘rus canvas < pdrus sail (the noun) are 
used not only as simple nouns but also in 
two interesting compounds: 

éaSkahéa cupboard < éaska + -héa house. 

pa‘rusbato: canvasback duck < pa‘rus + 
batéo: back, a translation loan from English. 

(11) ya‘palka apple < ydblaka shows a 
metathesis of the /l/ to give a normal SW 
Pomo consonant cluster /lk/ in place of the 
non-occurring cluster /bl/. The /b/ is re- 
placed by /p/ although /b/ is a common 
phoneme in SW Pomo. The long vowel 
represents the original stress. 

(12) éu-ki socks < éulk¥i has the long 
vowel representing the Russian /1/. Perhaps 
the /l/ is so represented because it is a 
‘dark |’ following a high back vowel /u/. 

It is interesting to note that Central Pomo, 
which is spoken in the area just north of the 
SW Pomo territory, contains at least three 
of these Russian loanwords: lo&ska spoon, 
éaryu tea, pa‘rus canvas. Another word, 
kap*e coffee, has probably been borrowed 
from Spanish café. 

At the time the Russians occupied Fort 
Ross they had with them many Aleut 
hunters. Accordingly a search was made for 
possible loanwords into SW Pomo from 
Aleut with the result that one has been 
discovered so far.' 

kalikak letter, book < kalikaq. This is 
perhaps ultimately from Russian kniga book 


1In Richard H. Geoghegan, The Aleut Lan- 
guage, United States Department of the Interior, 
1944, edited by Fredericka I. Martin; a compila- 
tion and translation of the works on the Aleut- 
Fox language by Ivan Veniaminov. 
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with the addition of the Aleut nominative 
suffix -q. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Notre on Laxe Mriwox NuMERALS 


CATHERINE A. CALLAGHAN 


Archaic roots have apparently become 
crystallized in certain Lake Miwok numeral 
formations.’ ?é6tta?ota two by two contains 
both the free form ?étta two and a bound 
form -?ota. This bound form also appears 
in ?otdakoc both.? ?otétta four seems to be 
an irregular compound of the free and bound 
forms. ?étthaja? eight is a compound of 
*é6tta and *-haja, the bound form of an 
obsolete word for four; cf. Bodega Miwok 
hu'ya four. 

The word kedékku five preserves two 
older roots, namely *ket- one and *-ékku 
hand; ef. Wintukete- one’ and Plains Miwok 
ékku hand.* This etymology is no longer 
self-evident from the ordinary Lake Miwok 
words kénne one and ?tikku hand. ?uktiukoci 
ten shows another variant of hand, namely 
*uku-. 

Besides *ket-, cited above, there is an- 


1 Suggestive comments on the etymology of 
certain Miwok numerals are to be found in Robert 
Shafer, Notes on Penutian, IJAL 18.211-216 
(1952). The present etymologies are suggested on 
the basis of recently recorded materials. The 
Lake Miwok and Plains Miwok forms are from 
my own unpublished field notes, Linguistic Survey 
of California, Department of Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

Grateful thanks are due to M. 8S. Beeler and 
William Shipley for suggesting the etymologies of 
the words eight and five, respectively. 

2-koc is a dual suffix. The shift in length in 
*?ota- is morphophonemically determined. 

3I use j for [y] in the Lake Miwok forms. 

41.8. Freeland obtained a small vocabulary of 
Bodega Miwok in 1931, including the numerals 
from one to five. They are, in order: kén‘e, d:sa, 
tél-é-ka, hu-ya’, kénék-u. I have made no attempt 
to normalize her phonetic transcription. 

5 Harvey Pitkin, unpublished field notes on 
Wintu, Linguistic Survey of California. 

6 The Bodega Miwok word for five, kénék-u, 
also preserves this root. 


other allomorph *ken- one, which appears 
in Lake Miwok kentu killi spike (lit. one- 
horn), Plains Miwok kenékkak seven, Bodega 
Miwok kénék:u five’ and also in Lake Miwok 
kénne one. The conditions governing the 
alternation *ket- ~ *ken- in Proto-Miwok 
cannot as yet be determined. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


SuMMER ScHOOL oF LINGUISTICS: 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The University of Alberta, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Linguistic Association, 
will hold a Summer School of Linguistics for 
a six week period during the summer of 1958 
(July 2 to August 15). The following courses, 
each of which carries credit, will be offered: 
Descriptive Linguistics, General Linguistics, 
Linguistic Geography, Modern English 
Grammar, Teaching English as a Second 
Language, History of the English Language, 
Comparative Classical Philology, and Ro- 
mance Philology. 

It is expected that a number of bursaries 
and grants-in-aid will be available for stu- 
dents wishing to attend, both American and 
Canadian. 

All inquiries should be directed immedi- 
ately to Ernest Reinhold, Director, Summer 
School of Linguistics, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada. 
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